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More Goods for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of 

four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; now, one family in two. In 
1900, modern plumbing and central heating were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had 
electricity—radio and electric refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes 
are wired; 7 million families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 


In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 per cent more 
light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efficiency and a lower average 
electric rate for the home. General Electric research developed these lower-cost lamps, 
helped devise more economical ways of generating and distributing electricity—to bring 
better light to more people at less cost 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods—from bath- 
tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the inc reasing needs and the purses of millions. 
In this progress, G-E research and engineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased employ- 
ment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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THE WORLD IN BOOKS 


Ten Outstanding Books 
of Non-Fiction in 1936 


TTEMPTING to select the ten “best” 
A non-fiction books for the literary 
firmament of 1936 is more an im- 
possibility than it is a problem. Approx- 
imately six thousand non-fiction books were 
published during the year, three-quarters 
of which never grew out of a first printing. 
And of the large number that enjoyed one 
or more curtain calls, only a comparatively 
few were formally introduced to the read- 
ing public through the usual review and 
announcement channels. 

Even if there were no problem of in- 
dividually appraising each of the serious 
books issued during the year, there is still 
the question whether any perspective, ex- 
cepting that of time, can establish the great- 
ness of a work. A book, said Ben Jonson, 
is never a masterpiece; it becomes one. 

Carefully avoiding, then, the descriptive 
misnomers of “best” or “masterpiece”, 
Current History announces its list of ten 
outstanding serious non-fiction books pub- 
lished during 1936. This list represents the 
combined judgment and authority of 
qualified leaders in the fields of literature, 
history, education, philosophy, and current 
events. These authorities constituted a Lit- 
erary Advisory Council, each member of 
which submitted independently his own ten 
selections. The Council was comprised of: 


Henry SEIDEL Cansy: Literary critic 
and writer. 


Joun Dewey: Philosopher, psychologist, 
and educator. 


Amy Loveman: Author, editor, 
and literary critic. 


Mrs. WILLIAM Brown MELONEY: 
Newspaper executive. 


Joun W. Wituers: Educator. 
M. E. Tracy: Editor and publisher. 


Current History’s purpose in forming 
this Council is to give greater emphasis to 
worthwhile non-fiction literature. It is not 
the intention of this magazine to minimize 
in any way the importance of fiction; 
rather, Current History is of the opinion 
that serious books of definite merit should 
be accorded greater attention and a greater 
audience than they now receive. 

Members of the Council did not nec- 
essarily choose from the books in their 
fields alone, yet there was a surprising 
degree of unanimity in the final selections. 
These covered the entire range of serious 
literature of the year—from the round-the- 
world experiences of an American doctor 
to a treatise on the gold standard. Poetry 
was not included in the main group of 
selections but has a listing of its own, in 
accordance with a separate voting by the 
Council. The ten outstanding non-fiction 
books of 1936, exclusive of poetry, there- 
fore, as selected by Current History’s Lit- 
erary Advisory Council, in their alphabet- 
ical order, are: 


A Diplomatic History of the United States 
by Samuel Flagg Bemis 


A Program for Modern America 
by Harry W. Laidler 


An American Doctor’s Odyssey 
by Victor Heiser, M.D. 


Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the 


Grant Administration by Allan Nevins 
Inside Europe by John Gunther 


John Reed: The Making of a Revolutionary 
by Granville Hicks 


Sweden: The Middle Way 
by Marquis W. Childs 


(Continued on page 6) 





“Chosen one of the ten most outstanding 


and worthwhile non-fiction books of 1936” 


—CURRENT HISTORY 


THE. FLOWERING OF 


NEW ENGLAND 


by Van Wyck Brooks 


* Another laurel for THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND, presented 
by the distinguished literary board of Current History Magazine, consisting of 
Henry Seidel Canby, John Dewey, Amy Loveman, Mrs. William Brown Me- 
loney, Dean John W. Withers and M. E. Tracy. 


* This—“‘one of the most exciting and notable literary achievements of our 
generation,” is our best-reviewed book in over 80 years of publishing. A Na-: 
tional Best Seller—Now in its Fifteenth Printing. A book no intelligent 
reader will want to miss—and a distinctive gift! (DUTTON, $4) 


900 Outstanding Books of All Literary History 
The EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


% We are justly proud of “The Flowering of New Eng- 
land” and of its selection by such a distinguished group 
of editors and critics. We are equally proud of the books 
that generations of critics have voted the outstanding 
books of every year. The Everyman’s Library, in new 
de luxe binding, now contains over 900 volumes AT 90c 
EACH—books that have stood the test of time, and whose 
annual sales still equal those of most modern best-sellers. 


* History, Fiction, Biography, Poetry, Drama—these are but five of the thir- 
teen categories covered by this great series, which from Aeschylus to Zola, 
from Homer to Barbusse, contains the books that in every age have influenced 
current history and made literary history. 


aii thlic ble BRB OSA tas cpt UWA, 5 aan 


Ask your bookseller for a FREE complete catalog, or write direct to 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, Dept. C., 300 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Reproduced above are the ten books selected by the 
Literary Advisory Council of CURRENT HISTORY 


THE COUNCIL 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY: Widely-recognized as a writer, literary critic, and editor, Mr. Canby 


brings to the Council the fruit of his many years’ experience as editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


JOHN DEWEY: Several years ago, at seventy, Dr. Dewey gave his influence, energy, and prestige 
to the liberal political movement. One of our greatest contemporary philosophers, Dr. Dewey 
is also an educator and psychologist. 

AMY LOVEMAN: As a prominent literary critic, Miss Loveman is well known as associate editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. A new book by Miss Loveman has just been published 
by Dodd, Mead, and Company. 

MRS. WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY: Editor of “This Week”, Sunday newspaper supplement 
syndicated widely, Mrs. Meloney has been called America’s most outstanding newspaper woman. 
Mrs. Meloney also heads the current events forums of the New York Herald Tribune. 


JOHN W. WITHERS: As Dean of the School of Education, New York University, Dr. Withers 


is recognized as one of the nation’s outstanding educators. 


M..E. TRACY: Representing CURRENT HISTORY on the Council, Mr. Tracy has been an 
editor for many years. 


Members of the Current History Literary 


Henry Seidel Canby John Dewey 


Amy Loveman 
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as the ten most outstanding non-fiction works of 
1936. Members of the Council are shown below. 


THE BOOKS 


BOOK AUTHOR PUBLISHER 
A Diplomatic History of the United States Samuel Flagg Bemis Holt 


A Program for Modern America Harry W. Laidler Crowell 
An American Doctor’s Odyssey Victor Heiser, M.D. Norton 


Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the . 
Grant Administration Allan Nevins Dodd, Mead 


Inside Europe John Gunther Harpers 

John Reed: The Making of a Revolutionary Granville Hicks Macmillan 
Sweden: The Middle Way Marquis W. Childs Yale University 
The Downfall of the Gold Standard Gustav Cassel Oxford 

The Flowering of New England Van Wyck Brooks Dutton 

The Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock Allan Nevins Appleton-Century 


Advisory Council Who Selected the Books 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney John W. Withers M. E. Tracy 





By 
HAMILTON FISH 
ARMSTRONG 


Editor of ForeiGN AFFAIRS 


“-oWe or They”’ 


Two Wor.pbs IN CONFLICT 


Two rival and wholly incompatible 
conceptions of life are in conflict, 
asserts this distinguished observer 
and publicist. 


Using the ‘‘case method”’ of quota- 
tion and example he characterizes 
with brutal accuracy the dictator 


system, and shows why it can be 
beaten. 


at all bookstores $1.50 


THe Macmittan ComMPANyY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 





CURRENT HISTORY 


Recommends 


THE LETTERS 
AND JOURNAL OF 


Brand Whitlock 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS 


Introduction by NEWTON D. BAKER 


Among the ‘Ten best books of 1936” selected by 
the Literary Board of CURRENT HISTORY. 
“Absorbing modern reading . . . of prime con- 
temporary interest. It isan extraordinarily frank 
diary, and extraordinarily well written.”—N. Y. 
Times. ‘‘A splendid book.”—Harry Hansen. 
Two volumes, boxed. Illustrated. 


ROBESPIERRE 


by J. M. Thompson. ‘Informed, scholarly, dis- 
passionate, interesting. This work is our best 


account so far.’’—Saturday Review of Literature. 
2 vols. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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The Downfall of the Gold Standard 
by Gustav Cassel 


The Flowering of New England 
by Van Wyck Brooks 


The Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock 
edited by Allan Nevins 


Half the books on this list were virtually 
unanimous. These were An American Doc. 
tor’s Odyssey, The Flowering of New 
England, Inside Europe, Sweden: The Mid- 
dle Way, and Hamilton Fish: The Inner 
History of the Grant Administration. The 
remaining selections on the list were only 
a step behind. Fifteen other books received 
votes. Of these, four narrowly missed 
tying, by the same margin, for tenth place 
on the list. These were Audubon, by Con- 
stance Rourke; The Autobiography of 6. 
K. Chesterton, published posthumously; 
Jefferson in Power, by Claude G. Bowers, 
and Soviet Communism; A New Civiliza- 
tion (2 volumes) by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 


“One of the half-dozen most impor- 
tant works by American scholars 
in the post-war years.” — N. Y. Times 
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By ALLAN NEVINS 


The Inner History of the Grant Wl 

tration. “A vast amount 
of new material... an 
astonishing story . 


HAMILTON every American Pa evesee ce 
a9 J =) t be familiar with it. This 
ce is American eared 
Y biography at its best. 
— Claude M. Fuess in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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In the poetry classification, the com- 
mittee selected the following three works: 


The People, Yes by Carl Sandburg 
More Poems by A. E. Housman 
Poems of Emily Dickinson 


Perhaps the most difficult phase of the 
selections was the determination whether 
several titles nominated for the list repre- 
sented books which could be classified as 
“distinctly new works” in the sense that 
they were published for the first time. In 
this way, H. L. Mencken’s The American 
Language received sufficient support to 
assure it of a place in the list of the first 
ten outstanding books of the year, but was 
later declared ineligible by the Council 
because it is in essence a book that was pub- 
lished some years ago. Similarly, The 
Philosophy of Santayana, which headed 
the list of one member of the committee 
with the note that “it will probably live 
longer (than the others) and cause more 
men to think’, was considered but not 
chosen for the final selections. It is true 


The BIG 
NATIONWIDE 
BEST SELLER 
a that everybody’s 
talking about 


Gn AMERICAN 


DOCTOR'S ODYSSEY 


By VICTOR HEISER, M.D. 


The fascinating adventures of “‘the private 
physician to the world,’’ who has circled 
the globe sixteen times, waging wholesale 
war against disease. ‘‘A book that makes 
you want to stand up and cheer!’’-—Lewis 
Gannett. A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 

$3.50 


15ist THOUSAND 


W. W. NORTON & CO., NEW YORK are 
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Selected by Current History 
and The New Republic 


as one of the best books 
of the year 


A 
DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
of the 
UNITED STATES 


by SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


“Comprehensive and authoritative, 
it has the added advantage of being 
trenchant, understandable, and read- 
able. .. The book is unmistakably a 
work of commendable scholarship.” — 
Current History. $5.00 


Reviewed in this issue 


GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS ABROAD 


by HENRY R. SPENCER 


“Amid a surfeit of best-sellers de- 
picting the kaleidoscope of European 
politics, an occasional solid textbook 
is welcome. The facts are here in ac- 
curate, well balanced and readable 
form.” —F. L. Schuman, in The New 
Republic. $3.50 


PROPAGANDA 
by LEONARD W. DOOB 


**So far as I know, the best book on 
the subject. Should be read by those 
who think that propaganda is a re- 
cent invention used only to mislead 
the virtuous.”—Carl Becker, in The 
Nation. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 





One of the “Ten Best’” 
non-fiction books of. 1936 


as selected 
by the Literary Board of 
CURRENT HISTORY 


The Downfall 


OF THE 


Gold Standard 


by GUSTAV CASSEL 


“A book for all who wish... the clearest 
account of one of the most perplexing and 
fundamental of problems... the history of 
money. By a recognized authority.’ 

—Book-of-the-Month Club News. $2.25 


e Other Books by Professor Cassel e 


The Crisis in the World’s Monetary 
System $1.75 


On iaieenate TT hinking in 

Economics 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 













Current History’s Choice 


as 


One of the 10 Best 


NON-FICTION 


Books of the Year 


INSIDE |. 
EUROPE - 


by John Gunther 


New, up-to-date, completely re- 
vised.and reset edition. ““The best 
book about Europe anybody ever 





wrote,’—says Walter Duranty 
“Vivid . . . exciting . . . indis- 
pensable.”’ — Dorothy Thompson 


200,000 words $3.50 


Harper & Brothers 
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that this is the first time Santayana’s essays 
were published as a collection, thus making 
available to the general reading public the 
writings of the onases of the philosophical 
doctrine of critical realism, but most of the 
essays have already appeared in print, 
Another difficult decision was faced on The 
Bible: Designed to be Read as Living 
Literature, as arranged and edited from the 
King James Version by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates. Here, too, the fact that The Bible 
was unquestionably one of the year’s most 
significant contributions to literature did 
not assure it a place on the list since it did 
not qualify as a new work. 

While six of the books on the list are 
not favored by best-seller recognition, the 
group as a whole gives definite promise of 
a long existence. The test of a first-rate 
work, as Arnold Bennett once pointed out. 
is that the reader finishes the book. Accord- 
ing to this test, then, the ten books selected 
by the Council should keep pace with the 
years, for, regardless of subject, they are 
all highly readable. Even so technical a 
subject as the gold standard is divorced 
from the obscure and becomes clear and 
understandable in Dr. Cassel’s book, one 
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ce. WAY 


by MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


One of “TEN BEST” non-fiction books se- 
lected by the Literary Board of Current His- 
tory. Illustrated. $2.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Haven, Conn. 


WRITERS 


Manuscripts Wanted for Immediate Publication. All 
subjects, (30,000 words or more) includin ng book length 
collections of short stories, verse, etc., BU NEY BROS. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, AURORA, MO., Box CH 


LOVERS— We are offering some of 
‘the world’s best recorded 
music at 50¢ & 75c per record (value $1.50 

& $2). The Symphonies, Chamber Musie, 

Operas, ete., of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 

Mozart, Wagner, etc. Mail Orders. Catalogue. 
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of those on the list. And for sheer literary 
brilliance, The Flowering of New England 
is surpassed by few literary histories in the 
past generation. 

But readability alone is not sufficient to 
qualify a book as outstanding. The free 
flow of words must serve some function if 
they are to have meaning. Here, too, each 
of the ten books definitely says something 
of importance. At least three were prom- 
inently mentioned in connection with the 
recent presidential election; one of them 
(Sweden: The Middle Way) was reported 
to be largely responsible for the creation 
of a special committee to study the Swedish 
cooperatives. All the others on the list like- 
wise carried the full weight of authority 
in their own fields. Professor Bemis’ work 
has already won acclamation as a land- 
mark among American histories; Mr. Laid- 
ler’s A Program for Modern America has 
been widely mentioned in discussions on 
government and economics, and Hamilton 


Fish: The Inner History of the Grant 
(Continued on page 126) 
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“Your remarkable book.”—Sidney Webb 


A PROGRAM 
FOR 

MODERN AMERICA 
By Harry W. Laidler 















“I have read your book with great interest 





and profound admiration for your industry 






and the amazing amount of material that you 






have brought together. Your book ought to 





be on the table of every editor and every pub- 





lic speaker; even the conservatives ought to 






use it because of the wealth of material and 





the facts in it. It gives everything an intelli- 






gent person needs know about our national 
situation.” —Oswald Garrison Villard. 


$950 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
393 FOURTH AVENUE, 
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Spare Time Training 
that helps you 


Speed Up 
Prosperity! 


D? YOU want to speed up the return of prosperity 
*~ to you— insure your early and large participation 
in the new jobs, promotions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it. 

_ For many months to come, individual competition 
in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
new problems, fighting for survival and profits—will 
be able to = and choose. Naturally they will prefer 
the trained man—the man who has special ability to 
offer them. 

If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
= success-building program helps you plan your 
uture, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


—=-=-=—- Find Yourself Through LaSalle----=- = 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 1392-R Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding the 

success-building training and service I have 

marked with an X below. Also a copy of “Ten 

Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without obliga- 

tion to me. 

O Business Management: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 


O Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- 
facturer’s Agent, and all positions in retail, 
wholesale or specialty selling. 


O Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


0 Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tiou as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


O Law: LL. B. Degree. 


O Modern Foremanship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that 
of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc. 


0 Industrial Management: Training for 
Works Management, Production Control, 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 


O Modern Business Correspondence: 
Training for Sales or Collection Correspon- 
dent, Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 


O Stenography: Training in the new superior 
machine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

0 Railway Station 
Management 

O Railway Accounting 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business En@glish 

O Commercial Law 

0 Credit and Collec- 
tion Correspondence 

0 Public Speaking 

0 C. P. A. Coaching 

O Offece Management 

0 Stenotypy 
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THAT'S a real letter—written by a 
real Kathryn—to her brother. You 
can read her happiness in every line. 
She's mighty glad to have the tele- 
phone back. 

And so are a great many other men 
ond women these days. About 850,000 
new telephones have been installed in 
the past year. 


BELL 
10 


TELEPHONE 


A Happy New Year for 


That means more than just having 
a telephone within reach. It means 
keeping the family circle unbroken-— 
contacts with people—gaiety, solace, 
friendship. It means greater comfort, 
security; quick aid in an emergency. 
There’s a lot more happiness for 
everybody when there’s 
a telephone in the home. 
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At Home: 


HE year 1936 will go down in American 
(['sstory as largely devoted to a struggle 

over New Deal objectives. We say ob- 
jectives advisedly, because many of the experi- 
ments tried and methods adopted in attaining 
them have been discarded as impractical. 
The objectives, however, not only remain but 
have been endorsed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people. They include nothing 
less than a reorientation of basic ideals. “Indi- 
vidualism” will no longer be tolerated as a 
smoke-screen for the development of corporate 
power and vested interest. Human rights will 
no longer be subordinated to property rights. 
Commercial success will no longer be glorified 
as the noblest aim in life. While all this may 
seem to be revolutionary, because it opposes 
recent trends, it really represents a reversion 
to some of the original concepts out of which 
the American Republic was born. 

For the moment our Government may ap- 
pear to be taking the side of labor as opposed 
to capital, the side of indigence as opposed to 
achievement, the side of failure as opposed 
to success, etc., but in reality it is taking the 
side of justice as opposed to certain social 
and economic crystallizations which interfere 
with justice. No one should mistake such 
temporary and imperfect institutions as the 
AAA or NRA for the New Deal. They were 
mere incidents in the larger scheme to change 
the general direction of our mental roving. 

From the beginning, President Roosevelt 
and his advisers have made it clear that they 
were devoted to the idea of raising the mass 
level by breaking down some of the bigger 


OF MAJOR CURRENTS 


REVIEW 


handicaps to mass expression. With this end 
in view, they encouraged organization on the 
part of workers and farmers, while strength- 
ening public regulation of powerful employing 
groups. They admitted frankly that, while 
some of their experiments might fail, they 
proposed to go steadily forward and that, 
while they might find it desirable to change 
their tactics, they would not give up the 
underlying purpose. 

In reviewing what has occurred since the 
New Deal was inaugurated, one discovers 
some rather astonishing revelations. While 
most people were willing to agree with its 
objectives, many decided to oppose it because 
of its interference with the methods and prac- 
tices to which they had become accustomed. 
They worked themselves into a passion, for 
instance, over the idea of collective bargain- 
ing on anything like a general scale. Also, 
they developed a fevered resentment against 
even mild or tentative crop control. They 
could not see the wisdom of their Government 
adopting or applying methods which they 
themselves had long since adopted and ap- 
plied in their own particular activities. A 
bitter, if somewhat shallow, struggle ensued, 
reaching its climax in 1936, and concluding 
with the November election. 


Peak of Opposition 


The year 1936 opened with opposition to 
the New Deal at its peak. On January 6, the 
Supreme Court outlawed the AAA and less 
than three weeks later, the Liberty League 
held that famous dinner at which Alfred E. 
Smith, former Governor of New York and 
former Democratic Presidential candidate, set 





Daily Herald, London 
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the style and tempo of the anti-New Deal 
campaign. Meanwhile, the budget remained 
hopelessly unbalanced, and relief, both direct 
and indirect, reached staggering proportions. 
Many business leaders were persuaded to be- 
lieve that the country was actually threatened 
with a collapse of public credit, and that the 
economic structure was menaced with such 
radical innovations as might destroy its eff- 
ciency. They were ready to organize, to spend, 
and to proselyte in behalf of anybody or 
anything that promised to beat the Roosevelt 
Administration. Demagogues, _ professional 
politicians, and crackpots seized on the appar- 
ent opportunity to promote themselves and 
their ideas for assured compensation. Seldom 
in its history has the United States been 
visited by such an outpouring of visions and 
voices. 

Dr. Townsend is reported to have collected 
nearly a million in behalf of his Old Age 
Pension Plan, while Father Coughlin did 
nearly as well through his Union for Social 
Justice. The Republican Party raised a cam- 
paign fund which not only exceeded all rec- 
ords, but turned out twice as big as that of 
the Democrats. With the tumult of opposition 
rising on every hand, the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration showed signs of real worry in March 
and April, abandoning the Quoddy Power 
Project and the Florida Ship Canal, and 
seeking to provide a revenue backlog by the 
corporation surplus tax. Its position appeared 
to be still further weakened when Congress 
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authorized payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
over the President’s veto in the middle of 
June. When the conventions assembled, most 
people took it for granted that the Repub. 
licans had at least a fighting chance, and this 
opinion was strengthened by the noisy forma- 
tion of a third party some weeks later, 
Governor Landon’s nomination as Republican 
candidate for the Presidency was accepted as 
indicating a rise in the tide of adverse senti- 
ment toward the New Deal. He was hailed as 
a leader from the hinterland, a “horse-sense” 
philosopher, typifying the best American 
tradition and promising a return to old- 
fashioned politics. He was showered with 
funds and support, particularly by those in- 
dustrial leaders who felt that the New Deal 
was digging the ground out from under their 
feet. The confidence of his followers was 
greatly strengthened when William Lemke 
was nominated at Cleveland with the alleged 
endorsement of Townsendites and Coughlin- 
ites. Not only most Republicans, but many 
Democrats felt-that this coalition would divert 
millions of votes from President Roosevelt. In 
September, the chances of triumph for the 
New Deal, though still somewhat favorable, 
appeared too even for comfort. After that, 
however, opposition grew steadily weaker and 
by the last of October, everyone except a few 
die-hards realized that President Roosevelt's 
re-election was assured. 


Labor’s Part 


There is no doubt that labor solidified back 
of the New Deal and that it registered its 
vote almost unanimously in favor of the New 
Deal. Neither is there any doubt as to why 
labor took this position. To a measurable 
extent, the New Deal represents aims and 
ideals for which labor has been working these 
many years. Its reaction, therefore, was per- 
fectly normal, and so was that of the farmers. 

The New Deal’s popularity, however, goes 
deeper than trade unionism or payment for 
plowed-under crops. Primarily it rests on 
the general belief that this era of mass pro- 
duction and organized industry calls for 
readjustment. People of all classes, but par- 
ticularly the working and middle classes, 
feel that they enjoy no such social security 
as they could and should under a government 
like ours. They feel that there is too great 
a spread between wealth and poverty, that 
something has occurred whereby vast fortunes 
are piled up with effort by some, while those 
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who toil seriously and constructively fail to 
get their rightful share. They feel that a 
gradual redistribution of wealth and profit 
is in order and, while they want this done 
by methods which come within the framework 
of the American political system, they insist 
on its being done. 

The split in labor which synchronized with 
its virtual unanimous support of the New 
Deal should not be taken too seriously. While 
a sharp division appears to have arisen be- 
tween those who favor industrial versus craft 
unions, the real issue is which crowd shall 
control future policies, and the probabilities 
are that it will be settled by compromise. The 
very nature of modern industry would seem 
to indicate both craft and industrial unions 
and that they can cooperate effectively if, as, 
and when the proper relationship is estab- 
lished. 

The vital problem in connection with labor 
and labor organization is to discover some 
formula whereby its chronic disputes, not 
only with employers, but within its own ranks, 
can be settled in an orderly manner. The 
solution of that problem depends as much 
on labor as on other people. 


Happy Ending 


Despite all the shouting and sidestepping 
all the raucous disagreeing and dividing, all 
the mistakes and disillusionments, we Ameri- 
cans come to the end of 1936 in a happy, 
hopeful state of mind. Compared to most 
other countries, we are in a splendid position 
to move forward with assurance. We are at 
peace with all the world. We have avoided 
violence and disorder within our own borders; 
we have proved our capacity to make drastic 
changes without disturbance; we are steadily 
moving forward toward recovery. 

Regardless of our unbalanced budget and 
extravagant spending, our credit is still un- 
assailable. For the first time in a generation, 
we have something like a national program 
to follow. That program has been approved 
by a vast majority and is now being accepted 
with good grace by those who opposed it. 
Through voluntary wage raises, through 
bonuses, and through declarations of willing- 
ness to cooperate, business has placed itself 
squarely behind the New Deal. That does 
not mean that business or other people are 
prepared to accept every scheme put forward 
in the name of the New Deal, but it does 
mean that the underlying aims and objectives 
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will meet with far less resistance than they 
have in the past. Issues of less importance 
than that of the New Deal have thrown other 
countries into civil war, established dictators, 
and led to repression. The thought that 
such issues might arise have induced other 
countries to abandon democratic ideals and 
to invoke a degree of discipline which can 
only retard progress. The American people 
have a right to congratulate themselves on 
the fact that they could inaugurate such 
changes as the New Deal implies without 
major disturbance; that they could accept 
the challenge of meeting modern problems 
without forsaking their system of government 
or the principles on which it rests. They have 
furnished the world a vivid example of the 
workability of Republican government. 


World At Large 


F A politically minded Rip van Winkle 
| had decided to slumber throughout the 

year 1936, ne would have settled down 
to rest with hope in his heart, but fear in 
his mind. His hope would have been inspired 
by the fact that for the first time in history 
the society of nations had agreed to take 
action against an act of unprovoked aggres- 
sion, that nations were applying economic 
sanctions against Italy to prevent the seizure 
of Ethiopia, and that the League of Nations 
seemed on its way to follow the precedents 
of the Saar plebiscite rather than the Man- 
churian episode. 

But his awakening would have told him 
that his mind had been right. For all the 
old landmarks, obscured in late 1935 by wish. 
ful sentiments, were now clearly visible. The 
deification of the nation-state, unbridled na- 
tional sovereignty, the desire for peace which 
would not measure up to paying the price 
of peace, and the philosophy of “what we 
have, we hold” and its corollary, “what we 
haven't, we'll grab”—all this would have 
greeted him in the steely dawn of 1937. 


Highlights of 1936 

These things are old, familiar landmarks. 
The year 1936 followed along the trail they 
marked, striking off at no new and unpredict- 
able tangents. It will be noted by the his- 
torian, however, as the year marking three 
major developments which, seen in the reveal- 
ing light of hindsight, folkowed logically 
out of the immediate past, affecting—and 
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promising to affect still more—the map of 
the world as it has been known. 

The first of these was the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia, the emergence of Italy as an 
imperial power and the consequent collapse 
of the only worth-while progeny of the last 
war—the collective peace system. 

The second was the resurgence of Germany 
as the most important political factor on the 
European continent, if not in the world. Re- 
armed, and with complete sovereignty re- 
gained over her own territory, the Reich 
has revived the dream of a German Mitteleu- 
ropa; linked with Italy and finally with Japan, 
she has made fascism a dominant international 
force and has brought the Far East within 
the orbit of continental politics. 

The third development, intensified and ac- 
centuated, but not induced, by the Spanish 
civil war, has been the tendency of bewildered 
citizens to seek security in dictators, either 
of the right or the left, the assumption of 
diplomatic leadership by these dictators, and 
the bitter struggle, manifested in varying 
degrees throughout the entire world, between 
the ideologies which they represent—fascism 
and communism. As a corollary of this, the 
democratic nations found themselves at the 
end of 1936 with an influence in world politics 


humiliatingly inferior to that which they en- 
joyed a momentous twelvemonth earlier. 


Ethiopia Tests the League 

If the League of Nations had been able to 
pick its spot for a test case, it could not 
have done much better than to select the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 

The Manchurian episode of odious memory 
could at least be excused on the ground that 
it was ten thousand-odd miles removed from 
Geneva; but the Ethiopian crisis reached into 
the heart of European affairs and threatened 
directly the Mediterranean interests dear to 
Great Britain, which was then dominating 
League councils. 

There was no doubt as to which party was 
the aggressor in the dispute. In fact, there 
was moie than a suspicion that the Italian 
desire for an Ethiopian empire, impelled by 
internal economic deflation and fascist jingo- 
ism, had been broached at the meeting of the 
Stresa powers in 1935, but tacitly evaded. 
At the same time, Marshal de Bono, in a 
recent book prefaced by Mussolini himself, 
declares that the groundwork of the cam- 
paign was begun in 1932, actual military 
plans having been drawn up in 1934. 


Il 420, Florence 
AT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ DOOR 
Azana: “‘Won’t you adopt me, I am an 
orphan without bread ?’’ 
I have nearly ruined myself 
adopting this one.”’ 


Thanks, 


The task of curbing the aggressor in this 
particular case was not insuperable. Italy’s 
economic position made her particularly sus- 
ceptible to the mildest form of League action 
—economic sanctions; December 1935 found 
her with a minimal gold reserve and an ad- 
verse trade balance of 300,000,000 lire. In 
Ethiopia, geography gave the native troops 
an initial advantage and placed the superior 
mechanical equipment of the invaders at a 
discount, while the limited duration of the 
season between the rains threatened the 
Italians with the expense of a new cam- 
paign should they fail to gain their objective 
by June. Finally, there was the difficulty of 
transporting Italian troops to the scene of 
hostilities; if worst came to worst, the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal provided a potential 
second line of defense between economic and 
military sanctions. 


Collective Action 


At the beginning of the year, sanctions 
provisions were in force under five heads: 
the embargo on arms shipments to Italy, the 
prohibition of loans and credits to Italy, the 
boycott of Italian goods, the ban on exports 
of transport animals, rubber, and certain 
metals, and the arrangements for the com- 
pensation of nations losing trade through the 
imposition of sanctions. Conspicuous by their 
absence from the list were the key war mate- 
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rials. And missing from the sanctionist front 
were Austria, Hungary, Albania, Paraguay, 
Switzerland (in part), and, of course, the 
main non-League nations, Germany, Japan, 
and the United States. 

All in all, however, this was a commendable 
degree of unity, and hopes ran high for the 
success of the experiment. Between Decem- 
ber 1935 and March 1936, Italy’s exports fell 
from 17,155,000 to 1,802,000 U. S. A. gold 
dollars, and her imports, from 21,736,000 to 
5,742,000 gold dollars. At the same time she 
was losing 12,500,000 gold lire a day, 2,039,- 
000,000 having been exported out of the gold 
reserve of 4,316,000.000 lire announced by 
the Bank of Italy on October 20, 1935. 

In the face of this the Fascist war bill 
still mounted. January, February, and March 
saw a series of special decrees authorizing 
new expenditures in East Africa, and an un- 
offtcial estimate placed the cost of the cam- 
paign up to the end of March at seven billion 
lire. 

There was no disposition on the part of 
the League of Nations, however, to push the 
vital oil sanctions, a question which was re- 
ferred to a Committee of Experts on January 
22. The report, issued on February 12, sug- 
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Glasgow Bulletin 


AN OLIVE BRANCH ON A BAYONET? 
The Foreign Secretary has made adequate 
reply to Mussolini’s rather truculent offer 

of friendship to Great Britain. 
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gested that such a move would be valueless 
without the adherence of the United States 
and although the British forwarded it at the 
next meeting of the Committee of Eighteen 
on March 12, the matter was allowed to drop, 
The proposed closing of the Suez Canal met 
a similar fate. 

The rest of March and the first half of 
April saw the resurgence of the idea of con. 
ciliation out of the ashes of the ill-starred 
Hoare-Laval plan of November. This pro. 
duced nothing but a final plea from the 
League to the Italian Government, issued on 
April 20. Coercion had disappeared into the 
background, and it only remained for Italy, 
by means of a dramatic spurt before the June 
rains set in, to occupy Addis Ababa on May 6. 
The lifting of sanctions by the individual 
nations and, finally, by the League itself on 
July 15, comprised only a formal anti-climax. 


Post Mortem 


After such a brave beginning, why the 
sudden about-face on the enforcement of 
sanctions? Five reasons may be suggested: 

First, lack of assurance that the United 
States would consider curbing her oil exports 
undoubtedly threatened the efficacy of oil 
sanctions. 

Second, there must be reckoned the con- 
founding of the military and financial experts 
by the last-minute Italian drive. The sanc- 
tionist nations had been hoping that financial 
pressure and the June rains would defeat 
Italy without any further efforts on their part; 
in this, unfortunately, they were proved 
wrong. 

Third, one must consider the fear in cer- 
tain powerful circles in England that the 
collapse of Italy would mean a bitter defeat 
for capitalism; they preferred even the suc- 
cess of the Italian threat to the route to the 
Far East. 

Fourth, the British Government was _ be- 
coming acutely aware of the nation’s defi- 
ciency of armed strength, particularly in the 
Mediterranean where the Italian air force was 
promising to prove the obsolescence of the 
battleship as an instrument of war. By March 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin’s mind had 
negotiated the following neat circle of logic: 
The National Government had been elected 
on a platform of. peace; this meant collective 
action and, hence, economic sanctions against 
Italy. But the continuance, if not the intensi- 
fication, of economic sanctions would involve 
Great Britain in war with Italy, which would 
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Glasgow Eventng Times 


HALF-WAY INN—OR OUT? 


Recognizing Franco 


deny the Government’s popular mandate. 
Therefore, sanctions should not be pressed. 

But finally—and of most importance—came 
the rise of a new threat to the North. Ger- 
many had introduced conscription; on March 
7 she had remilitarized the Rhineland. Both 
France and Great Britain preferred to pay 
off Italy with a substantial slice of Africa in 
the hope of gaining her as an ally against 
the Teuton. 


Upshot of the Dispute 

Half-hearted as they were, sanctions proved 
a costly experiment for Europe. One estimate 
places the cost of the Ethiopian war to Europe, 
excluding Italy, at more than $600,000 a day. 
Great Britain and France calculated that they 


had each lost approximately $20,000,000 
worth of trade. And more vitally affected 
were the Balkan countries; Yugoslavia, for 
one, had been accustomed to sending 21% of 
her exports to Italy. 

To Great Britain, hers was a heavy price 
to pay for the sour sight of Mussolini sitting 
astride the Mediterranean route to the Far 
East. Egypt and the Sudan had been placed 
between Italian pincers. Doumeirah Island, 
overlooking the southern entrance to the Red 


Sea, had been fortified, as had Pantellaria, 
commanding Malta in the Mediterranean, and 
the Dodecanese, overlooking the entrance to 
the Dardanelles. Italian agitators were at 
work stirring up the Arabs and the Egyptians 
against the English—with notable results in 
the former case. More serious was the proved 
inefficacy of the existing machinery for the 
prevention of war. For all nations this was 
an eventuality which could not be regarded 
with equanimity. For Great Britain, it meant 
that she suddenly found herself short of arms 
in a world in which arms were all that counted. 

France lacked the security afforded by a 
system which she had so successfully maneu- 
vered to her own ends. But the real losses 
were absorbed by the smaller nations. Their 
independence no longer assured, they remem- 
bered Dickens’ saying: “‘Every man for 
himself,’ said the elephant as he danced 
among the chickens.” Discretion and often 
necessity demanded that they seek salvation 
in the protection of a great’ power—and in 
many cases one of the dictators was the near- 
est available help. 

True, the League did reassert its principles 
once more, when in September, the attempt 
to unseat Ethiopia was thwarted. But the 
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gesture was ineffective, and it did little to 
divest the several plans for the reform of 
the League which were propagated during 
the summer of their shrouding of unreality. 


Triumph of Bluff 

Two phases of aggression in 1936 had a 
profound bearing on the future. 

‘The first concerns the reluctance of the 
League nations to press sanctions for fear of 
provoking a war with Italy. Marshal de Bono 
in his book (already mentioned) discloses re- 
ceipt of a message from Mussolini during 
the campaign: “He [Mussolini] told me that 
if we got into trouble with the English, we 
would naturally be obliged to renounce our 
offensive action and content ourselves with 
keeping to a defense which would have in- 
sured the integrity of the colony [Eritrea].” 
In other words, the bluff could have been 
called. 

The second incident relates to remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland. It has since been dis- 
closed that the Reichswehr was opposed to 
this move; in fact, it has been told that Hitler 
went so far as to give his generals the orders 
to evacuate in the event of French mobiliza- 
tion (see France Outbluffed in Current His- 
tory for October 1936). The reputation of 
the authorities who have brought this to 
public attention is such that it can safely be 
accepted as authentic, at least in principle. 
In short, Hitler would have backed down 
before a bold front. 

These two incidents may be considered the 
crucial events of the year, for they established 
as a safe diplomatic technique the presenta- 
tion of the fait accompli, thereby turning the 
page for the year’s next, and most serious, 
chapter—the resurgence of Nazi Germany and 
the dominance of the dictators. 


German Sovereignty 

If Hitler had aided Mussolini’s success in 
Ethiopia, he was in I] Duce’s debt for paving 
the way for the obliteration of the Treaty of 
Versailles. He could also thank the liberal 
opinion of the world, which lent tacit assent to 
the rectification—no matter by what means— 
of what it felt to be a flagrant injustice. As 
The Week ironically stated: “The British pub- 
lic is not pro-Hitler, but pro-Stresemann, and 
* * * the news of his death, when it reaches 
this country, will come as a grave shock to 
many.” 

Remilitarization of the Rhineland in March 
and the renunciation in November of inter- 
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national control of the chief waterways— 
the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Danube 
Rivers—restored to the Reich full sovereignty 
over her own territory. Less easy for the 
outer world to palate was the course of Nazi 
expansion abroad. This may be divided into 
two phases—the economic and the political, 

The main drive for the extension of German 
economic influence since 1933 has been con- 
centrated upon southeastern Europe, the es- 
tablishment of a regional economy (Gross- 
raumwirtschaft) having been a favorite theory 
of the National Socialist economists, although 
not, incidentally, of Dr. Schacht. 

The motivating reason for this has been 
the fact that the economy of the southeast 
is naturally complemental to that of the Reich. 
From the German point of view, complete 
self-sufficiency is impossible, no matter how 
graciously citizens accept the slogan “Guns 
instead of butter.” The next best alternative, 
then, is the assurance of supplies from a con- 
tiguous territory; and Balkan fruit, eggs, 
lumber, fodder, fibers, oils, and fats fill the 
bill nicely. Drastically short of foreign ex- 
change, the Reich has been able to evolve 
machinery which overcomes these difficulties. 
Instead of the usual employment of interna- 
tional exchange, importers make payments in 
their own national currencies into a clearing 
account, generally with the national central 
bank; exporters are paid out of the funds 
thus accumulated. 

In Balkan eyes the arrangement has definite 
advantages. These nations have been largely 
built up by foreign capital—chiefly British 
and French. The cessation of foreign lending 
after the financial crisis of 1930 brought a 
hiatus in their economic development. Fail- 
ing to receive further loans from former in- 
vestors, they sought funds from the exchange 
of commodities. Their greatest need has been 
an assured outlet for their agricultural prod- 
ucts and raw materials; this, Germany has 
offered to supply through the bilateral agree- 
ments in question. At the same time, the 
variable arbitrary values of the mark have 
often made possible the realization of a con- 
siderably higher price than might otherwise 
have been received for these products—an 
expense Germany was willing to meet for 
political reasons. 

Under these influences German-Balkan 
trade has_grown apace. In 1936 a new factor 
entered. It is clear that if imports and ex- 
ports do not equal each other in the clearing 
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accounts, a balance accrues to one or another 
country. By June 1936, five Balkan countries 
had a credit on Germany to the amount of 
100 million marks—a sum which the Reich 
lacked the foreign exchange to pay. This 
was the prime reason for Dr. Schacht’s June 
visit to Budapest, Sofia, Athens, and Belgrade; 
either the Balkans had to absorb a sufficient 
surplus of German exports in the shape of 
jron and steel, chemical products, machines, 
and, more particularly, armaments, or else 
they stood no chance of collecting on their 
debts. 

And so German exports to the Danubian and 
Balkan bloc, which increased from 191.6 to 
319.9 million marks between 1933 and 1935, 
were expected to reach the figure of 420 mil- 
lion in 1936. And imports from those coun- 
tries, which jumped from 235.4 million marks 
in 1933 to 412.5 in 1935, were expected to 
exceed 450 millions in 1936. 

Devaluation may affect this arrangement, 
since it will permit nations which have re- 
cently left the gold standard to undercut 
Germany in the foreign markets. But so far 
this factor has not adversely affected Ger- 
many’s foreign trade, partially because of the 
compensating measures which Germany has 
put into effect, such as export subsidies, and 
partly because of the rigid character of the 
bilateral agreements which she favors. 

In passing, mention must be made of the 
fact that Germany is now no negligible fac- 
tor in the economy of the Far East, her ex- 
ports to China now exceeding those of Great 
Britain. A potentially significant event, there- 
fore, was her signing of a trade treaty with 
Manchuria last April. 


Fascists, Unite! 


On the political side, German diplomacy 
scored a triumph with the announcement on 
July 11 of an Austro-German agreement. Out- 
wardly, this treaty provided for Germany’s 
recognition of Austrian independence and 
Austria’s recognition of herself as a “German 
state.” 

Just what caused the wolf to lie down with 
the lamb at a time when the outside world 
expected to see the latter devoured, has not 
yet been fully disclosed. Many observers saw 
in it an insidious but effective means of achiev- 
Ing anschluss; the treaty has been described 
as “a gentlemen’s agreement between two 
gentlemen, one of whom is not sure that the 
other is.” The main question is, Why did 
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Italy agree to a move which promised to bring 
German influence down to the Brenner Pass? 

The probable explanation is that the two 
fascist powers, both undoubtedly cognizant of 
the impending Spanish revolt, foresaw the 
need for collaboration and decided to bury 
existing differences—for the time being, at 
any rate. 

Following another show of German strength 
—the doubling of the period of compulsory 
active service in the Reich Army in August— 
the two dictators emphasized their new-found 
solidarity and reached an agreement on Octo- 
ber 25. The two powers were to cooperate in 
matters affecting their parallel interests; Ger- 
many was to recognize Ethiopia, as a reward 
for which she would receive certain economic 
concessions. Both countries agreed to main- 
tain Spain’s territorial and colonial integrity. 
They were, above all, to defend European 
civilization against the menace of communism. 
And they were to cooperate in the Balkans. 

The fascist front was hardening in the face 
of the Spanish war, and now, to all intents 
and purposes Germany, Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary could be considered a fascist entente. 

It only remained for the German-Japanese 
accord to bring Asia into the anti-communist 
bloc. Specifically denying the intention of any 
armed force, the treaty was ostensibly aimed 
at the activities of the Communist Interna- 
tional, and not the Soviet Government, but 
since the instrument of “world revolution” is 
virtually non-operative, this protestation of 
virtue can be taken with a grain of salt. 


Anti-Fascist Front 


Inevitably, there grew up during the year 
an opposition to the fascist offensive. This 
opposition has, in: fact, been seized upon by 
the fascists as an excuse for further activities, 
but the extent to which this errs from the 
truth is demonstrated by the essentially de- 
fensive character of the anti-fascist movement. 

Soviet Russia has found herself obliged to 
place the defense of her national position 
above the propagation of communism, even at 
the expense of watering down the ruling doc- 
trines. The new constitution with its asser- 
tion of the rights of free speech, the restriction 
of abortion and the tightening up of the 
marriage laws, the banning of an opera be- 
cause it ridiculed religion—all can be seen 
as moves to wipe out prejudices which might 
prevent alliances with other anti-fascist states. 
More remarkable was the amazing trial and 
conviction of the Trotzkyites, but if this was 
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a method of impressing upon the outside world 
Soviet Russia’s abandonment of the “world 
revolution” idea, it was extreme and cruel 
enough to defeat its own ends. 

Defensive, too, has been the most significant 
anti-fascist development of the year—the con- 
ception of the Popular Front. Its weakness 
has been that it has represented a union on 
the negative basis of opposition to fascism, 
rather than on a positive program of reform, 
but it has, nevertheless, provided a symbol 
with an appeal equivalent to that of the New 
Deal in America. The Popular Front and the 
clenched fist have proved an effective rallying 
force in Europe, fulfilling a role which could 
not have been achieved by the comparatively 
arid and unemotional concept of Fabian 
gradualism. 

Thus, 1936 saw the introduction of Popular 
Front Governments in France and Spain. And 
in the international sphere, the Franco-Soviet 
pact came to the fore as the diplomatic em- 
bodiment of the same principle. 


Clash in Spain 

The French Popular Front, headed by the 
Socialist Leon Blum and comprising Radical- 
Socialists, Socialists, and Communists, enjoyed 


—for a French government—remarkable sta- 
bility, despite the difficulties which its very 
composition entailed. It was in Spain, how- 
ever, that the growing forces of fascism and 
anti-fascism collided. 

The moderate Left Republican Government, 
elected in February, had encountered difficul- 
ties in tempering the demands for positive ac- 
tion against the large landowners and the 
temporal powers of the Church, made by left- 
wing elements to which it owed its election. 
Economic conditions, already bad, were ac- 
centuated by the strikes with which the Left 
sought to reinforce its demands at the same 
time, the indecision of the Government was 
exaggerated by the sabotaging tactics of the 
Right, under Gil Robles, in the Cortes. Democ- 
racy, in what transpired to be,its last hour 
for years to come, appeared at its worst. 

Not radical enough for the workers and 


peasants, the Government was too “leftish” for 


the propertied interests and the Army. It is 
probable that Premier Azana knew the extent 
of the disloyalty of certain Army leaders; yet 
he did not feel strong enough to execute them. 
As a compromise they were banished to 
Spanish outposts, where they enjoyed an un- 
rivaled opportunity for hatching the revolt. 
That the rebels were amply financed by the 
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moneyed interests is scarcely open to doubt. 
It is also apparent that they acted with the 
connivance, certainly of Germany, and in all 
probability, of Italy as well. Considerable 
evidence of Nazi activities in Spain has since 
been brought to light, particularly in the Man. 
chester Guardian; General Sanjurjo, who but 
for an accident would have led the rebels, is 
also known to have visited Berlin shortly be. 
fore the outbreak. 

Consequently the murders of a member of 
the shock police and of a monarchist deputy 
were no more than convenient signals for the 
commencement of hostilities. 


Stakes in Spain 


Even in early August it was clear that, what- 
ever the outcome, Spanish democracy was 
doomed and that the victorious party would 
be of an extreme hue, either of the Right or 
of the Left. A victory for the conglomeration 
of Royalists, Fascists, and Nationalists, who 
comprised the rebel group, would mean a 
fascist regime with close ties te Germany and 
Italy. A victory for the Left would involve a 
communist or anarchist regime, probably 
linked to Russia. 

The interests of Italy and Germany were all 
too immediately apparent. Portugal, too, 
under the Salazar dictatorship, feared lest a 
communist Spain should spill over and swamp 
the regime. 

France was caught two ways. A rebel vic- 
tory would mean that she would find herself 
sandwiched between two fascist powers; 
furthermore, German allies in the Balearics 
and the Canaries would cut her off from her 
colonial troops, reducing her potential Euro- 
pean military strength by 20%. On the other 
hand, a communist victory would bolster the 
power of the Left Wing of the Popular Front 
—an eventuality which Premier Blum did not 
feel confident he could handle. 

Great Britain had commercial interests in 
Spain and, more particularly, in Portugal. As 
a capitalist power, she preferred the prospect 
of a rebel victory. As a democratic power, 
she did not see much to choose between either 
combatant. As an imperial power, however, 
her supreme interest was that no unfriendly 
nation or group of nations should come into 
control of the Mediterranean Islands which 
were situated so strategically vis-a-vis her sea 
routes. 

The interests of Russia were as obvious as 
those of Germany and Italy. There has been 
no reliable evidence, however, to the effect that 
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she was engaged in manufacturing a com- 
munist revolution in Spain; in fact, the whole 
trend of Soviet foreign policy during the year 
suggests that this was no more than a canard 
propagated in the interests of its inventor. 


Spain Insulated 


The Spanish conflict was more than a war 
_ of interests. It immediately became the focus 
of the struggle between the two creeds which 
had been gathering strength during the year 
and which found in Spain a terrain on which 
they could fight it out. Sympathies divided, 
not only nations, but also classes within na- 
tions; few could justifiably claim indifference 
concerning the. outcome. The chances of 
genuine neutrality were correspondingly less, 
and the dangers of the contagion’s spread to 
a wider battleground consequently greater. 
Under international law, the legally consti- 
tuted Madrid Government had a perfect right 
to receive arms from its sympathizers abroad. 
But the first reaction of Great Britain and 
France was to attempt to insulate the conflict 
through an agreement by which all outside 
nations, whatever their political stripe, would 
forego the right of supplying arms to either 
combatant. 
It was already apparent that the fascist 
powers had been supplying the rebels, espe- 


cially with aeroplanes. The first objective of . 


the democratic powers was, then, the defen- 
sive one of cutting off this source of assistance, 
and France, which led the move for non-inter- 
vention, made it clear that she reserved the 
right to come to the aid of the Government 
forces should the fascists not live up to their 
side of the agreement. In effect, however, the 
democratic nations bartered away their right 
to support Madrid for a promise that the 
fascists would abandon an illicit connection 
with the rebels. 

For a time it seemed that the plan might 
work. By the third week in August all the 
major powers had signed up—although after 
endless diplomatic bickering and in each case 
upon the zondition that the nation in question 
would only observe the agreement to the ex- 
tent that its rivals did. On September 9, the 
non-intervention committee held its first meet- 
ing in London. 


The “Open Door’ in Spain 


Whatever hopes may have been engendered 
by the neutrality pact, it was soon obvious that 
German bombers had blasted the way to 
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Madrid for the rebels and that Italian help 
had made possible the establishment of rebel 
bases in the Balearics. Portugal itself was 
wide open and gun-runners crossed the border 
into Spain like water through a sieve. 

Russia brought the matter forcibly before 
the committee, and London became the scene 
of all the violent recriminations of outraged 
innocence Germany and Italy denied all the 
charges and accused the Soviet of aiding 
Madrid. 

But as the rebels closed in around the 
Spanish capital, Germany, Italy, and Portugal 
abandoned all pretense of neutrality; the vic- 
tory which seemed so imminent was far more 
valuable than the observance of an interna- 


__tional agreement which, they had convinced 


themselves, Russia was breaking anyway. 
Portugal, and then Germany and Italy, recog- 
nized the rebel regime out of hand; and with 
this encouragement, General Franco declared 
a paper blockade of Barcelona, while the 
Fascist Grand Council in Italy declared itself 
willing to go to any lengths to prevent sup- 
plies from Russia reaching Spain. 

Still victory eluded the rebels. This was in 
part due to considerations of military strategy. 
Franco, already in need of recruits, was 
obliged to weaken his front by keeping out- 
posts north and east of Toledo to ward off a 
possible flank attack. Then, as the siege of 
Madrid set in, the Government began to re- 
ceive assistance almost certainly from Soviet 
Russia. Further, the International Brigade— 
composed of foreign liberals, communists, 
socialists, democrats—had materially bolstered 
the loyalist ranks with soldiers of some ex- 
perience and much enthusiasm. 

As the year drew to a close the rebels were 
thwarted at the gates of Madrid, but were in 
possession of the northwestern half of Spain; 
the Government had moved to Valencia, 
Loyalist troops grimly holding on to the 
Spanish capital; and an anarchist regime, 
friendly to the Government, had been firmly 
established in Catalonia. The war seemed 
deadlocked. 


Why Intervention? 


Why did the democratic powers insist upon 
the maintenance of the non-intervention agree- 
ment long after it had become a farce, partic- 
ularly since it promised the rebels a victory 
which they could not otherwise gain, and 
which could only be unfavorable to the in- 
terests of the democratic nations themselves. 
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The Communist section of the French Popular 
Front soon became vocal against the policy, 
but the bulk of French opinion seemed to 
prefer the attitude that perhaps Franco was 
not so bad after all and that there was no use 
taking undue risks to prevent a victory which 
had seemed inevitable. ’ 

British pressure was equally influential in 
keeping the French in line, and Great Britain 
may be credited with the burden of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the non-inter- 
vention policy. Imperial interests, absorbed 
with the Mediterranean sea-route, suggested 
the desirability of a Government victory. On 
the other hand, commercial and capitalistic 
interests saw that a rebel triumph would save 
substantial investments in Spain and Portu- 
gal. 

This conflict seems to have been reconciled 
by two assumptions: first, that a rebel victory 
was inevitable and that to open the sluice 
gates for French and Russian assistance to 
the Government would only prolong the war 
without affecting the result; second, that 
Franco was not in pawn to Germany and 
Italy, and that if victorious he would still be 
manageable—the more so in that he would 
owe large sums for his mercenaries and Eng- 
land was the most available lender. 


These considerations were reinforced by the 
argument that the committee in London pro- 
vided an invaluable safety valve for the “blow- 
ing-off” of incidents likely to lead to wider 
conflict, and. that, if nations were allowed to 
participate openly, their national prestiges 


would become so involved that the> : would 
ensue a general war between fascism and com- 
munism which could not be confined to Spain. 


Extremes Meet 


It can be said of the non-intervention policy 
that the first two assumptions were proved 
wrong; an earlier supply of arms, in all prob- 
ability, would have assured a Government vic- 
tory and at the same time prevented the ex- 
tremist sentiments which will inevitably 
dominate the next official Spanish regime, 
whatever it may be. Nor can it be denied 
that General Franco will be mortgaged up to 
the hilt to Hitler and Mussolini. 

As for the conflict between fascism and 
communism, that is being waged merrily on 
all fronts as it is. Germany and Italy, by dint 
of their premature recognition of Franco, have 
their reputations at stake; they will not toler- 
ate a loss. Russia is equally persuaded that 
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fascists should not rule Spain, although she 
will not go to the same lengths as Germany 
and Italy to achieve her desires. 

At the fourth Nazi conference Hitler spoke 
menacingly of Russia with her Urals and the 
Ukraine. A press war has been raging be. 
tween the two nations. Italy, too, has stepped 
into the fray, and fascist movements raised 
aggressive heads in France and England. 

The Spanish war was further responsible 
for precipitating the Catholic Church into the 
struggle. Always opposed to communism, the 
Vatican took up the cudgels aggressively dur- 
ing 1936. The Holy See planned to extend 
the activities of the Pro Deo committees or- 
ganized in several European countries to unite 
Catholics and Protestants in the fight against 
communism. An international rally was an- 
nounced for April 1937 for the purpose of 
“averting from Christendom the menace of 
communism.” This development has not only 
served to assure the presence of such clerical 
states in the fascist fold, but may also act in 
the future to undermine such movements as 
the Popular Front in France in which Cath- 
olics have united with communists for the 
secular and humanitarian purpose of warding 
off fascism. 

Neutrality in Spain or not, it was clear that 
the Spanish conflict had intensified the wider 
struggle and that confinement of the hostilities 
to the Iberian peninsula was due less to the 
activities of the London Committee than to 
the fact that the dictators were not yet ready 
for the larger battle. 


China Awakes 


The long-suspected treaty between Germany 
and Japan confirmed, rather than founded, 
the relationship between the forces dominating 
Europe and those operating in the Far East. 
But the Oriental output of fascism, unlike its 
western contemporaries, lost its initiative dur- 
ing the course of the year. 

In January, Japan’s Foreign Minister de- 
manded of China “active and effective collab- 
oration with Japan”, recognition of Man- 
chukuo, and joint action against communism 
as a “common cause of all the nations in East 
Asia.” Pressure was continued upon the five 
North China provinces bounded by Man- 
chukuo, Mongolia, and the Yellow River— 
Hopei, Chahar, Shantung, Shansi, and Suiyan. 
By mid-year, the first two were in the Japanese 
game-bag. Extensive smuggling into North 
China represented a further attempt to isolate 
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these provinces from the Nanking Govern- 
ment, as well as a means of substantially 
cutting into Chiang Kai-Shek’s revenues. At 
the end of the year, the Japanese supported 
a Mongolian-Manchukuoan attack on Suiyan, 
with the purpose of cutting off Nanking from 
Outer Mongolia—the Soviet buffer state. 

Russia, the second factor in the situation, 
concluded a mutual assistance pact with Outer 
Mongolia and contented herself with strength- 
ening her defensive position by the concentra- 
tion of troops. 

China, the third, and at present the most 
important, factor in the situation, looks out 
upon 1937 in a very different mood from that 
in which she faced 1936. The South China 
revolt in June, a protest against Chiang .Kai- 
Shek’s passive anti-Japanese policy, threatened 
to disrupt the nation at a time when it most 
needed unity. But the National Government 
emerged, without bloodshed, stronger than be- 
fore; furthermore, the generous terms of the 
peace settlement indicated that Chiang Kai- 
Shek was proving more amenable to the 
South’s demands for a bold front against the 
Japanese. :; 

This, in fact, the Chinese dictator coul 
hardly refuse; nationalist feeling was rising 
at a significant pace and the spontaneous kill- 
ing of Japanese evidenced its intensity through 
the latter part of the year. The nation was 
achieving an unprecedented degree of unity in 
the face of the aggressor to the North—so 
much so that Nanking was able in September 
to oppose and make strong counter-demands 
to Japanese requests which were laid down 
with the implication that the only alternative 
to their acceptance was war. 


Mutual Dilemmas 


It has been characteristic of Far Eastern 
politics during the last year that events have 
been capable of remaining in a state of serious 
crisis for almost indefinite periods. This may 
be explained by the fact that both Japan and 
China face major dilemmas which would be 
brought to a head by any sudden and positive 
action on the part of either. 

Japan is irretrievably committed to her 
North China policy. To retreat means to lose 
face, and to advance to the west means a colli- 
sion with Soviet Russia. For the latter even- 
tuality she is not prepared, and the German 
treaty has proved a diplomatic blunder which 
culminated in the resignation of her Foreign 
Minister. At home, she faces a class crisis 
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unless she can find an outlet for her peoples 
on the continent; but the expense of intensive 
imperialism or of a consequent war threaten 
to prove more than her economy could stand. 

Chiang Kai-Shek, for his part, cannot flout 
increasingly powerful national feeling by 
knuckling down to Japan; he cannot join the 
Japanese Red-hunt—much as he may dislike 
the communists—for fear of alienating, not 
only Russia, but a potent domestic ally against 
the Mikado. On the other hand, he cannot 
afford to fight Japan, for that would mean 
almost certain defeat. 

And so Japan and China enter the New 
Year sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, mak- 
ing bold faces at each other, and not doing 
much about it. 


What of the Neutrals? 


From the westernmost tip of the Spanish 
coast to the easternmost of the Pacific Islands 
mandated to Japan, nations have been jump- 
ing into either the fascist’ or the communist 
side of the scales. Impelling them has been 
the eastward drive of Germany toward the 
Soviet controlled Urals and Ukraine. 

Which way the scales will eventually tip 
and the success or failure of the embattled 
Nazis will depend to no small extent upon the 
actions of those who are trying to maintain 
a precarious balance between the two forces. 

To the east of Germany, the most important 
development during the year was the renewal 
of the Franco-Polish alliance in September. 
This check to Germany was due to the coura- 
geous willingness of the French unequivocally 
to guarantee the assistance Poland asked and 
to make available funds for Polish rearma- 
ment. A corollary of the pact has been the 
haltering of the Nazis who were about to take 
over Danzig and who now seem to have .been 
left in the lurch by the Reich. November saw 
the resumption of negotiations concerning the 
neutral alliance between Poland and Rumania, 
which would place a stumbling block—albeit 
a weak one—in the eastward path of German 
empire. 

But the cardinal objective of German policy 
has been to sew up her western frontiers so 
that she might be free to go after the Soviets. 
Hence she has exerted every effort to break 
up the Franco-Soviet alliance, which would 
bring France down upon the German west if 
the Reich attacked Russia. Mid-summer prog- 
ress toward a renewal of the Locarno agree- 
ments promised to achieve this result, for it 
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was certain that Russia would not be included 
in the settlement. But the proposal fizzled out. 

Belgium’s declaration of neutrality promised 
to aid the Reich, but it was offset by France 
and England declaring in November that they 
would resist any German aggression to the 
west. 

With alliances tightening against her in 
that direction, Germany still faces the 
existence of the Franco-Soviet pact, but the 
vital consideration is, what would England do 
if Germany attacked Russia? 


English Per plexities 


That is a question which, throughput the 
entire year, England herself has not been able 
to answer. This indecision on the part of the 
most influential diplomatic power in Europe 
has been primarily responsible for the nega- 
tive policy toward the fascist advance adopted 
during the year by the democratic powers, and 
it deserves some examination. 

One explanation is that the National Gov- 
ernment entered the year with a split per- 
sonality. Reelected in 1935 upon a pacifist, 
strongly pro-League mandate, the Cabinet was 
essentially interested in rearmament and the 
maintenance of British imperialistic interests. 
In one of the most amazing statements ever 
made by a democratic statesman, Mr. Bald- 
win described the dilemma in November: 


“Supposing I had gone to the country and said 
that Germany was rearming and that we must 
rearm, does anybody think that this pacific democ- 
racy would have rallied to that cry at that mo- 
ment? I cannot think of anything that would 
have made the loss of the election, from my point 
of view, more certain.” 


As the year progressed, it became abun- 
dantly evident that Great Britain had reverted 
to the job of trying to maintain the continental 
balance of power and the routes to the east. 
Mr. Eden, whose white piume was always in 
the thick of the battle for the League Covenant 
last January, stated in November that the first 
use of British arms would be for the defense 
of France and Belgium, of Egypt and Iraq, 
with the defense of the Covenant in a minor 
role. 

This was at least a clarification of policy, 
but it left unsolved the major question of 
England’s relation to Germany and Russia. 
The pro-German tide ran high during the 
summer, but subsided after Hitler’s Nurem- 
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berg speech and more so after a series of 
diplomatic blunders on the part of the German 
Ambassador, Herr von Ribbentrop. Still, 
England has not yet come ’round to an un. 
equivocal backing of the anti-fascist powers, 


The King Abdicates 


The bitterest blow was yet to fall, for the 
feelings stirred up by the conflict over the 
King’s proposed marriage will take long to die 
down. 

On the assumption that the King’s marriage 
was a public matter, the constitutional issue 
was clear; it was obvious that the eruption of 
a “King’s Party” would set back English con. 
stitutional development by centuries. On this 
score, only the fascists seriously opposed the 
Cabinet’s stand, and Labor, otherwise not ob- 
jecting to the marriage of the King to a com- 
moner, stood behind the Cabinet. The Parlia- 
mentary support for the King, led by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, that irrepressible oppor- 
tunist, dwindled to ineffectuality. 

But abroad in the nation there were issues 
which pushed the clear constitutional one into 
the background. There was a group which un- 
doubtedly viewed with disfavor the King’s lack 
of respect for tradition—notably the Church 
and the older aristocracy. There were many 
who regarded these activities favorably. There 
were some reactionary circles which resented 
the King’s solicitude for the depressed areas 
of the nation; there were many more who ap- 
preciated these feelings. There was little op- 
position to Mrs. Simpson because she was an 
American, but a great deal because she had 
been divorced twice—particularly in the 
Dominions. 

The final abdication of the King was perhaps 
the least fortunate solution of what had be- 
come an impasse; it will probably leave even 
more bitter feeling than the marriage of the 
King to Mrs. Simpson as Queen, particularly 
since the Duke of York lacks the King’s 
magnetic personality. 

The monarchy will remain; but it will have 
lost much of its luster. The crisis demon- 
strated the unity between the Cabinet and 
the Dominions, with which the Crown is now 
the only formal link. But there will be many 
in these countries disappointed with the result. 
and the true significance of the thunderbolt 
cannot be estimated until a new crisis meas- 
ures the power of the new ruler as an imperial 
rallying force. 
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Of Thee We Sing 


From the viewpoint of international rela- 
tions, the Atlantic Ocean was nearly twice as 
wide at the end of 1936 as it was at the be- 
ginning. The sorry story of the League and 
Ethiopia and the atrocities of the Spanish war, 
stirred up in the United States a feeling of 
repellence and an intensified isolationist sen- 
timent. 

The Ethiopian controversy, involving the 
question of League sanctions and neutral trade, 
produced temporary neutrality legislation 
which the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee sought to replace early in 1936. Plans for 
permanent regulations found the Senators 
split three ways; the best that could be 
achieved was to extend the temporary Pittman 
Act to May 1, 1937, and to hope that the major 
problem of embargoes on raw materials could 
be settled then. The control of the arms trade 
set up in 1935 in the form of a National Muni- 
tions Control Board functioned even to the ex- 
tent of banning the export of scrap tin to 
Japan in the spring of 1936. 

Significantly enough, both parties skirted 
international issues during the Presidential 
campaign. 


Pan American Unity 


A State Department “leak” in February 
brought the news that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration was planning a far-reaching Pan 
American peace parley. This grew during the 
year into the biggest move made by the Presi- 
dent since the World Economic Conference 
collapsed in London during the critical open- 
ing days of his term. The willingness of the 
United States to abandon its right of interven- 
tion in neighboring Latin American republics, 
the desire to make the Monroe Doctrine a Pan 
American policy jointly maintained, and the 
hope of preventing the 21 republics of the 
New World from being involved in possible 
European war by the adoption of a uniform 
neutrality policy, banning all traffic in war 
materials with belligerents, shows what the 
Buenos Aires meeting in December meant. 

The additional prestige given by President 
Roosevelt cruising down below the equator to 
open the conference was not lost upon crisis- 
ridden Europe. The intent to bulwark the New 
World against the war-breeding system of Old 
World politics was plain. For in the back- 
ground was the realization that European in- 
fluences were hard at work in South America 
—especially German and Italian immigration 
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and trade relations. Even the fascist tide was 
washing Latin American shores where Para- 
guay’s war hero proclaimed the first totali- 
tarian state in the New World on March 15, 
1936. A fascist state subsequently appeared 
in June when Bolivia, the other contender in 
the tragic Chaco War, only ended at the open- 
ing of the year, followed the new pattern. 


World Upswing 


The bright spot on the 1936 landscape was 
the emergence of a degree of international 
cooperation for the restoration of economic 
prosperity. 

There has been some easing of tariffs under 
the influence of Secretary Hull's trade pro- 
gram, which now has to its credit tariff agree- 
ments with Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Guatemala; 
Sweden and Finland; Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and France; and, finally, 
Canada. Of these, the last mentioned has been 
the most significant; it went into operation, on 
January 1, 1936, and the first six months of 
1936, as compared with the same period of 
1935. showed a gain of $23.000.000 in Cana- 
dian imports from the United States and of 
$30.000.000 in United States imports from 
Canada. 

The collapse of the “gold bloc” and the 
subsequent currency agreement among Great 
Britain, France, and the United States—sub- 
sequently adhered to by Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland—dragged Italy in its 
train and promised an inhibition of currency 
wars and a stimulus to international trade. 
The qualification to this statement comes from 
Germany, which has remained on the gold 
standard (in a highly heterodox manner) and 
is attempting to build up a self-sufficient econ- 
omy under the new four-year plan. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of the recovery 
achieved so far has been along purely national 
lines. And behind the encouraging picture of 
recovering domestic production and employ- 
ment figures lies the grim consideration that 
these figures can be explained to a large ex- 
tent by enormous expenditures for armaments. 
In Japan, these expenses are imposing a tre- 
mendous burden upon the national economy. 
In Germany, the margin of economic safety is 
even narrower. The armaments themselves 
will hang ominously over 1937, but the eco- 
nomic desperation engendered by the expense 
of building them up constitutes a dangerous 
potential incitement to their use. 





The Realm of Science 





HAT electricity is one of the basic 
7 in the creation and control of 

life is the pet theory of a great many 
electrical engineers. From near association 
with this mysterious phenomenon they have 
distilled a faith equaling and exceeding wor- 
ship for electricity, the beneficent taskmaster. 
Nothing short of life-creation will satisfy these 
electrical scientists. 

Recently Dr. Harold S. Burr, anatomist, Dr. 
Cecil T. Lave, physicist, and Dr. Leslie F. 
Nims, physiologist, reported the development 
of an instrument to measure electrical charges 
in.the body as small as five millionths of a 
volt. Of course, it has tremendous practical 
potentialities—science-mongers, and pop-eyed 
peerers into the future can let themselves go. 
For instance, the machine can be employed to 
detect (long before they are divined by the 
rude methods already at hand) the feeble be- 
ginnings of physiological change, such as the 
development of cancer in the breast of a 
mouse, ovulation in a rabbit, disturbances in 
the nervous-system of salamanders and chicks. 

The inventors have endowed this extraor- 
dinary machine with the technical name 
“Vacuum-tube Microvoltmeter.” In appear- 
ance the machine suggests a radio set through 
the incorporation of important radio circuits 
and amplifying tubes. Like all such scientific 
names, it manages to conceal the machine’s 
real purpose in the technical syllabication. 
But this, unfortunately, is a negative criticism 
since there seems to be no other name handy 
at the moment. ° 

In technique, the machine reverses the ac- 
tion of its predecessors. Instruments thus far 
devised to measure electrical activity in living 
organisms extract current from the body and 
because of varying resistance have recorded 
widely dissimilar and unsatisfactory results. 
However, the microvoltmeter, without drawing 
current from the body, indicates where and 
how strong the electricity is. Two achieve- 
ments result from this method. It is possible 
to go all over the body finding out the relation 
between the electrical patterns outlined and 


what is going on in the body. Beyond that 
there is the analysis of the electrical properties 
themselves, the discovery of how and why 
they appear. This last inquiry is of prime 
interest to Dr. H. S. Burr who, with F. S, 
Northrop, philosopher, has evolved a theory of 
the electrical nature of life formulation. 
Many biologists are agreed that life is a 
physical and chemical phenomenon. In any 
conception of life they begin with atoms, 
whether in the appraisal of living or dead 
organisms. According to Newton, atoms at- 
tract each other (a statement that presupposes 
that two atoms cannot exist in space without 
attracting each other ) ; and this line of thought 
introduces the idea of a sphere of influence, 
or what the physicist calls a “field.” For ex- 
ample, the earth has a “field” of gravitation 
which diminishes in the force of attraction the 
further it extends into space. This example 
is literally applied to the atom or the electron 
to such an extent that in modern physics it is 
impossible to think of matter without its field. 
Curious minds have often wondered why, if 
matter is composed of tiny particles, each one 
actively exerting a peculiar push or pull, it 
doesn’t decompose under external stress. Drs. 
Burr and Northrop have been curious enough 
to attempt an explanation. Starting with in- 
finitesimal particles, they have arrived at a 
conception of life. Superficial observation re- 
veals that living organisms are amazingly 
constant, that they are unified by some force 
so versatile as to be almost indestructible. 
Mangled flesh will bleed and heal; tissue, 
ravaged by disease, will cure. itself. Time and 
again the integrity of the organism will be 
threatened, only to be preserved. None has, 
as yet, dared identify this unifying force. 
However, Dr. Burr puts forth a tentative 


explanation. He thinks that in the “field” of 


the particle lies the force tending to keep 
man, or even a bit of wood, intact. Further. 
it is intimated that the “field” alone does not 
wholly explain the phenomenon, but that the 
interaction of both the particle and the “field” 
is essential. 
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Log of Major Currents 


At this point the new microvoltmeter assists 
the thesis. Since electric currents are found 
in organisms, it is supposed that they are the 
accumulative force derived from the fields of 
the particles which may, or may not, be elec- 
trodynamic. Of course, this is almost entirely 
supposititious. The new microvoltmeter so far 
contents itself with indicating electrical activ- 
ity, and, perhaps, assists physiologists in in- 
vading a branch of electrical engineering. 

Thousands of tests already conducted show 
that living creatures all generate electricity 
in measurable amounts, and that each species 
has its own characteristic electrical pattern. 
Modes of living are reflected by minute 
changes in the electrical patterns. In the 
future it may be possible through the synthesis 
of this and similar techniques to explain just 
how a single cell grows into the complex 
organism that is man, and why a chromosome 
determines whether eyes will be blue, brown, 


or black. 
Judin’s Method 


If nothing else, Soviet science has been 
highly practical. New and daring scientific 
principles have been ruthlessly applied, al- 
though, in some cases to the detriment of 
many imperfect conceptions. However, much 
good has come out of the method. For instance, 
some three years ago D. S. S. Judin of the 
Sklifassovsky Institute, Moscow, lectured be- 
fore the Academia Medicoquirugica of Madrid 
on his method of preserving dead men’s blood 
for emergency transfusion cases. He described 
how he collected the blood of heart-disease 
victims, of men killed in street accidents, and 
of recent suicides, treated it with sodium 
citrate, classified it according to its agglutinat- 
ing properties, and kept it in a refrigerator 
ready for use. The Spanish physicians and 
surgeons listened eagerly and well, scarcely 
realizing that an abundant opportunity would 
be afforded them for putting the method into 
practice. 

Today, it is reported from the Generalidad 
de Catalunya that Judin’s method of using the 
fresh blood of cadavers for transfusion is 
being practically applied on the battlefields of 
warring Spain. Blood is collected from casu- 
alties among the soldiers and civilian popula- 
tion, subjected to a Wassermann test, and, to 
prevent the wrong blood from being injected 
into a wounded man (in such an instance it 
would clot and kill him), it is classified as to 
agglutinating properties. Although blood not 
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more than twelve days old is preferred, there 
are records where month-old blood has been 
used successfully. 

In Spain the blood is stored and when 
needed is transported in electric refrigerators 
on motor trucks in 12-14 liter containers. For 
each transfusion about 350 cubic centimeters 
are drawn and heated to the proper tempera- 
ture. It is doubtful whether successful trans- 
fusions are possible on the battlefields as the 
Spaniards claim. Infection, almost impossible 
to avoid in the open air, would seriously cut 
down the record of successes. It is supposed, 
however, that the Spanish surgeons are taking 
some special precautions which they failed to 
mention in the report. 


Bomb or Gas? 


Military men have disputed violently with 
civilian authorities as to the possible effects 
of air bombing in the event of another mass 
murder. The gist of the argument seems to 
be whether non-combatants will be incinerated, 
mangled, or choked to death. The military 
point to Spain and indicate that high explo- 
sives and incendiary bombs have proved the 
most effective, while the civilian authorities, 
having been fed a strong diet of stories con- 
cerning the horrors of gas, are as firmly con- 
vinced that poison is still the most potentially 
effective. 

Since argument is almost useless when 
combined with an element of fear, the civilian 
authorities of many European countries have 
issued instructions which tell the people what 
to do in case of a gas raid. Underground 
shelters have been provided, and even gas 
drills are regularly conducted. 

In London the police are employing forty 
special motor trucks, constructed as gas 
chambers, to train the police force and fire 
brigade in the emergencies certain to occur 
when the downpour comes. At a recent demon- 
stration of the Air Raid Precautions Depart- 
ment, both the heavy service mask and the 
new cheap twenty-ounce civilian mask (price 
$1.50) were tested. Bystanders were encour- 
aged to put on a mask and step into the 
interior of a tear gas filled motor truck, where 
they were allowed to stay for five-minute 
periods. In the immediate future the Air 
Raid Precautions Department states that some 
40,000,000 masks will be ready for distribu- 
tion to the civilian population. They will 
make pleasant items on any housewife’s list. 


W. CARROLL MUNRO 





Highlights of the Law 


Deal’s gifts to the American public, is 

neither novel nor uniquely American. 
Its history, like many an American institution, 
can be traced to the Coniinent. In this par- 
ticular instance the French Seamen’s Invalid- 
ity and Old Age Insurance Fund (1673) seems 
to be its ancestor. The latter was not only 
the first compulsory insurance institution 
created by national law to provide old age 
security but is considered in all probability 
the first instance of any branch of social in- 
surance made compulsory by statute. By law 
enacted in 1833 the British Parliament ini- 
tiated a policy of offering old age annuities 
through a National Debt Commissioner to 
. those who systematically prepared for income 
during their retirement period. Belgium, 
France and Italy followed in the eighteen 
fifties with similar legislation. 

The first compulsory annuity applying to 
industrial workers was established in 1889 in 
Germany. Its main features were patterned 
after those of ancient mining funds as were 
the provisions for sickness and industrial acci- 
dent insurance. Annuities were paid for in- 
validity, which was defined as loss of more 
than two thirds of one’s earning capacity, and 
for old age, which was 70. Insured workers 
and employers had to share the premiums re- 
quired to finance the benefits, which premiums 
varied with the wage level of the worker. An- 
nuities were adjusted to the size and number 
of the premiums paid. To each annuity paid, 
the Government granted an annual supple- 
ment, thus protecting the community against 
dependency of old age. 

Belgium (1891), France (1895), Italy 
(1898), and Spain (1908) followed, but these 
differed from the German method, the con- 
tributory annuity system of which provided 
pensions as a right, not conditioned on need. 
Subsidies were offered to these individual an- 
nuities voluntarily purchased from the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of Belgium and Italy 
they amounted to one half or more of the 
total cost: in the case of France and Spain, a 
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much smaller sum. Denmark, in 1891, estab- 
lished its system of gratuitous pensions. It 
offered money grants for meritorious citizens 
who were unable to maintain themselves in 
old age. Having been self-respecting workers, 
who had made a valuable contribution to their 
community, they were entitled to some return 
where their own means failed. This govern- 
mental guarantee against insecure old age 
was, however, awarded only upon the satis- 
factory proof of compliance with stringent 
moral requirements. The applicant must not 
have been convicted of crime, vagrancy, mend- 
icancy. He must have lived in a manner not 
offensive to public morality; nor accepted 
within ten years of his application any poor 
relief assistance. 

The basic principles of the Danish plan 
were adopted by New Zealand in 1898. The 
size of the pension was dictated by the terms 
of the statute, instead of being within the dis- 
cretion of the administrative authorities as in 
Denmark. In 1905, France enacted the gratu- 
itous pension measure, and in 1908 the Com- 
monwealth of Australia followed suit. The 
gratuitous pension type of old age security 
placed a premium on dependency, for the 
more the applicant had, the less he received 
from the Government. Enforcing the moral 
qualification clauses offered no small obstacle 
to the successful administration of the system. 

The insurance or annuity plan had decided 
advantages. over this gratuitous pension 
method. Requiring systematic contributions 
during working years lightened the tax bur- 
den. Granting the annuity as a right took it 
from the class of relief. France, Luxem- 
bourg, Rumania and The Netherlands and 
Sweden enacted compulsory old age insurance 
prior to the World War. Between 1918 and 
1930 similar steps were taken by some 13 
European and several Latin American coun- 
tries. All except Sweden, Belgium, and Chile 
(and Great Britain, to a large extent, because 
of administrative problems) limit compulsory 
provisions to wage earners. Sweden in 1913 
attempted popular coverage requiring insur- 
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ance of all persons between 16 and 65 unless 
working in occupations for which old age pen- 
sions were already required. In 1925 Great 
Britain adopted a contributory annuity plan 
retaining the gratuitous pension feature “de- 
nuded of its moral qualification” clause; this 
latter phase was retained because the entire 
population could not be guaranteed an income 
in old age. 

American measures. though but a variety of 
“poor” relief, mark a definite step away from 
the neglect of the aged. They indicate an ap- 
preciative grasp of the problem of old age 
dependency and the imperative need of pro- 
viding some security other than institution- 
alization. But whatever assistance was to be 
scientifically undertaken had to have a com- 
pulsory aspect. Hence the first comprehensive 
step is directed through industry, over which 
government exercises no small degree of con- 
trol. Furthermore, workers are likely to con- 
tribute more readily to old age benefits than 
to other forms of insurance. 


Old Age 


The Social Security Act is not limited to 
unemployment and old age. It embraces as- 
sistance to dependent children, maternal and 
child health, care of crippled children, care 
of neglected children in primarily rural areas, 
vocational rehabilitation, pensions for the 
blind and public health. We confine our con- 
sideration to old age benefits, child welfare, 
public health, and unemployment insurance. 

The proposal for old age insurance ema- 
nated from the staff of the Committee of Eco- 
nomic Security, appointed by the President. 
The major reasons for their recommendation 
of Federal legislation were the need to control 
the upward trend in the costs of old age as- 
sistance and the need to prevent the social 
consequences of increasing dependence upon 
old age assistance. The shortcomings of pri- 
vate pension plans and the experience of for- 
eign nations with old age assistance and 
insurance strengthened their belief in the 
wisdom of Federal control. The advantages of 
closer relationship between the sources of 
revenue and the benefits afford more efficient 
administration. 

National administration rather than a Fed- 
eral-State cooperative plan was deemed de- 
sirable, because the mobility of population 
across State lines required that all actuarial 
computations be made on a national scale. The 
innumerable difficulties given rise to by ac- 
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cumulation of reserves by 48 States, varying 
standards of benefits, rates of States taxes 
upon employers complicating accounting pro- 
cedure, indicate that the administration of old 
age insurance is more expeditiously adaptable 
to large scale operation. 

The Social Security Act provides for two 
types of protection for the aged: (1) Federal 
aid to States for old age pensions or old age 
assistance and (2) compulsory old age insur- 
ance for wage earners and salaried employees 
in all but specifically excluded industries and 
occupations. In the first case the Federal 
Government will pay half of such pensions up 
to a total of $30.00 a month; that is, it will 
contribute to any one person no more than 
$15.00 monthly. Should a State wish to pay 
larger pensions, it would have to bear the 
burden of all in excess of $30.00 monthly. 

Compulsory old age insurance is designed to 
supplement and to reduce the need for State 
old age pensions. The Federal tax is levied on 
employer and employee and applies to all 
business except those specifically excluded. 
Therein it differs from the Unemployment In- 
surance provision of ine Social Security Act, 
which is only imposed upon employers employ- 
ing eight or more workers for a period of 
twenty days in twenty different weeks per year. 
The old age insurance tax is not assessed on 
the portion of a worker’s pay above $3,000.00 
annually, whereas the State unemployment in- 
surance tax is levied on all sums paid out in 
wages and salaries, irrespective of what was 
paid to any specific individual. Excluded 
from the taxable orbit of both old age and 
State laws are agricultural labor, domestic 
service in private home, casual labor not in 
the course of the employer’s trade or business, 
maritime service within navigable waters of 
U. S., Federal employment, employment by 
State or local Government and employment 
in non-profit-seeking organizations. religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, and educational. 
However, all workers over 65 are excluded 
from the Federal tax levied for old age insur- 
ance. Furthermore, the old age tax does not 
apply to casual laborers employed in services 
other than those connected with their em- 
ployer’s trade or business. While old age 
annuities are intended to decrease the number 
of pensioners, they will not eliminate pensions, 
for self-employed workers, farmers, mer- 
chants, and others scheduled in the unincluded 
occupations do not come under the old age in- 
surance law. To protect these and annuitants 
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whose income and resources are too low in the 
judgment of State authorities, pensions will 
still be needed. 


Child Welfare 


The purpose of the child welfare phase of 
the program was to provide “safeguards 
against misfortunes which cannot be wholly 
eliminated in this man-made world of ours.” 
As pointed out in the report of the Committee 
on Economic Security to the President “the 
core of any social plan must be the child.” 
The effect of economic insecurity on children 
was graphically brought to public attention 
when, in the winter of 1934-35, 8,000,000 
(about 40% of persons on relief) were chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. The need for a 
preventive as well as remedial program is 
beyond individuals or localities to provide. 

While early laws granting aid to dependent 
children in their own homes were restricted 
to the widowed mother and her children, they 
later have assumed wider scope. To date, 


Georgia and South Carolina are the only two 
States in the Union without laws previding 
funds for the care of such dependents. Title 
IV of the Social Security Act authorizes an 


appropriation of $24,750,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1935 to be used for 
payments to the States equal to one-third of 
the sums expended by them for such aid 
during the .quarter for which the allotment 
was made. To qualify under it, the State plan 
must: 


(1) provide that it shall be in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the State, and, if ad- 
ministered by them, be mandatory upon them; 
(2) previde for financial participation by the 
State; (3) either provide for the establishment 
or designation of a single State agency to ad- 
minister the plan, or provide for the establish- 
ment or designation of a single State agency to 
supervise the administration of the plan; (4) 
provide for granting to ahy individual, whose 
claim with respect to aid to a dependent child 
is denied, an opportunity for a fair hearing be- 
fore such State agency; (5) provide such meth- 
ods of administration (other than those relating 
to selection, tenure of office, and compensation 
of personnel) as are found by the Board to be 
necessary for the efficient operation of the plan: 
and (6) previde that the State agency will 
make such reperts, in such form and contain- 
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ing such information, as the Board may from 
time to time require, and comply with such 
provisions as the Board may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 


The plan must be approved by the Social 
Security Board, but cannot be approved unless 
its residence requirements make every de- 
pendent child eligible “who has resided for 
one year immediately preceding the applica- 
tion for such aid or was born within the state 
within one year immediately preceding the 
application, if the mother has resided in the 
State for one year immediately preceding the 
birth.” Eligibility is not determinable merely 
by citizenship or residence. School attendance 
of the children is an important factor in deter- 
mining the eligibility of the mother to receive 
aid. Ownership of some property is usually 
permitted, but restricted. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to make restrictions less rigid and to 
depend more upon the application of the 
principles of social service emphasizing the 
use of the trained staff in the administering 
of medical care, planning of better housing, 
diminishing the work of the mother, and 
supervising the recreational needs and _be- 
havior problems of children. By virtue of 
Title IV of the Act the principle has been 
increasingly fostered of the maintenance of 
home life for helpless children, particularly in 
rural areas. That this is a reasonable social 
objective is now generally recognized. From 
the maze of divergent policies existent in 
various States, through the grant-in-aid, the 
Social Security Board may effect harmonious, 
if net identical, plans throughout the country. 

Features administered by the Children’s 
Bureau are the Maternal and Child Health 
Services, the Services for Crippled Children 
and Child Welfare Services. Throughout these 
services particular emphasis is placed upon 
the extension of activities to rural sections. 
Prompting this emphasis was the fact that in 
each year since 1929 rural areas have had a 
higher mortality rate than urban areas owing | 
to the inadequacy of provision for prenatal 
care and obstetrical nursing services, together 
with the general lack of resources for dealing 
with dependent children. 


BENJAMIN WERNE 





On the Religious Horizon 


UCH interest was created by the re- 
M cent opening of the temples in one 

Indian State to the untouchables. No 
one is to be barred because of race, caste, or 
previous condition of servitude. .One of the 
prime reasons for this action was the danger 
of a wholesale desertion of Hinduism by these 
same “untouchables,” many to Christianity. 
The sudden loss of fifty million adherents 
(more than 20% of the world Hindu popula- 
tion) would have been a terrific blow. 

Mr. Gandhi, crusading against untouch- 
ability, has spoken as one of the oppressors 
and has done practically nothing to change 
the Hindu attitude toward the untouchables. 
Dr. Ambedkar, who during the last year has 
risen to prominence as the “true spokesman” 
of the untouchables, is one of them; he would 
lead them in a total revolt against all that 
Hinduism stands for. 

Many meetings like the one on May 22 are 
being held, at which the pleadings of leaders 
of various religions are heard by Dr. Ambed- 
kar and his followers, who refuse to be hur- 
ried into a decision. The outcome of these 
meetings and the result of the move toward 
bettering the condition of the untouchables by 
the Hindus themselves are not yet apparent. 

The prospect that these outcasts in India 
will abandon Hinduism and join a new reli- 
gious faith is such that a revival of mission- 
ary fervor is being experienced among the 
Moslems of Egypt. For this impending Mo- 
hammedan (Egyptian) mission to India, a 
great demand has arisen for teachers “who 
are well informed and able to set forth Islam 
in the light of modern ideas and modern ex- 
perience.” To date no word has been re- 
ceived of any plans for special “extra” work 
on the part of any Christian body in its Indian 
work. , 


Y.M.C.A, Conference 


Mysore, South India, will be the site of the 
twenty-first World’s Conference of Y.M.C.A.’s, 
(January 2-10, 1937). This will be the first 
World’s Conference of Y.M.C.A.’s in Asia. 


Only 150 representatives from abroad will par- 
ticipate, and forty from India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. The World’s Young Men’s Christian 
Association is one of the oldest international 
Christian organizations working for unity of 
all Christian work among youth. A total of 
more than 1,600,000 young men hear the 
Christian message regularly in 9,893 local 
groups, served by 5,141 professional col- 
laborators in 2,092 association homes. (Amer- 
ica has 1,245 local groups, 3,579 professional 
collaborators, 807 association buildings, and 


1,093,571 members. ) 


Religion Persists in Russia 


To adapt themselves to new conditions, re- 
ligious leaders in Russia have removed some 
of the traditional customs and instructions, or 
have suitably simplified them. Numerous rites 
are now carried on “from a distance,” in the 
absence of the participants. For instance (ac- 
cording to the Besboschnik—“the Godless”— 
Moscow) : 

“In the village of Tawalschanka, in the 
Griansinsky department, the priest Archan- 
gelsky gives the Church’s blessing on a 
marriage by having the ring sent to him with- 
out the parties to the marriage being present. 
Burial chants are sung in front of empty cof- 
fins over a handful of earth from the newly 
dug grave. The consecrated earth is then 
scattered before the coffin is lowered into the 
grave and there is no priest present.” 

In other parts of Russia, it is not the coffin 
which is brought to the priest, but some earth 
which is subsequently put into the coffin. In 
the district of Bogutscharsk bits of the de- 
parted’s clothing are sent to the priest. After 
their consecration, the relatives receive a 
written slip of paper which is placed in the 
coffin under the head of the departed, the con- 
tents being regarded by the faithful as ex- 
tremely secret. 

Traveling groups of several priests and a 
small choir go about the country holding 
“solemn” church services which are attended, 
not only by the faithful, but also by many of 
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the curious. If priests cannot be in the vari- 
ous places on the same day, religious festivals 
’ are put off until another date. 

The religious instinct dies hard (if at all) in 
the Russian people. It persists, despite the 
activities of the “League of the Fighting God- 
less.” It has ever been the history of religion 
(of the Christian religion, at any rate) that 
periods of persecution and religious suppres- 
sion have led to renewals of faith and have 
given an impetus to the spread of the Gospel. 
History seems to be repeating itself in Russia. 


Church Unity 


Another step toward Church unity is appar- 
ently “just around the corner.” With more 
than half the conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church reporting favorably so far, it 
seems certain that the proposed plan to unify 
the Methodist Churches in this country will be 
adopted. The conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, will not vote until 
1938. Only 46 of the 4,000 laymen, and 204 
of the 6,000 ministers, voting so far have been 
opposed. Having settled its internecine differ- 
ences, Methodism will be so much better pre- 
pared to consider union with other Christian 


bodies. 


Religion in Ethiopia 


One reads of the political changes which 
have taken place in Abyssinia and the ques- 
tion arises in many minds as to the religious 
fate of the Ethiopians, including the Coptic 
Christians. Prelates of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion are studying far-reaching plans for col- 
laboration between the Holy See and the 
Fascist regime. One principle to be followed 
is that the twelve apostolic vicariates to be 
established will be in the sole charge of 
Italian priests. Non-Italiah missionary priests 
in Abyssinia will be transferred to other coun- 
tries. 

Marshal Graziani at Addis Ababa on July 15 
promised religious toleration, the Coptic reli- 
gion not suffering any diminution of status. 
Although the Italian High Command has in- 
creased the native army in Abyssinia, until the 
new force numbers about 100,000 men, this is 
the largest homogeneous native force in Africa. 
No evidence is forthcoming that Marshal 
Graziani’s promise has not been kept. The 
probability is that the Abyssinians will now 
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have the benefit of real religious instruction, 
and all parts of the territory will have the 
ministrations of the Church, Coptic or Roman 


Catholic. 


Trend Away from Religion 


On the whole, the general world-wide trend 
during the year 1936 has been anti-religious, 
The real atheism of the Fighting Godless jn 
Russia has become increasingly apparent, 
Anti-Semitism in Germany has not obscured 
from observing eyes the fact that this is but 
one manifestation of the Nazi anti-God at. 
titude. Protestant and Roman Catholic Chris. 
tians, as well as the Jews of Germany, have 
felt the pinch of suppression. The revolution 
in Spain has given unnumbered evidences of 
the opposition of both the fascistic rebels and 
the so-called Communistic Government which 
they are trying to overthrow. Mexico con- 
tinues with its stringent anti-Church program. 

Few people realize to what extent this fall. 
ing away from the churches has effected the 
United States. A writer in The Christian 
Observer says: “If you were to make a house- 
to-house canvass of your community, you 
would perhaps discover that the great majority 
of the children of your own community were 
not in Sunday School.” 

There is certainly a challenge to the forces 
of organized religion in the following figures, 
which are taken from the Missionary Review 
of The World: nineteen out of every twenty 
Jewish children under twenty-five years of age 
are not enrolled in any Jewish school; three 
out of every four Roman Catholics of the same 
age are not in any Catholic school; and two 
out of every three Protestants of the same age 
are not in any Sunday School. To be more, 
explicit: 

“There are in the United States 8,676,000 
Catholic youth under twenty-five years of age. 
and of this number only 1,870,000 are enrolled 
in any parochial or other religious school 
under the auspices of the Catholic Church; 
78.4 percent of the youth of the Catholic 
Church are not being reached by the Church. 
There are in the United States 1,630,000 Jew- 
ish children under twenty-five years of age. 
Of these, 1,543,000 are not enrolled in any 
Jewish synagogue or other educational agency 
under the auspices of the Jewish Church: 
95.2 percent of Jewish youth are not being 
reached by their church. Protestant children 
of this same age number 42,891,000. (This 
includes those who are only nominally Protes- 
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tant, in that they are not Jew or Catholic.) 
Of this number 28,529,950, or 66.5 percent, are 
not enrolled in any Sunday School.” 

The effectiveness of the Churches where 
they are at work, however, is very encouraging 
From an experience of eighteen years on the 
bench Supreme Court Justice Lewis L. Faw- 
cett, of Brooklyn said recently: “Of 5,000 
boys less than twenty-one years old who have 
been arraigned before me, only three were 
members of a Sunday school at the time of 
committing their crime. Of 1,092 boys who 
were sentenced to go to Sunday school and 
bring a written attendance report from the 
minister, only ninety-two ever appeared in 
court again; out of 1,092 boys. 1,000 were 
cured by the Sunday school treatment.” 
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Japan has held a prominent position in the 
attention of religious leaders during the year. 
Dr. Kagawa, who made so tremendous an 
impression on his American audiences, states 
that Christianity is on the increase in Japan. 
He cites the doubling of the Christian com- 
munity in the last ten years, the phenomenal 
growth of the demand for Christian literature, 
the conversion of leading Government officials, 
including members of the nobility, and the 
fact that the indigenous religions are being 
increasingly influenced by Christianity. An 
example of this influence is the adoption of 
Christian hymns by the Buddhists, who also 
frequently use the Bible and are introducing 
the Cross into some of their temples. 


REV. WILLIAM BRUCE SHARP 


Chinese Tolerance 


who industriously persist in regarding our rather ancient race as what may 


[’ IS interesting to us Chinese, of course, to note the mentality of Westerners 


be described as “Gospel fodder” for the propagation of the peculiar re- 
ligious beliefs held by this or that group of sectaries in England, the United 


States, and elsewhere. 


We Chinese believe, rightly or wrongly, that we are a tolerant people in this 


matter of religions in spite of the undeniable fact that our history during the 
past hundred years of the violent impact of Western civilization upon our own, 
is strewn with all too numerous deplorable examples of outrages and murders 
of missionaries dwelling in our land. 


We do not attempt to condone these unhappy manifestations of active hos- 
tility toward strangers who, according to their lights, are determined to do good 
to us in spite of ourselves and what we may happen to think about the matter. 


But we often wonder what the reactions of the British peasantry, working 
classes, and upper classes would have been, if, during the past hundred years . 
the villages, towns, and countryside of the United Kingdom had been occupied 
by a host of Chinese male and female religious zealots preaching and teaching 
strange doctrines to the indigenous population of those places, that were utterly 
subversive and opposed to their own customs, traditions, and beliefs. 

If we Chinese had large organizations for shipping religion-struck young 
Chinese men and women to England to convey what we might call our “gospels”, 
as we considered, to the benighted inhabitants of that country, would we not be 
somewhat presumptuous in our assumption that we were the repositories of 
Divine wisdom, and that somehow or other Providence had overlooked the peo- 
ple of England, and their reputed needs for eternal salvation? 

But, as we have ventured to assert, being a tolerant people, the Chinese do 
nothing of the sort and are not the least concerned in the spiritual beliefs of 
others, which they do not consider to be in any way their business. 


—China Outlook, October 1936 
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PEACE 


om 


EARTH... 


“Tf hold out a great olive branch to the 
world. This olive branch springs from 
an immense forest of eight million bayo- 
nets, well-sharpened and thrust from 
intrepid young hearts.” 


4 


S THE year of grace 1936 passes into the limbo of history, its little band of mourners 
A will perhaps be able to find for it no better epitaph than these words from Benito 
Mussolini’s Bologna speech of October 24. Coming from the lips of a leading 
advocate of the philosophy which so dominated events, they reflect the spirit of the year, 
with its braggadocio and its fear, its professions of peace and its preparations for war. 


Echoing through the world we hear the same sentiments. In Germany Dr. Goeb- 
bels proclaims, “We took precautions on the principle that the League of Nations is 
good, but air squadrons and army corps are still better.” And, again, a Nazi organ 
tells us that: “A truly new spirit prevails in Gefmany; even the ash-cans in our cities 
stand at attention.” 


Returning to Italy, we read in the Fascist party directory the order that all between 
the ages of 21 and 55 should demand the honor of joining the militia, “thus confirming 
the inexhaustible warlike spirit of the Blackshirts and the character of the Roman 
peace.” In Spain, General Mola watches his Moors ravage the countryside and says, “I 
do not like war, but that does not prevent me from realizing that it is in war that a peo- 
ple’s soul is forged.” 


The pontifical London Times declares that England’s “final contribution to organ- 
ized peace is the speediest possible completion of our defense arrangements.” Even the 
pacific voice of Premier Blum of France joins in the chorus: “I say that France is mate- 
rially stronger. She still possesses—and it is the truth—the most powerful military force 
in Continental Europe, except for Russia.” At Chautauqua, President Roosevelt says, “I 
hate war”; but Congress had passed the largest arms appropriation since 1918. 


There will be remembered, too, the still, small voice of Haile Selassie, as the Powers 
were scuppering the League in July—‘God and history will remember your judgment.” 
But Ethiopia—1936’s reproachful conscience—is buried with the year, and the hell broth 
bubbles furiously. Armaments are heaped on armaments, to the cost and perhaps the 
eventual destruction of all save the arms makers. Following is the record. 
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ARMS AND THE TAXPAYER 


In 1925, in the days of Locarno, of Briand 
and Stresemann and Arthur Henderson, of 
conciliatory methods and expanding trade, 
the world spent 3,500 million gold dollars 
upon the instruments of national defense. By 
1930 the depression had set in, and the annual 
amount leaped significantly to 4,300 millions. 
Hitler came into power in 1933, and the 1934 
expenditure upon armaments was 4,900 mil- 
lions. In 1935, there was an ominous increase 
to 5,400 millions, while the estimate for 1936 
has been placed at 7,500 million gold dollars 
—more than double the 1925 figure. 

Contrast these figures with the expenditures 
included under the League of Nations budget 
for 1935—amounting to 26,830,219 gold 
francs. 


Great Britain Hurries 


Hastening to catch up with the armaments 
of her continental rivalsp Great Britain intro- 
duced on April 21 a budget calling for an ex- 
penditure during 1936-7 of £139,605,000 on 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force—an increase 
of £54 millions over the 1935-6 defense appro- 
priations. Over £20 millions was appropriated 
as supplementary estimates for the fighting 
services, bringing the total arms expenditure 
up to £160,700,000. Thisfigure stacks up with 
£224 millions for the interest and management 
of the national debt, £162,725,000 for Health, 
Labor, and Insurance, and £45 millions for 
war and civil pensions (the former paying off 
the last war). 


France and Her Allies 


The French budgetary estimates for the 
year 1936 called for the expenditure upon na- 
tional defense of 7,180 million francs out of 
a total of 40,307 million francs. During the 
year, the remilitarization of the Rhineland 
and the increased period of compulsory serv- 
ice in the German Army conspired to redouble 
France’s efforts to secure her frontiers. 

As an immediate consequence of the second, 
M. Daladier, the Minister of War, launched 
a program for the expenditure of 14,000 mil- 
lion francs over a period of four years; 4,200 
millions of this were to be spent in 1937. 

On October 27, the Cabinet approved of a 
further plan for the appropriation of the un- 


precedented figure of 5,000 million franes for 
the strengthening of the air force. 

The budget for 1937, divided into ordinary 
and emergency expenditures, calls for an ex- 
penditure of 48,000 million francs under the 
first head, and of the appropriation under 
the second, 9,500 millions are to be devoted 
to defense. This does not, however, end the 
story; there are special defense funds, coy. 
ered by specific bond issues, for the largest 
of which, the Fonds d’Armement dOutillage, 
6,265 million francs was authorized on March 
20, following the remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land. 

Nor have France’s expenses ended with her 
own defense. On September 7, she granted 
a credit of 2 billion francs, half for arma- 
ments, to Poland, a nation already spending 
over a third of its budgetary income on self- 
defense. 

Coming to the Little Entente, we find the 
Czechoslovakian national defense loan, for 
frontier fortifications, subscribed up to 
the amount of 4,000 million crowns by the 
end of August, with the failure of the League 
and an arrogant Germany as its chief selling 
points. The regular budget appropriated 
1,675 million crowns for military expendi- 
tures, out of a total of 8,455 millions. Jugo- 
slavian estimates for 1936-7 allowed the fight- 
ing services 2,309 million dinars (an increase 
of 310 million over the 1935-6 figure) out of a 
total of 10,307. Rumania allotted 7,512 million 
leu to defense, an increase of 10% over the 
1935-6 estimate. 

Belgium, anxious to defend her newly- 
asserted neutrality, is determining to spend, 
in the year 1936-7, 1.359 million francs on 
defenses, out of a total budget of 10,566 mil- 
lions. In February, the Netherlands set up a 
special defense fund to spend 53 million 
florins over four years; the 1936 budget called 
for a 75.8 million expenditure upon arms out 
of a total of 803 millions—proportionately 
one of the lowest expenditures in Europe. By 
October 16, the peace-loving Swiss had over- 
subscribed the National Defense Loan, calling 
for 235 million francs, by 95 million. 

Russia, the most powerful of the French 
group, possessed of the largest army in Eu- 
rope, started off the year with a 78,500 million 
rouble budget, of which 14.800 was to be de- 
voted to defensive preparations in comparison 
with a 1935 arms budget of 8,200 millions. 





BURIED TALENTS: What some powers are spending in the financial year 1936 or 1936-7 


upon arms and men. 


Here are approximate dollar equivalents of these expenditures, 


together with the proportions they represent of the total budgets. These figures exclude 


extra-budgetary defense funds. 


Dictators’ Debts 

Dictators are chary of giving much infor- 
mation concerning the financing of their ar- 
maments. Italy had a heavy bill to foot for 


the Ethiopian campaign, and the 1934—5 books - 


closed in May with a deficit of 2,030 million 
lire, of which 975 million was admittedly at- 
tributed to the war. Estimates for 1936-7 
included 4,665 million lire for the armed 
forces (excluding unpublished extraordinary 
expenditures in East Africa), out of a 22,045 
million lire budget. 

Utter secrecy shrouds the German budget, 
and the extent of her expenditures can only be 


roughly gauged. On March 10, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, speaking in the British House of 
Commons, placed the German expenditure on 
armaments since 1933 at 7,500 million dollars. 
A decidedly French estimate was advanced by 
“Pertinax,” writing in the Echo de Paris 
of May 26, suggesting that Germany had spent 
the equivalent of 6,050 millions during the 
year past. A semi-official British estimate, 
suggested by a military expert in The Ob- 
server of November 15, is that Germany has 
spent 4,000 millions a year for the last two 
years. This may be a happy mean between 
Mr. Churchill and “Pertinax.” 
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THE DOGS 


Little Entente 


The territory of at least two members of 
the Entente, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, is 
of greater importance than the inherent or 
actual military strength of the peoples. How. 
ever, by virtue of drastic compulsory service 
Rumania maintains 150,000 trained men of 
dubious value, while Czechoslovakia possesses 
200,000 soldiers of first class merit. But 
even combined they would be little more than 
a straw tossed in front of the Soviet and Ger. 
man juggernauts. 

Yugoslavia, somewhat off the line of march, 
supports a well-trained and equipped army 
of 125,000 men, expansible to approximately 
500.000 after the order of mobilization. In 
the air Yugoslavia is more adequately armed 
with 800 planes, 500 of which are first line. 


France 


‘The French plead poverty of arms and 
of men; they emphasize peace. But they 
prepare to defend themselves and their pos- 
sessions against aggression from the East. 
German vitality has been and will continue 
to be the raison d’étre of French arms. 

As in the past, Government conscription 
embraces every French male. From the day 
of his official majority the Frenchman is 
liable for 28 years of service, proportioned 
in one year of active service; three years of 
immediate availability; sixteen years first 
line reserve; and eight years second line 
reserve. 

Numerically the French army compares 
favorably with its potential antagonist. At 
home 450,000 trained troops comprise a de- 
pendable nucleus, while in the colonies are 
215,000 troops, predominantly native though 
staffed with French officers and sprinkled 
liberally with seasoned French soldiery. But 
in this division of strength lies France’s weak- 
ness. Without her colonials complete mobili- 
zation is impossible. 

To make possible an effective juncture with 
the colonies at any time France maintains an 
adaptable and highly mobile navy manned by 
60,000 men. The French maritime conception 
is one of primary speed combined with the 
greatest defensive power. Cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and submarines, all defensive to a high 
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OF WAR 


degree, compose over half the total tonnage 
in active service. Tonnage in commission to 
date, including 9 capital ships, 1 aircraft 
carrier, 14 cruisers, 60 destroyers, and 72 
submarines, totals 502.000. Building or near 
completion are 202,000 tons including 4 new 
capital ships, 5 cruisers, 20 destroyers, and 
17 submarines. 

In the air France possesses a hodge-podge 
though first class equipment. With a person- 
nel of 45,000 men the French have approxi- 
mately 18,000 first line planes, 600 second 
line planes and 700 instruction units, and 
other miscellany. 


Germany 


German arms are variously estimated, by 
foreign ministers, chauvinists, scare-mongers 
and the Germans themselves, at from 550.000 
to 8,000,000 men. Neither maximum nor mini- 
mum figure is correct. Military men, aware 
that military staff work cannot be perfected 
in a few short years, estimate the German 
arms more conservatively, and with an eye 
to the elasticity of a trained nucleus to absorb 
troops in the crisis of mobilization. 

Compulsory service and its corollary, lia- 
bility for service, begins at eighteen and ex- 
tends to the male German’s forty-fifth year. 
By a decree of August 24, 1936, conscriptive 
service was increased from one to two years, 
a move which military experts estimated 
would bring the classes of 1914 and 1915 
numbering some 1,000,000 youngsters into 
the army which already boasts 300,000 trained 
professional troops. 

But to gauge the potential German man- 
power it is necessary to add to this astonishing 
total of 1,300,000 soldiers the Nazi semi- 
military organizations. In the Blackshirt 
Guards 200,000 men (30,000 in barracks) ; 
Brownshirt Storm Troops 100,000; Motorized 
Corps 100,000; Military-Trained Labor 
Corps 275,000. Total 675,000. How many of 
these men can be successfully mobilized, 
placed in action fully equipped, and sustained, 
even the German high command does not 
know. 

Although the dream that inspired the High 
Seas Fleet has evaporated, Hitler and his 
men build battle fleets for a colonial expan- 
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sion hardly less ambitious. Even today Ger- 
many boasts maritime armament of cunning 
construction and power.. In active service she 
possesses 7 battleships, 1 aircraft carrier, 6 
cruisers, 19 destroyers, and 30 submarines, 
totaling some 180,000 tons, and manned by 
approximately 40,000 trained sailors and ca- 
dets. Now building or nearly completed are 
2 battleships, 3 cruisers, 17 submarines and 
16 destroyers, totaling over 100,000 tons and 
requiring some 20,000 additional seamen and 
technical personnel. 

In the air Germany’s real strength is a pro- 
found mystery. The most conservative esti- 
mates grudgingly admit the German air force 
might reach 3,000 planes with, at least, one- 
half of them first line fighting ships. Less 
conservative observers report 4,000 planes 
manned by 40,000 men, and operating from 
300 airports constructed both above and below 
ground, and concentrated on the Eastern bor- 
ders of Germany within striking distance of 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Warsaw. But illu- 
sory hysteria infects these and similar esti- 
mates. In conclusion it may be stated that if 
Germany is today second-rate in the air, 
German pride and mechanical ingenuity will 
permit her nothing less than top-flight on the 
morrow. Reports are current that she now 
is producing 300 planes a month. 


Great Britain 


England, presently in the throes of re- 
armament, is a mercurial quantity. Add to 
this the complicated and highly elastic cate- 
gories of the British armed forces, and it 
becomes even more difficult to gauge accu- 
rately Britain’s strength not so much as of 
today, but of tomorrow. 

Without benefit of conscription Britain’s 
standing army numbers 144,000 regimental 
troops at home, 3,000 colonial and native 
troops, 122,000 army reserve, 26,000 supple- 
mentary reserve, 1,200 militia (now stationed 
at Malta and Bermuda), 185,000 territorials, 
and 58,000 regimentals in India, totaling some 
540,000 trained and equipped soldiers. 

Until that day, when-and-if, aircraft proves 
conclusively the obsolescence of capital ships, 
Britain will remain top-dog along the sea 
routes of her empire. Manned by some 90,000 
seamen Britain has in active service, 15 capi- 
tal ships, 6 aircraft carriers, 48 cruisers, 163 
flotilla leaders and destroyers, and 52 sub- 
marines, totaling 1,161,000 tons. At present 
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building or near completion are an additional 
105,000 tons composing 1 capital ship, 8 
cruisers, 2 flotilla leaders, 8 destroyers, and 5 
submarines. 

Alarmed by the technical and numerical 
advances in German aircraft, Britain struggles 
to produce a force of 129 squadrons (1,750 
planes) of first line fighting caliber, a num. 
ber considered adequate for minimum secur. 
ity. Unofficial sources estimate Britain’s pres. 
ent air strength at 3,500 craft, 1,500 of which 
are first line, 1,000 serviceable second line 
reserve, and 500 third line reserve employable 
for training and reconnaissance units. Air 
force personnel will approach 45,000 during 
1937. 


Italy 


In certain moods ‘the Duce estimates his 
Fascist legions at 8,000,000 bayonets. This 
figure is undoubtedly the child of pop-eyed 
hysteria, although it has proven of incalcu- 
lable scare-value. By virtue of an 18 months’ 
compulsory service for male citizens from 
the age of 21 to 55, and a maze of minor 
semi-military organizations which in some in- 
stances seriously reduce the nursing period 
of many babes, Mussolini has managed to 
whip up a tremendous mob under arms. Con- 
servative militarists taking cognizance of the 
37 classes of Italian reservists estimate im- 
mediate effectives in an emergency of mobili- 
zation at 1,250,000 men, 750,000 of which are 
already permamently under arms. 

At sea, Italy boasts a respectable fleet sup- 
ported by a formidable submarine force 
which many cool British heads admit might 
make the Mediterranean a Mare Nostrum in 
fact. With 4 capital ships, 1 aircraft carrier, 
23 cruisers, 103 destroyers and torpedo boats, 
and 62 submarines, Italy possesses 416,500 
tons in commission. In the process of building 
or nearly completed are an additional 115,000 
tons including 2 capital ships, 2 cruisers, 15 
destroyers, and 16 submarines. Naval person- 
nel approaches 60,000 effectives, seamen and 
technical men. 

A preview of Italy’s air strength, amply 
provided in the Ethiopian campaign chilled 
her potential antagonists to the very bone. 
With a well trained personnel and the best 
first line equipment in the world, Italy’s air- 
force, undoubtedly, holds a premier position 
at the present time. Estimates vary as to 
the exact number of effective planes, al- 
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though opinion is unanimous that they are in 
sufficient numbers to dominate in the air. at 
least, any other single European power. Con- 
servative appraisals tend to give Italy ap- 
proximately 2,000 first line ships, 1,000 first 
line reserves, and some 600 training ships and 
other miscellany, manned by approximately 
50,000 trained men. 


Soviet Union 


Soviet man-power is tremendous; Soviet 
equipment is inadequate. Such a statement 
defines with some accuracy the Soviet’s pusi- 
tion in this world of arms. Incredible ru- 
mors have come out of the Soviet as to the 
power of their mechanized divisions; some of 
which have a basis in fact. Reliable esti- 
mates place the standing army at well over 
1,300,000 with a good number of divisions 
highly mechanized. But just how many of 
these men could be maintained effectively in 
action is a moot question. Unfortunately 
the fervid partisans. within the Soviet, isolated 
from the outside world, exaggerate the power 
of their arms. They do not comprehend the 
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strength of their antagonists; they belittle the 
power of the German military tradition. 

Since all citizens are liable for the defense 
of the country, and Red Army men are num- 
bered among the Soviet elite, enlisting a mili- 
tary personnel is no problem. Plans formu- 
lated within the past year call for a fully 
equipped force of 1,600,000 specialized sol- 
diers by 1940. Such an army would make war 
with the Soviets impossible; none would dare 
challenge her. 

As a naval power the Soviets are somewhat 
less than formidable. Except for some 70 sub- 
marines of a very high nuisance value, the 
Soviet Navy is not an offensive factor. It com- 
prises 4 battleships of dubious value, 7 cruis- 
ers, some of which have been modernized, but 
all of which are over age, 35 destroyers, and 
approximately 70 excellent submarines, to- 
taling in all some 200,000 tons, and manned 
by 55.000 men. 

In the air the Soviets are admittedly strong. 
Conservative figures give them 4,000 planes, 
2,000 of which are definitely first line craft, 
1,000 first line reserve, and 1.000 second line 
reserve with a number of additional miscel- 
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laneous training ships. In moments of pas- 
sion they estimate their own force at some 
7,000 effective units. 


China 


Until recently Chinese war lords marched 
and counter-marched tremendous armies 
across the face of the ancient land; and a 
war lord was insignificant without 500,000 
troops, composing some 50,000 regulars with 
nine times that number of irregulars. How- 
ever, Chiang Kai-shek has changed all that 
by achieving a semblance of national unity. 
Provincial armies have been reorganized and 
incorporated into the National Nanking forces 
which, although still in flux, boast approxi- 
mately 500.000 trained and seasoned troops 
with 1,000,000 more who, with intensive 
training and adequate equipment, could be 
placed in the field within six months of mo- 
bilization. Beyond that it is supposed that the 
able bodied Chinese, armed only with fire- 
crackers, could, if they were of that mind, 
crush a foe by weight of numbers. 

In China, enlistment is mandatory at eight- 
een, although attractive to the average peasant 
lad who, at best, must face a meager life. 
Following a service of two years, the Chinese 
conscript becomes first line reserve for three 
years with one month training a year, then 
second line reserve with one month training 
every two years, and then complete discharge 
from military liability. 

For the past five years China has been air- 
minded and is, today, hard at work building 
an air force. It is estimated that she has 250 
first line fighting ships, with some 100 more 
in a first line reserve. plus another 100 ships 
in the hands of irregular troops. 


Japan 


Japanese armed forces are easy to estimate, 


far easier to estimate than to value. Peace- 
time numbers are estimated at approximately 
300,000 daily effectives with 16,000 officers. 
expansible within a year of mobilization to 
some 2,500,000 men and 75,000 officers draw- 
ing from a reservoir of a total male popula- 
tion (seventeen to forty) numbering 6.500,- 
000. Despite the loose talk concerning its 
terrible effectiveness this Japanese army, 
trained on the German model, is inadequately 
mechanized, and flimsily supplemented with 
civilian manufacture. 
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However, army morale is very high due to 
a thorough training beginning at the age of 
six with songs and marching, and continuing 
to the age of seventeen when 110,000 of the 
supremely fit are annually called up for ae. 
tive service, remaining for two years at ninety 
cents a month. From service they pass to the 
reserve for five years and a third, thence to 
the second line reserve for ten years. and 
thence to the home defense for two years and 
two-thirds to complete twenty years of mili. 
tary servitude. 

Japanese sea power is much discussed, both 
in contempt and admiration. Unlike the 
Japanese who glorify the victory over Russia, 
the Western world still views the destruction 
of the Czar’s fleet as of relative insignificance. 
And, in fact, despite her numerical strength 
and potential power, Japan has still to prove 
herself on the high seas. In size her fleet 
is formidable with 10 capital ships, 4 air- 
craft carriers, 41 cruisers, 108 destroyers and 
10 submarines, totaling some 850,000 tons 
manned by 90,000 trained seamen. Building 
or near completion are 79,000 tons composing 
2 additional aircraft carriers, 3 cruisers, 20 
destroyers, and 6 submarines. 

In the air, if not comparable to the West- 
ern nations, Japan is nevertheless dominant 
in the Far East. Possessing 1,000 first line 
fighting ships and 300 miscellaneous reserves 
the Japanese are prepared for an emergency 
with either the Soviets or the Chinese, or both. 


United States 


Americans pride themselves in the sanity 
of their military conceptions; they view with 
alarm the warlike preparations of other na- 
tions, and conveniently ignore the staggering 
sums they contribute to world armaments. 
Although the standing army of voluntary 
enlistment is numerically small it nevertheless 
absorbs sufficient moneys to maintain a basis 
comparable to Europe’s best. 

By 1937 it is proposed to increase the stand- 
ing army from 140,000 to 165,000 men, which, 
when combined with a National Guard of 185.- 
000 and a first line reserve of 115,000. will 
present an immediate potential of 465,000 
trained effectives. 

On the high seas American armament is not 
an object of disparagement with even the most 
belligerent power. Easily massed in either 
the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean it presents. 
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on a par with Britain, one of the most power- 
ful maritime fronts in the world. 

Actively commissioned are 15 capital ships, 
4 aircraft carriers, 25 cruisers, 199 destroyers, 
and 88 submarines totaling 1,073,000 tons, 
manned by approximately 90,000 men. Build- 
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ing or nearing completion are 273,000 addi- 
tional and replacement tonnage for over-age 
vessels. 

For service in the air the United States pos- 
sesses some 1,500 first line fighting craft, one 
third of which are under the naval forces. 


BEHIND THE LINES 


This conspectus of gargantuan sums 
dragged from the depleted pockets of bewil- 
dered taxpayers and the mighty armed forces 
to which they have been devoted would not be 
complete without some answer to the question, 
who wins? 

There is always one party to profit from the 
misfortunes of others, and in this case it is 
the manufacturers who possess the means of 
supplying what is, next to food, the world’s 
most demanded commodity—the instruments 
of self-defense. Thus, while the world trade 
in all commodities dropped more than 65% 
between 1929 and 1935, world arms and muni- 
tions exports fell by only 39%. For the one 
peculiar and distinguishing feature of the 
armaments business is that the more intense 
the competition, the better the business; the 
more arms one nation is sold, the more its 
neighbor has to have. 

It would not be strictly accurate to state 
the disposition of the great arms firms is a 
safe index to the productive assets of the 
several nations. For, as has been abundantly 
proved, the arms business is international in 
its ramifications; feeding upon inflamed na- 
tionalisms, it still preserves an international 
detachment which transcends all petty loyal- 
ties and which is good business. Nevertheless, 
whatever the international aspects of these 
firms, even in times of war, they tend to align 
themselves with one belligerent or the other, 
and their present affiliations give some idea 
of their probable loyalty. 

Nor can it be dogmatically asserted that 
the concerns in question constitute the whole 
of the armaments business or that they are 
exclusively devoted to it. In the United States, 
the Du Ponts claim that arms account for only 


two percent of -their total business, although . 


they are substantially the largest suppliers 
of fighting supplies in the country. By the 
same token, there is a difference of degree 
rather than kind between industries which are 
categorized as armaments firms during peace 
time and those which would inevitably become 
such in any mobilization for war. However, 


a. survey of the better-known organizations 
provides an insight into and a measure of the 
skeletal organization, upon which war-time 
production must be based. 


Vickers’ Chainstore 


Chief purveyor of arms to the British Gov- 
ernment is the Vickers-Armstrong Company 
and its range of affiliates. In England, there 
is Vickers-Armstrong, the English Steel Cor- 
poration, Metropolitan-Cammel, and Vickers 
(Aviation), Limited. There is Vickers-Ireland, 
a Vickers Corporation in Canada, and Vickers, 
Limited, in New Zéaland. Nor is this giant 
octopus confined to the British Empire. In 
Italy, Vickers-Terni supplies Mussolini. It 
has interests in Sociedad Espanola de Con- 
struccion Naval and Placencia de las Armas 
in Spain. Again, Vickers is interested in four 
Dutch firms, two of which were moved across 
the German border by Krupp after the Treaty 
of Versailles; more important is the Vickers 
connection with Fokker, the airplane factory 
which is a subsidiary of the Berlin firm of 
Pintsch. With the Schneider-Creusot outfit 
Vickers has a common interest in the Ruma- 
nian Usines Metallurgiques de Resita and 
Copsa-Mien and the Polish Société de Matériel 
de Guerre. In the Vickers treasury, too, can be 
found stocks in Brown-Boveri of Switzerland. 

New firms have been called into participa- 
tion in the seven-unit “shadow scheme” for the 
manufacture of aircraft, while industry is be- 
ing organized for conversion to war production 
at the shortest possible notice. For a reserve 
source of supplies, the Government has ar- 
ranged with a number of firms, not normally 
producing war materials but suitable for the 
purpose owing to their training and their 
skilled staffs, to lay down the necessary plant, 
a certain quota of peace-time orders being 
guaranteed to justify the outlay. Sir Thomas 
Inskip has been appointed to the newly- 
created post of Minister for Coordination of 
Defense; a new office, that of Director General 
of Munitions, has also been instituted. 

These are some of the reasons why Great 
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ARMAMENT CENTERS: In the insert are Japan’s production centers Osaka and Tokyo 

(1 &2). Traveling East, 3, 4, & 5 are the Boeing, Douglas, and Curtis aircraft works; 7 the 

small arms trade; 8 Bethlehem Steel, 9 the center of the Du Pont empire. In Canada, 6 is 
a branch of the Vickers chain (see opposite). 


Britain, in addition to rearming herself, has 
gained first place as an exporter of arms, 
accounting for 25% of the world’s trade. 


Schneider-Creusot 

Of the great private arms empires within 
empires, France has enjoyed the largest, with 
the Comité des Forges a name to conjure with 
in the armaments world. No iron-bound com- 
bination, this association lays down the 
strategy for 250 dues-paying members of the 
French iron and steel industry, of which 
150 are direct manufacturers of armaments. 
In a normal year these firms account for a 
production of 10 million tons of pig-iron 
and 9.5 million tons of steel; today the figure 
is substantially higher. 

Hitherto a powerful force in French politics 
the Comité owns Le Temps, has a majority 
interest in the Journal des Debats, as well 
as a voice in the running of Le Matin and 
L’Echo de Paris, not to mention affiliations 
with the Bank of France and the Chamber of 
Deputies, effected through its heads, the de 
Wendels (or von Wendel for purposes of 
German trade), who are leaders of the famous 
“200 Families.” 


The most powerful unit of the Comité is the 
Schneider-Creusot works, which itself controls 
182 French companies producing military sup- 
plies through the Union Européenne Indus- 
triale et Financiére which it founded in 1920 
with a capital of 140 million francs. 

Schneider-Creusot’s power does not stop at 
the French border; far from it. Through the 
Union Européenne it controls 230 armament 
and allied enterprises outside France. By far 
the most important of these is the Skoda works 
in Czechoslovakia, largely thanks to the ac- 
tivities of which Czechoslovakia exports nearly 
one quarter of the world’s total arms trade. 
In this firm, which has shown partiality alike 
to Hitler and the French, the Union Euro- 
péenne owns 56% of the stock. 

These concerns furnish France’s sinews of 
war. Today they have been nationalized by 
the Popular Front Government, but their fac- 
tories remain and their chimneys belch smoke. 
Apart from the domestic political significance 
of nationalization, it is relevant to note here 
that the move was calculated to ensure 4 
greater loyalty to the nation on whose soil they 
are planted and also, as M. Pierre Cot has re- 
vealed in an interview with the Manchester 
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Spain, Holland, Rumania, Poland, Switzerland. Schneider-Creusot and Skoda are 9 and 
10;11 the home of Krupp’s. In Russia, Leningrad and Moscow (12 & 13) are being supple- 
mented by new works secluded in the Urals (14). 


Guardian, in order to guarantee a greater 
efficiency. 

In Russia, the state turns out arms in Kiev, 
Leningrad, and Dnieperstroy. But, owing to 
the proximity to the border of these industries, 
new plants are now being erected in the se- 
clusion of the Urals. 


Krupp Booming 


The famous Krupp works in Germany, 
which employed 80,000 men in early 1914 in 
preparation for the last war and which was 
shut down by the Treaty of Versailles, had 
100,000 men punching the clock by the end of 
1936. Then there are Thyssen’s works and 
Krupp’s potent Swedish subsidiary, Bofors, 
to be taken into account. 

Italy possesses Vickers-Terni, Ansaldo. 
Japan, which in 1930 supplied 37.5% of the 
arms used by. China, has its Mitsui. 

In the United States, the Du Ponts own and 
operate 60 plants in 22 States; these produce 
chemicals, paints, “cellophane,” and so forth, 
but they are incomparably the largest powder 
makers. Second to them in the business of 
arms manufacture is the Bethlehem Steel. In 
the Connecticut valley there are such small 


arms manufacturers as Remington, Colt, and 
Savage, while on the Pacific Coast are the large 
aircraft makers—Douglas, Boeing, Curtis. 


Materials and Industry 


But armaments and the major arms firms do 
not exhaust the story of preparation for war. 
There are the further questions of the reserve 
industries which have to be mobilized, sources 
of raw materials and food to be assured. The 
latter and vital consideration lies behind the 
German demand for colonies, Britain’s in- 
sistence upon the maintenance of the “all-red” 
route to the Far East, Mussolini’s African ven- 
ture and quest for dominance of the Mediter- 
ranean, Japan’s determination in her request 
for a “special position” in North China. It 
has been demonstrated that colonies are, eco- 
nomically, a liability rather than an asset. But 
this is to miss the objective of the scramble 
for them, which essentially seeks the guarantee 
of access to raw materials, no matter at what 
cost. 

Great Britain has skilled labor and an 
efficient industrial plant which, as has been 
described, is being adapted to the purposes 
of war. She possesses 20% of the world’s . 
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supply of coal. But, if left to rely upon her 
own limited resources, she would be an in- 
considerable factor in any conflict. Hence the 
efforts apparent throughout 1936 to keep con- 
trol of the routes to Iran and Iraq, which sup- 
ply much-needed petroleum, to Egypt, which 
together with the United States supplies cotton 
she requires for explosives or clothing, and to 
keep in touch with Malaya, whence comes her 
rubber. Foodstuffs, too, have to be brought 
from the various parts of her empire; in time 
of war a strong British navy is needed to 
guarantee her access to the most self-sufficient 
political empire in the world. 


France’s Resources 


France enjoys the Lorraine resources, but 
otherwise she !acks most of the minerals vital 


for war, and her iron and steel production is - 


less than half that of Germany. For this 
reason, she is largely dependent upon Great 
Britain in the event of war, and her policy 
cannot diverge from that country. Her 
strength, however, lies in the fact that, as a 
result of agricultural tariffs, the height of 
which has been in direct proportion to her 
fear of war, she is virtually self-contained as 
far as foodstuffs are concerned. 

Russia’s resources are as yet untested and 
largely untapped, but they are potentially the 
greatest in Europe, for she has adequate sup- 
plies of coal and iron, cotton and petroleum. 
She is already second to Germany in steel 
production, and the other branches of her 
industry are undergoing a period of forced 
growth to fit them for all emergencies. 


Germany’s Needs 


When we come to Germany, we find the 
most advanced and efficient industrial equip- 
ment in Europe being pushed to the uttermost 
in the production of goods for war. Her steel 
production leads Europe; her pig-iron output 
is second to the U. S. S. R.; her chemical in- 
dustry ranks next to that of the U. S. A., and 
her motor vehicle industry is the world’s third 
largest. 

But iron, petroleum, and‘ cotton she lacks. 
She casts jealous eyes upon the Lorraine, from 
which she now purchases supplies, but upon 
these she could not rely in time of war. The 
past year has seen an intensification of her 
urgent search for substitute materials; cloth- 
ing is being made from trees, synthetic rubber 
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is being produced, and motor fuel is being 
derived from peat. Foodstuffs she lacks as 
well. 

It is in the light of these facts that Hitler 
envies Russia with her Urals, that General 
Goering, who heads the four-year plan is bend. 
ing every effort to ensure that Germany will 
not suffer from a blockade as she did during 
the last war, and that Dr. Schacht has been 
concluding expensive economic agreements 
with food-surplus-producing countries of the 
Danube Basin. 

Italy is in an even more tenuous condition, 
Her native industry does not stack up with 
that of the other nations; she ranks after the 
first ten in steel and iron production. She lacks 
all mineral resources, and having learned a 
bitter lesson from sanctions, is striving to 
develop her own fuel supplies. The “battle of 
wheat” she has fairly won, but for meat and 
fish she is still reliant upon foreign sources. 


How to Pay 


We have still to consider déne more factor 
in the vicious spiral of war preparation. That 
is, how do the various nations anticipate pay- 
ing for the next war? The first answer is, in 
gold, the most widely acceptable means of 
payment. It was the fear that her gold supply 
was going to fall below the 50 billion francs 
considered to be the irreducible minimum for 
her “war chest” that was one strong induce- 
ment to France to devalue her currency. 
Similar considerations have applied to other 
nations. 

Here are the war chests as distributed at 
present: The United States is far in the van 
with holdings amounting to $10,648,000,000; 
France is second with some $3,640,000,000; 
Great Britain is next with $1,977,000,000. Rus- 
sia has $744,000,000, Japan holds $437,000,- 
000; Italy is estimated to possess $270,000,000, 
while Germany is in the weakest spot with a 
mere $29,000,000. As far as production is con- 
cerned, the United States, Canada, Russia and 
South Africa lead the way with annual out- 
puts of over $100,000.000. 

These figures indicate to what extent the 
various nations may be able to pay cash for 
their needs. But there are available to them 
all the tricks in the financier’s war-time bag— 
taxes, loans, outright seizure, and the miracles 
of inflation. Lack of money has never stopped 
anyone from going to war. 
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FORESTALLING INFLATION 


BANKING REFORMS TO MAKE PROSPERITY STAY 


N ENGLAND, Scotland, and Canada a 

process of natural evolution has weeded 

out many practices of inflation-promot- 
ing banking which have persisted in this 
country. Our banking law has tended nar- 
rowly to limit the field of action of our 
abler bankers, while encouraging thousands 
of untrained men to open banks on every 
promising corner or crossroad at their own 
will and pleasure, and thus to “take a 
chance” with the people’s money. 

While some of these new and untrained 
bankers developed skill and ability, the 
fnancial failure of more than fourteen 
thousand banks between 1919 and 1933, out 
of a total of some thirty thousand in exist- 
ence at the beginning of that period, means 
that too many bankers were incompetent 
and that there were too many banks. Re- 
strictions on the influence of able and ex- 
perienced bankers and encouragement to 
the untrained and untried have impeded 
improvement in banking practices, while en- 
couraging incompetence. 

The term “incompetence”, however, im- 
plies the existence of some commonly ac- 
cepted standard of competency. One of the 
bewildering features of present-day Ameri- 
can banking is the fact that the majority, 
perhaps, of these unsuccessful bankers com- 
plied in large part with the accepted stand- 
ards of the day. Most of them were honest 
and industrious and observed the rules of 
banking established by law and by the con- 
sensus of banking opinion.’ Swept away by 
the tidal wave of liquidation, they feel en- 
titled to regard themselves as casualties of 
catastrophe, rather than as its contributing 
causes. Clearly it is necessary to find de- 
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pendable standards for sound banking be- 
fore important progress can be made in 
curing the disease of inflation-promoting 
bank policies. 


Dishonesty Not First Evil 

The functional failure of our banking 
system apparently has been viewed rather 
persistently as due to a lack of honesty on 
the part of our bankers. Congress has held 
two prolonged post-mortems on the twilight 
of the banks and many new provisions have 
been added to the national banking law, 
most of which should be retained. A close 
study of these provisions, however, indi- 
cates that these new banking statutes have 
concerned themselves very largely with an 
attempt to safeguard the moral element of 
banking on the apparent assumption that 
honest banking is sound banking. 

For example, elaborate provisions were 
enacted to abolish the investment affiliates 
(subsidiary corporations formed to deal 
in investments), so common in some. of the 
larger cities prior to 1929. From the rec- 
ords of the hearings of the Congressional 
committees it appears that the major fault 
ascribed to these affiliates was that they in- 
terfered with the impartial judgment of 
bank officers when loans on securities were 
under consideration, because officers of the 
lending bank were likewise officers of the 
borrowing affiliate. This defect was indeed 
serious and in my opinion warranted the 
legislation against it. Nevertheless it is 
highly significant that those banks which 
had affiliates were, with comparatively few 
exceptions, sufficiently well managed to 
have survived the storm. Of the fourteen 
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thousand banks that became insolvent, only 
a few could blame their affiliates; few, in- 
deed, had possessed even one. It therefore 
seems quite evident that the abolition of 
affiliates, though doubtless tending to im- 
prove the moral tone of banking, failed to 
reach the basic banking blunders. 
Honesty, of course, is a necessary quality 
in good banking—but it is by no means the 
only requirement of sound banking. Dis- 
honesty among bankers was, and is, de- 
plorable—but prevention of dishonesty 
would not have prevented the depression. 


Primitive vs. Modern Economy 


Before the advent of the complicating in- 
ventions of money and of bank credit, man- 
kind had already begun to practice thrift 
and to accumulate savings—funds above 
what he might need for day-to-day existence. 
Part of his time was spent in creating or 
capturing the goods required for nourish- 
ment and clothing. In terms of the modern 
economist these were “consumer goods.” 
Another portion of his time was spent in 
providing himself with shelter, with weap- 
ons and tools, with shields, and perhaps 
with boats and nets for catching fish and 
game. In modern economic terminology, 
these were “capital goods”; they constituted 
savings. 

Fundamentally this same distinction be- 
tween the production and acquisition of 
“consumer goods” and of “capital goods” 
exists today. One portion of income goes 
for the things consumed in our daily life. 
The remaining portion is savings, and 
should flow into the construction of fixed 
property and machinery of production. The 
physical goods representing our savings are 
properly “capital goods.” Those represent- 
ing income expended on daily consumption 
are “consumer goods.” 

With the invention of money and later of 
banking it became possible to divert the 
flow of money income from these channels 
established under primitive economy, and 
the possibility of financing inflationary ac- 
tivity came into existence. In the absence 
of money and bank credit, no profit could 
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be realized from the production of more 
consumer goods than could be used, or 
from more capital goods than was needed, 
The ordinary manifestation of inflation con. 
sists in excess production, or unbalanced 
production, under the stimulus of profits 
arising from increased flow of bank credit, 
Without such increase in flow, excess pro- 
duction does not seem profitable. 


Functions of Money 


With the growth of organized human ac- 
tivities, however, it is obvious that the prim- 
itive device of trade and barter must have 
become increasingly burdensome. An ex- 
pert fisherman wishing to acquire a boat 
would not always find it easy to find a boat- 
builder wanting enough fish to make an ex- 
change desirable. This difficulty was over- 
come through the invention of money. 

In addition to its function in providing a 
medium of exchange, and thus avoiding the 
difficulties of barter, money proved of very 
great importance in providing a standard 
for the measurement of values. Other im- 
portant attributes may also be ascribed to 
money, but its most essential and valuable 
qualities appear to lie in these two func: 
tions. What does this imply? First let us 
consider money as a standard of value. 
Every value we know, in a material sense, is 
stated in some monetary unit—dollars, 
pounds, francs, lira. But while scientifically 
exact precautions are taken to assure sur- 
veyors, builders, and all persons concerned 
with weight, measure, or size, of an unde- 
viating standard of measurement, money, 
to the contrary, has never possessed a very 
high degree of constancy in purchasing 
power, even when the monetary unit has 
been fixed in terms of gold or silver. It fol- 
lows that since money is used as a standard 
of value in measuring commodities and 
services, rather than for measuring the 
precious metals, it would possess real con- 
stancy only if its purchasing power, as ex- 
pressed in the things it is intended to meas- 
ure, were, or could be, maintained at a uni- 
form level. 

The second important function of money 
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is its use as a medium of exchange. To 
fulfill this function perfectly, money must 
at all times represent something of value 
given in exchange for it. For example, I per- 
form labor in exchange for $100, and later 
exchange that sum for clothing, food, and 
services. Those to whom I paid this money 
will themselves pass it on in exchange for 
such things as they desire. This, in fact, is 
the principal service or major function of 
money. Important as it is in serving as a 
standard for the measurement of value, that 
function is chiefly important because it fa- 
cilitates the use of that monetary unit in its 
capacity as a means of exchange. 


Improper Uses of Money 


Let us now suppose that I print some 
money of my own—counterfeit money— 
and succeed in passing it off in the course 
of trade. Let us further suppose that the 
counterfeiting is so perfectly done that its 
nature is never discovered, and it contin- 
ues to pass current in the purchase and 
sale of goods. In such case it performs the 
function of true money, acting as a medium 
of exchange after it has left my hands, even 
though originally counterfeit. Nevertheless 
it was fraudulent in the first instance, even 
though no one receiving it will ever suffer 
loss for that reason: I gave nothing of value 
to obtain the money, but secured its face 
value from society as a whole in services or 
goods. Even a conceivable validation of the 
issue by the Government later on, making it 
legal tender, would in no way alter the fact 
that I had succeeded in getting something 
for nothing, and had thus committed a 
fraud on organized society. 

To the extent that perfectly lawful issues 
of money often have had the effect of creat- 
ing a purchasing power in the hands of 
Government, or of individuals, through the 
use of which goods and services are ob- 
tained from the common supply without 
the recipient having given anything of value 
in return, such issues have distorted money 
from its proper use as a medium of ex- 
change. Expanding the volume of money 
beyond the amount needed to take care of 
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the long-term growth in population and in 
business means that the first to gain the 
use of this new money are empowered to 
obtain its face value from society as a 
whole in goods, property, or services, al- 
though they were not required to give any- 
thing to society in return. 

In the days when money was purely me- 
tallic, it often happened that a new discov- 
ery of precious metals created a new pur- 
chasing power representing nothing of ante- 
cedent value. The chief value of such pre- 
cious metals lies in the fact that by law or 
by custom they are treated as legal tender 
at so many grains per monetary unit. When, 
therefore, a new supply was found, the 
finders were able to use as money a metal 
that derived much of its purchasing power 
from law, and for which they gave no 
equivalent in services or other intrinsic 
values. - 

Nevertheless, the use of precious metals 
as money has many advantages. Such sta- 
bility as money has possessed in its pur- 
chasing power, and such excellence as it 
has shown as a medium of exchange, have 
been due chiefly to the fact that the supply 
of the monetary metals has been limited in 
quantity. The scarcity of these metals has 
strongly tended to prevent a rapid increase 
in the quantity of money, and thus, in a 
measure, to stabilize its purchasing power. 
It has also tended to minimize disruptions 
caused when an influx of new money gives 
to its primary owners a purchasing power 
for which they have given nothing of real 
value in return. The limited supply of pre- 
cious metals, more than any other one 
thing, produced some degree of steadiness 
in the supply and in the purchasing power 
of money during the pre-war era, when each 
nation’s metal reserve was normally about 
steady, and when this produced a like 
steadiness in the volume of currency and 
of bank deposits. 


Banking and Inflation 


Banking is a comparatively new device, 
in its modern form, which facilitates the 
use of money and enlarges the possibili- 
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ties of credit. Many of its services are vir- 
tually indispensable to the proper func- 
tioning of a highly organized form of eco- 
nomic and social activity. Yet intellectual 
honesty compels the admission that banking 


has not been an unmixed blessing. Rather | 


strangely and significantly, the more its 
practitioners pride themselves on its tech- 
nical perfection, the more seriously has the 
public felt the impact of economic disorder. 
A quarter of a century ago, business often 
suffered because gold and currency transfer 
from section to section was a physical, 
rather than a purely financial, fact—and it 
often was tediously slow. During the past 
seven years, when technical perfection has 
permitted funds to be transferred by letter 
or wire, a stage coach would have been 
sufficiently rapid to meet the diminished 
demands of business activity. So technical 
perfection in the mechanics of banking 
serves but to magnify the consequences of 
economic imperfections in theiz impact on 
the productive processes. 

There is a natural economic balance un- 
der primitive economy, as we have seen. 
Trouble arises when the use of money and 
banking permits that natural balance to be 
disturbed. When the value of “savings,” 
as measured in money, is equal to their 
value as represented by investment in new 
capital goods; and when the amount of 
money paid out for consumer goods is 
equal to the total cost of producing those 
goods, including the remuneration of the 
manufacturer, jobber, and retailer, there is 
no bank-induced economic disorder. Money 
and bank deposits correspond in _ their 
movements to the nature of the goods and 
services they have financed. When they 
do not so correspond, we suffer from eco- 
nomic disorders. 

Bankers and financiers apparently have 
been ‘unaware that much of the economic 
disorder which has troubled them, no less 
than others, is the result of their own prac- 
tices. Yet the instability they have unwit- 
tingly promoted has been pushing the so- 
cial order io the very brink of fundamental 
changes. These changes, if they occur, are 
quite likely to blot out such disruptive 
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banking practices by blotting out the prac. 
tice of banking.- The moral certainty that 
no economic improvement would result 
from such a change is quite beside the point. 
Penury in the midst of plenty is an insult to 
society which cannot continue indefinitely 
without reprisals. 

Perhaps the most easily discovered chan. 
nel of inflation is that provision in banking 
law and practice which permits the banks 
to expand purchasing power by means of 
loans with little or no restraint during times 
of business optimism. This quick respon- 
siveness of the bank credit machinery to 
the demands for loans largely has been cre- 
ated under the belief that an “elastic” 
banking and monetary system is necessary. 
As a reaction to the rigidity in our currency 
system, prior to 1914, when “currency fam- 
ines” often forced solvent banks to close 
their doors, our bankers and lawmakers 
have reached out for “elasticity”, and have 
thrown wide the door to easy inflation. The 
difficulty is that the nature of a banking 
system’s need for elasticity has been mis- 
understood. Some degree of elasticity is 
imperative. For example, the need for cash 
and bank loans has regular seasonable vari- 
ations which recur in substantially constant 
rhythm from one year to another,. but with 
unpredictable phases which arise from a 
multitude of causes. These variations from 
season to season within the year, and be- 
tween the same seasons in different years, 
certainly require a reasonable degree of 
elasticity as the only means for meeting the 
financial needs of our economic machine 
without disturbance or shock. Unfortu- 
nately, however, “elasticity” has been con- 
strued to mean that the banking system 
should be able and willing to extend loans 
to all sound borrowers in whatever amounts 
they may collectively and individually see 
fit to request. The belief seems to be, as 
was urged back in 1810, by the Court (gov- 
ernors) of the Bank of England during the 
hearings which produced the famous Bul- 
lion Report of that date, that the necessity 
of paying interest on loans is a sufficient 
safeguard against the borrowing of more 
credit than business actually needs. 
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The fallacy of this idea was proved in 
England by a long course of disastrous in- 
flations more thaa a century ago. Ulti- 
mately English bankers voluntarily came 
to restrict their lending policies in a man- 
ner which prevented much fluctuation in the 
total amount of their loans. And as a re- 
sult there has been no serious financial 
smash in England since 1866, and no na- 
tion—not even our own, with its limitless- 
appearing resources—has ever equalled the 
long and prosperous march of English eco- 
nomic life from 1866 down to the World 
War. 


Misuse of Bank Credit 

With speculation as such I would pick no 
quarrel. Those acquainted with its philoso- 
phy insist that its function is highly useful, 
because the speculator supplies a market 
for commodities and securities when prices 
are low and other buyers are scarce, and is 
ready to sell when prices are high and the 
lack of other sellers threatens a scarcity in 
commodities or securities. Whether this ar- 
gument be valid or not, there seems no nec- 
essary reason why speculators should not 
carry on their business in accordance with 
their own judgment, so long as they operate 
with privately owned funds, as distinct 
from bank loans. 

Bank loans, however, create a new buy- 
ing power which is charged with a public 
interest. The quasi-public nature of bank- 
ing has been recognized since early times, 
and in this country the Government has 
often intervened, though not always wisely, 
in behalf of what it deemed to be the pub- 
lic interest. Bank loans may not properly 
be regarded as made from the private funds 
of the banker, nor may they properly be 
permitted to be used in ways which are rea- 
sonably considered inimical to the interests 
of the general public. 

Few persons would admit that the trustee 
of an estate properly might use the funds of 
the estate, either. directly or indirectly, in 
speculative activities; and more especially 
if the speculative profits were to flow to 
friends of the trustee and to be effected at 
the expense of the estate. Purchasing power 
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based on bank loans is charged with a pub- 
lic interest—it gives to banking some of 
the qualities of trusteeship. Can it reason- 
ably be argued that such quasi-trust funds 
justifiably may be used to magnify the fi- 
nancial power of speculators and to multi- 
ply the profits which they acquire through 
superior judgment on price movements, at 
the expense of the public whose funds they 
use? In the final analysis, speculators cre- 
ate nothing—they profit at the expense of 
society as a whole. 


Inflation Through Bank Credit 


The business of collecting savings and of 
directing them into the financing of new in- 
vestments is a function of real importance 
to the attainment of stable prosperity. Sav- 
ings are composed of the money which con- 
sumers receive but do not spend for con- 
sumer goods or services. Unless effective 
machinery exists for bringing these savings 
back into the productive processes by in- 
vesting them in new capital goods, we 
would have the paradox in which the mere 
practice of thrift would upset economic 
security. Stable prosperity could not exist 
in the absence of some means for directing 
back into the stream of investment a sum 
equal each year to the volume of savings 
currently effected. And included in the 
term “savings” are the undistributed profits 
of corporations. These, too, must find their 
way into new investment. 

The flow of savings into new investment, 
however, is distinct from the use of bank 
loans from commercial banks in financing 
new investments. Bank loans from commer- 
cial banks create new deposits, which are 
fluid in nature, and correspond to the con- 
stant flow of production. They cannot 
safely be “frozen” through investment in 
factories and buildings. Only that portion 
of funds which is not expended on con- 
sumer goods may be thus invested. This is 
savings. Since savings were not paid out 
for consumer goods, they can return to the 
productive processes only if expended on 
investment in new capital goods. In es- 
sence, savings represent the solid mass of 
non-consumable goods, while deposits in 
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commercial banks represent the fluid mass 
of goods in process of production. 

Commercial banks induce economic dis- 
turbance when they trespass in fields which 
the natural state of economic life has re- 
served for savings. Not only does this so- 
lidify a liquid financial resource, which is 
bad enough in itself, but it interferes with 
the law of supply and demand which 
largely determines how much new capital 
goods society can assimilate in a given year, 
and also how much savings will be realized 
to take care of that need. Analysis shows 
that sometimes there may be more savings 
than are needed for new investment, but in 
this country, at least, our annual savings 
are ample to provide all the new capital 
goods we can absorb without indigestion. 

There is an approximate balance in nor- 
mal times between the developed need for 
new capital goods and the volume of sav- 
ings we set aside. When, therefore, com- 
mercial bankers freely advance loans to in- 
vestment bankers, and through them, to 
producers of new capital goods—as they 
did so abundantly prior to 1929—the re- 
sult is to produce a larger quantity of such 
goods than we can effectively use. And like 
any other excess, a surplus of factory 
equipment, or of hotels and apartment 
houses, competes with similar productive 
facilities which were constructed from sav- 
ings and destroys the earning power of 
both. The resultant existence of idle and 
unoccupied capital goods is a stubborn 
obstacle in the way of recovery from de- 
pression. 

A prolonged period during which bank 
loans are used to magnify and expand the 
production of heavy goods beyond the 
amount which savings would naturally have 
financed is probably the most potent influ- 
ence in promoting inflation, in bringing in- 
flation to a disastrous close, and in delaying 
recovery from the resulting depression. 


New Measures Needed 


The three chief sources of inflation, as 
we have seen, result from the fact that the 
accepted standards of banking practice and 
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of bank credit control have permitted (a) 
business to borrow almost all it wished in 
times of optimism; (b) bank loans to flow 
into and to finance speculation; and (c) 
bank loans to finance new investments. 

That inflation can ever be entirely pre. 
vented, or that prosperity can ever be main- 
tained at a perfectly stable level, is not to 
be expected. But we can still insist on get- 
ting the vast improvement in stability which 
would follow the closing of these three 
major channels of inflation. 

The first measure required is the setting 
up of an adequate standard by which the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System may know when the time has come 
to “sit on the lid” of expanding bank credit. 
They must be able to judge quite accurately 
when prosperity is beginning to feel the 
taint of inflation. At present they must rely 
largely on “skilled banking judgment”; 
and thousands of bankrupt bankers will 
testify that this is undependable. 

A more workable standard lies in the use 
of indices of employment and wages, and 
of the index showing the composite price 
level, i.e., an index showing separately the 
consumer goods price level, and the capital 
goods price level. Under conditions of sta- 
ble prosperity we will find that dependable 
and efficient labor is actively employed, and 
that the indices of employment and of 
wages will be steady. We will also find that 
price levels are relatively steady, and that 
consumer goods price levels will tend to 
maintain a constant relation to capital 
goods price levels. When stable conditions 
do not exist, these indices will disclose the 
approach of danger and largely indicate its 
nature. But this quantitative type of regu- 
lation can be virtually nullified if the banks 
continue to extend loans to finance specula- 
tion or to finance new investments. These 
practices must be corrected. 

Thinking men are already wondering if 
the American type of government would 
survive another financial and economic 
crash such as the one which now seems to 
be departing. The consequences of intoler- 
able economic insecurity for the individual 
have already disclosed themselves in Rus- 
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Forestalling Inflation 


sia, Italy, and Germany, where individual 
liberty has been surrendered in the quest 
for a promised system of order and security. 

There is no real need for similarly selling 
our American birthright for such a mess of 
pottage. Financial fever is no more inev- 
itable than is yellow fever. Intelligently 
devised means of prevention will protect us 
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from the one as effectively as we have al- 
ready been protected from the other. But 
this is no job for vendors of panaceas, nor 
for those who look longingly backward at 
the conditions which produced such intense 
economic disorder. Knowledge and detach- 
ment are the essential qualities demanded 
of those who undertake this urgent task. 


Franeo-Polish Agreement 


Now that General Gamelin has visited Po- 
land and General Rydz-Smigly is back home 
from France it may be possible to sum up the 
results of the renewal of the Franco-Polish al- 
liance. What does the renewal of the alliance 
mean? It means that Poland endures firmly, 
unreservedly, and loyally by the side of 
France. * * * Many causes went to the 
estrangement between Warsaw and Paris, but 
it was the Polish pact with Germany and the 
French pact with Soviet Russia that dealt the 
most severe blow to the Franco-Polish alliance. 
* * * The least friction was sufficient to 
cause attacks in the press of France and Po- 
land. * * * Now this will cease completely. 
* * * Moreover, the renewal will also deprive 
Germany of all her chances, real or illusory, of 
harnessing Poland to Hitler’s chariot. * * * 

What was altered in the alliance and what 
left in its former shape? The details are still 
kept secret, but it is known that the military 
part of it underwent considerable alterations 
—not in principle but as regards strategic 
plans. * * * The chief alteration was to ar- 
range for close co-operation between the Gen- 
eral Staffs and, above all, a plan to make com- 
mon action of the forces instantaneous. There 
was no need to arrange for mutual assistance, 
as this already existed. * * * When Pilsud- 
ski signed the alliances Polish cavalry, the 
pride of Pilsudski, was intended to play a 
great role in case of attack. As a result the 
building of roads and motorization of the army 
in Poland has been greatly neglected. Now 
both armies must be able to mobilize -at the 
shortest possible notice and act before the dip- 
lomatic representative of the aggressive State 
has even reached his native country. To be 
able to do this it must be possible to send into 
action a million men and machines several 
hours after war is announced. It is here that 
the brains of the Polish and French General 


Staffs have worked hard to make the new plan 
adaptable to new conditions, and particularly 
to meet the great dangers of the air force in 
neighbouring countries. 

Two things made the renewal of the alliance 
possible. One was Poland’s faith that France 
is really strong from a military point of view; 
another was French interest in the financial 
affairs of Poland. * * * During this visit 
both these problems were solved satisfactorily. 
& & & 

That this renewal is of the utmost import- 
ance and benefit to both countries concerned 
goes without saying. France knows now on 
whom she can rely in her future arrangements. 
Poland, on the other hand, can look into the 
future with more hope. The money she gets, 
whatever the ultimate sum, whether £30,000,- 
000 or £40,000,000, will be sufficient to put the 
Polish Army on a higher level and make Po- 
land able to play a bigger part than she al- 
ready does in European affairs. She will be 
able to build new roads and railways, erect 
fortifications, and increase her Air Force. She 
will thus improve her position economically as 
well as politically and militarily. 

The fact that it was the Government of the 
Popular Front and of M. Blum that could 
come to so vital and so quick an understanding 
with Poland is most significant. It is also of 
importance for General Rydz-Smigly, as his 
endeavors to bring about better internal rela- 
tions will have a greater chance of success 
now. 

Of course, it should not be expected that Po- 
land will give up her friendship with Germany, 
and this is not even desired in France. But 
Poland’s attitude towards Russia will become 
less pointed, and in her relations with Czecho- 
slovakia a change for the better can be ex- 
pected. 

Manchester Guardian Weekly 
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WHY HITLER WANTS MEMEL 


An easy prey, it might well serve as 


Ge rmany’s door to Eastern expansion 


* 


BY HENRY C. WOLFE 


EMELLAND, ERWACHE! Those 

challenging German words roared 

out of the radio loud-speaker in 
the office of Memel’s Ost-See Beobachter. 
This is the newspaper written in German 
which reflects the views of the anti-Nazi 
portion of the Teutonic population in Lith- 
uania. We sat listening to this propaganda 
broadcast from the Nazi radio station in 
Koenigsberg to the Germans of the Memel 
Territory. The National Socialists in the 
capital of neighboring East Prussia were 
sending out the broadcast as “news.” 

Jacob Sieman, a refugee from the Third 
Reich and now editor of the Ost-See Beo- 
bachter, sat close to the loud-speaker, taking 
rapid notes as the Nazi fulminations poured 
into his ears. Small beads of perspiration 
glistened on his forehead and his face wore 
an expression of pain. In the torrent of 
“news” his own name was frequently men- 
tioned. For though this quiet, gentle little 
man was a veteran of four years of war 
service in the German Army and had twice 
won the Iron Cross for bravery, his Jewish 
religion had made him anathema to the 


rulers of the Fuehrer’s Third Reich. 


Having been driven out of Germany into 
Lithuania, Jacob Sieman still lived in con- 
stant danger of death because he was on 
the Nazi list of “enemies of the Father- 
land.” To be sure, no one believed that the 
gentle Herr Sieman was an enemy of Ger- 
many or of the German people, but his 
democratic views and opposition to the dic- 
tatorship of Adolf Hitler made him a target 
of National Socialism’s violent campaign 


in Lithuania. An official of East Prussia 
told me: “Sieman is the most hated man in 
Memelland.” He did not explain, of course, 
that this hatred is confined entirely to the 
Nazi element of the population. 

Tiny Lithuania, containing only two mil- 
lion people, is one of those nations unfor- 
tunate enough to be located at a crossroads 
of international politics. The country’s im- 
portance is due neither to size, population, 
or economic factors, but largely to its stra- 
tegic location. A glance at the map shows 
that Lithuania is situated at the crossroads 
of Germany, Poland and the other Baltic 
States. The Soviet Union lies just across 
the so-called Vilna Corridor of Poland. In 
many respects Lithuania is a border state 
between the East and West. One finds here 
an intermingling of influences from Ger- 
many, from Poland, and from the inheri- 
tance of the long Russian occupation, all 
blended with an ancient Lithuanian cul- 
ture which has survived long periods of 
subjugation by foreign masters. 


When the visitor arrives in the port of 
Memel, he sees a city with many of the 
Western characteristics of Germany. But 
when he goes to Kovno, the Lithuanian cap- 
ital, he is taken in charge at the station by a 
bewhiskered Russian isvostchik, whose rick- 
ety droshky clatters over the cobbled streets, 
while the driver cracks his whip, and in 
true isvostchik fashion, curses the luckless 
pedestrians who cross his path. It is a pic- 
turesque page from the book of old Russia. 

If this little agricultural republic were 
located. somewhere else in Europe, its pas- 
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toral life might pass uneventfully and we 
might hear little of its political affairs in 
the news. But situated as it is on the “bleed- 
ing” eastern frontier of the Nazi Third 
Reich, Lithuania has a strategic importance 
that is little appreciated in Western Europe 
and even less understood here in America. 
Against the wishes of its Government and 
people, this small nation has become one of 
the principal powder kegs of Europe. At 
-any time it may be touched off by one of 
the neighboring nations which are playing 
with the matches of international politics. 

The chief source of danger to Lithuania’s 
future peace is her retention of the Memel 
Territory, a strip of sandy, unattractive 
land which skirts the Baltic and is claimed 
by Germany. On the basis of article 99 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Reich re- 
nounced ownership of this district in favor 
of the Allied Powers. Memel was held four 
years by the Allies pending a final settle- 
ment, but the situation was taken in hand by 
the Lithuanians who put through an armed 
Putsch in the territory in January 1923. 
Title to the district was subsequently given 
the Lithuanians by the Convention of Paris, 
a settlement never acceptable to Germany. 


German or Lithuanian 


Were the population of this territory 
either German or Lithuanian, it would be a 
comparatively simple matter to pass judg- 
ment on the right of ownership. But the 
ethnic coniposition of the district is so con- 
fused that no one has ever been able to say 
authoritatively just how many of its people 
are Germans and how many are Lithua- 
nians. There are so-called pure Germans, 
so-called pure Lithuanians, so-called Me- 
mellanders who are a mixture of both 
stocks, so-called Germans with Lithuanian 
names, and finally, so-called Lithuanians 
with German names. From this ethnic me- 
lange it is not an easy matter to arrive at 
justice for both minority and majority 
populations. 

Nearly everyone in the Memel Territory 
understands German, and it is quite possi- 
ble that a plebiscite in the district would 
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demonstrate a Teutonic majority. But again 
the question is not so simple as that. Many 
of the Teutons are not in sympathy with 
National Socialism and would be in danger 
of incarceration in a Nazi concentration 
camp if the Third Reich were to gain con- 
trol of Memelland. 

Although there is undoubtedly much 
ground for the German contention that the 
Memel Territory has a Teutonic majority, 
there is perhaps even more basis for the 
Lithuanian argument that the area is eco- 
nomically dependent on Lithuania. As part 
of the Reich, Memel would have almost no 
economic hinterland, while as a Lithuanian 
province Memel has an important economic 
hinterland which now embraces all Lithu- 
ania and may some day include vast reaches 
of Poland and the Soviet Union. While 
Germany’s economic system does not need 
Memel, Lithuania must have it to live, for 
this port is the little republic’s window on 
the Baltic, her sole point of maritime con- 
tact with the outside world. 


Nazi Gateway 


There are several reasons why the Lithu- 
anians fear serious trouble with Germany. 
First, Lithuania lies on one of the Reich’s 
roads to the East. In other words it is the 
gateway of Nazi expansion into Latvia, into 
Estonia, and into the Soviet Union. Sec- 
ond, Lithuania is the weakest nation on 
Germany’s so-called “bleeding” frontiers. 
Hitler can strike across the Niemen into 
Lithuania with less risk than would accom- 
pany a similar aggression across the Rhine 
or along the Danube. Third, authorities in 
Kovno fear that if a general European con- 
flict should precede German invasion of 
Lithuania, the Reich would seize its small 
Baltic neighbor as a “war pantry” to pro- 
vide essential food for the beleaguered 
homeland. 

When Hitler made his sensational Reichs- 
tag speech on March 7, announcing re- 
militarization of the Rhineland, he spoke 
of instituting a non-aggression pact 
with Lithuania, provided Lithuania carries 
out certain policies toward Memel. Since 
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BALTIC WINDOW: “While Germany’s economic system does not need Memel, Lithuania 
must have it to live, for this port is the little republic’s window on the Baltic, her sole point 
of maritime contact with the outside world.” 


that statement, however, no more has been 
heard from Berlin about such a treaty. But 
Lithuanians were not disappointed, because 
no one in the country regarded Hitler’s 
proposition as a sincere offer. 

While Nazi pressure against Lithuania 
was not so pronounced during 1936 (be- 
cause Hitler was too busy on other fronts) 
as in the previous year, a steady stream of 
National Socialist propaganda flows across 
the border into Lithuania, especially into 
the Memel Territory. This effort is designed 
to stimulate intense nationalism in the Teu- 
tonic minority and to spread the belief in 
Germany’s invincibility. The Nazis take 
every possible opportunity to foster discon- 
tent in Memelland against the Lithuanian 
Government and to create an irredentist 
spirit among the population. 


A Soviet Conspiracy? 


In the international field, Nazi propa- 
ganda portrays Lithuania as the catspaw of 
the Soviet Union, as Moscow’s diminutive 


agent provocateur, sowing seeds of trouble 
along the Baltic. Germany claims that 
Lithuania and the Soviet are not only in 
close political contact, but that Russian air 
bases are being secretly constructed on 
Lithuanian soil and Red Army officers are 
reorganizing the Lithuanian Army. The 
Nazis have steadily maintained that Mos- 
cow has been at the bottom of the disputes 
between Germans and the Lithuanian au- 
thorities in the Memel Territory. 

To these charges of Soviet conspiracy, 
Lithuanian officials enter a categorical de- 
nial. They explain that their staff officers 
were not the only foreign military men who 
went to Moscow for the May Day celebra- 
tion, that Latvia and Estonia also sent mili- 
tary missions at that time. The Lithuanians 
claim that their country has only four mili- 
tary air fields—at Kovno, Siauliai, Palanga, 
and Panevezys—maintained exclusively for 
the use of their own air force. The Lithu- 
anian Foreign Ministry denies that any So- 
viet mission is connected with the Lithua- 
nian Army. 
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Probably the significance of these Nazi 
charges of Soviet interference in Lithuania 
lies in Berlin’s plans of aggression across 
the Niemen. If the Nazis want an excuse to 
intervene in Lithuania, what more conven- 
ient pretext could they have than a crusade 
to “save” their small neighbor from Bol- 
shevism ? 

A high official of the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment told me last summer: “In view of Ger- 
many’s threatening attitude toward us, you 
may wonder why we are not in a state of 
panic. The answer is—Poland.” He paused. 
“Oh, I know you are surprised when I speak 
as if Poland were our friend. The Lithua- 
nian-Polish frontier has been closed for 
sixteen years and we have no economic or 
diplomatic intercourse between Kovno and 
Warsaw. But relations between our two 
countries are not so strained now as many 
people think. Indeed, there has been much 
quiet, behind-the-scenes work to bring about 
normal relations. But we in Lithuania are 
still handicapped by the violent propa- 
ganda spread against Poland by a former 
Lithuanian (Waldemaras) Government. 
This handicap compels us to proceed slowly 
in our efforts to effect a rapprochement with 
Poland, because any precipitate action 
might inflame the Lithuanian peasants to 
believe that we had sold out our rights to 
Poland in the Vilna question. 

“But in the meantime, Poland is keeping 
a restraining hand on the Nazi mailed fist. 
The Poles realize only too well that if the 
Third Reich can gain control of the Memel 
Territory, it will mean further aggressions 
against Lithuania. If our country is to fall 
before the Nazi onslaught, another stone 
will be placed in the wall of German en- 
circlement of Poland. The Poles will use 
their influence to prevent such a develop- 
ment.” 

Though Poland and Lithuania officially 
are still at odds over Polish possession of 
the city of Vilna, which is claimed by the 
Lithuanians as their capital, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that Lithuania is quietly 
preparing to acknowledge Polish owner- 
ship of the disputed city when conditions at 
home permit it. Meanwhile, each country 
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has sent a journalist to the other’s capital, 
These men are really unofficial ambassadors 
who are preparing the way for better rela. 
tions between the two long-estranged neigh. 
bors. Lithuania’s representative in Warsaw 
is Valentinas Gustainis, correspondent of 
the Lietuvos Aidas, a Kovno newspaper. 
His tact and constructive philosophy are 
furthering an understanding between two 
nations which ought to be friends. 


Rosenberg’s Whispers 

Germany’s Baltic ambitions, however, 
reach beyond Lithuania into Latvia, into 
Estonia, and finally into the Soviet do- 
mains. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, a Baltic Teu- 
ton, born in what is now Estonia and edu- 
cated in what is now Latvia, is Chief of the 
Foreign Political Division of the National 
Socialist Party. And he is the strategist on 
whose advice the Fuehrer depends in for- 
mulating the Reich’s foreign policies. Ro- 
senberg, a fanatic of the first order, is 
father of the anti-Semitic, anti-Christian, 
and German-Heathen movements in_ the 
Third Reich. More than any other man, he 
has convinced Hitler that Germany must 
turn her back on the West in order to gain 
glory and booty in the East. In Mein 
Kampf the Fuehrer states that German ex- 
pansion in the East must be achieved at the 
expense of “Russia and the border states de- 
pendent upon her.” 

In Rosenberg’s grandiose plans for a 
Baltic Drang nach Osten, Lithuania is 
merely a bridge to connect the Reich with 
Latvia. Memel is Lithuania’s shabby win- 
dow on the Baltic, but it might well serve 
as Germany’s door to the path of empire 
which sweeps northeastward toward Lenin- 
grad. If German troops can gain control of 
the Memel Territory, only a narrow corri- 
dor a dozen miles wide would separate them 
from the Lettish border. The next step 
would be to pinch off this strip of land and 
establish direct German contact with Lat- 
via. In Latvia and Estonia there are small 
but influential Teutonic groups, the rem- 
nants of the old Baltic barons, descendants 
of the Teutonic Knights who once ruled 
these Baltic provinces. These Herrscher- 
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volk constitute a bold minority who form 
the advance guard of Nazi penetration 
through the nations which lie in the north- 
east path of German expansion. 

The Fascist attempt to overthrow the 
Paets Government in Estonia in December 
1935, apparently engineered by German 
and Finnish Nazis, was a further indication 
of Hitler’s efforts to increase his influence 
in the Baltic States. The Estonian Fascist 
leader, Arthur Sirk, who had been living in 
Finland, was aided by the Front Soldiers 
and other extreme Rightist elements in Es- 
tonia. Although the Finnish Government 
has taken some action against its Fascist 
groups, the powerful Mannerheim follow- 
ing—bitter enemies of the Soviet—is 
friendly to the Reich. It was considered 
noteworthy that General Mannerheim took 
part in the Goering-Gombés-Radziwill 
“hunting” party at Rominten, East Prussia, 
last year. Significantly enough, this re- 
union of enemies of communism was held 
only a few miles from the junction of Ger- 
many’s frontier with Poland and Lithuania. 


Hitler and the Baltic 


Hitler’s plans for expansion along the 
Baltic littoral call for German naval hegem- 
ony in that inland sea. The Reich has ap- 
parently surrendered any thought of naval 
rivalry with Britain, a policy which leaves 
Berlin free to concentrate her strength in 
the Baltic against Russia. Because the Finns 
fear Soviet aggression, Finland is on cor- 
dial terms with the Reich. With the permis- 
sion of Sweden, Finland could fortify the 
Aaland Islands, a strategic naval base in 
the Baltic that could be of inestimable value 
to Germany in the event of hostilities with 
the Soviet. Furthermore, Finland itself 
could be used as an advanced aviation base 
for the Reich. From the Finnish frontier, 
it is only about fifty kilometres to Lenin- 
grad and from the Estonian border only 
one hundred fifty miles to Leningrad. 

While actual war between the Reich and 
the Soviet may be far off, their struggle for 
mastery of the Baltic is going on today. The 
belief persists in Europe that there is a pro- 
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German orientation in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. It does not follow that these 
Scandinavian countries are preparing to 
become allies of the Reich. But it seems 
likely that, as neighbors of Germany, they 
are anxious to avoid any position which 
might expose them to attack from Ger- 
many’s Navy or air force in the event of a 
European conflict. Denmark does not want 
to be seized by the Reich to serve as a “war 
pantry” or base for German submarines 
and airplanes. Sweden has long stood in 
fear of the westward march of the Russian 
bear, a fear that existed before Karl Marx 
was born. The Swedes have no desire to re- 
new the exhausting struggles of Peter the 
Great and Charles XII, conflicts which 
drenched the soil of the Baltic States with 
the best blood of Sweden. For well over a 
century the Swedes have been able to main- 
tain their neutrality in the face of political 
convulsions which have shaken the Conti- 
nent to its foundations. Stockholm sees the 
clouds of another, and perhaps even more 
terrible, war on the horizon and wishes to 
avoid entanglement in the net of interna- 
tional politics that has already enmeshed 
most of Europe. Sparsely settled Norway 
feels the same way about the situation. 

Inasmuch as the Nazis foresee an em- 
bargo against them on the outbreak of war, 
they are trying to meet that threat before it 
materializes. If they are able to maintain 
friendly relations with their Scandinavian 
neighbors, the Germans can import fish, 
dairy products, and meat from Norway and 
Denmark. From Sweden they can obtain 
such essential materials as steel, iron ore, 
aluminum, lumber, and other raw materials. 
The Nazis believe those resources will help 
beat the blockade against them. 

But to import products from Norway and 
Sweden, Germany must have complete con- 
trol of the Baltic. Partial control would 
not be enough. Ships must be able to pass 
safely from north German ports to the 
maritime cities of Scandinavia. To do so, 
the Nazis must be able to bottle up the So- 
viet naval forces at Petrograd. This can be 
accomplished most effectively by control of 
the Baltic lands from the Niemen to the 
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Gulf of Finland. The first step in such a 
program is to move against Lithuania and 
occupy Memel. 

Quite aside from this program, however, 
there is the threat to Lithuania inherent in 
the internal affairs of the Reich. As eco- 
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for millions of Germans, the Nazi high 
command may need another foreign “vic. 
tory” to divert Teutonic minds from their 
troubles at home. Small Lithuania would 
be the least dangerous field of operations 
for another of Hitler’s sensational coups de 


nomic cenditions become more oppressive théatre. 


Peaee Prize for Hitler 


HE Finnish newspaper Siniristi strongly advocates that the Nobel 
Peace Prize be awarded to Chancellor Adolf Hitler of Germany. 


Everyone who has impartially surveyed political events in the world 
during recent years, says the paper, must admit that no one has done so 
much to promote peace and avoid war as the “greatest statesman of our 
time and one of the greatest statesmen of all times, Chancellor Hitler.” 


Mr. Hitler has not only transformed Germany into the most peaceful 
country of the world, but also has erected a strong bulwark against 
Bolshevist imperialism by strengthening Germany from a military view- 
point, declares the paper, adding that had not Mr. Hitler assumed power 
in 1931 all Europe would probably now find itself in much the same state 
of disintegration as that which now prevails in Spain. 


The paper declares that quite recently Chancellor Hitler once more 
proved his peaceful intentions by concluding an agreement with Austria 
and expresses the conviction that, by breaking the links of the chain im- 
posed on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, Mr. Hitler was actually 
forging the lines of a new chain of world peace. 


By substituting the frank and honest system of bilateral pacts for the 
treacherous system of collective pacts, the German Chancellor has more- 


over effectively counteracted the threat of war, the paper asserts, and, 
for this reason, no worthier candidate for the peace prize could be found 
than “the guarantor of Europe’s peace, Germany’s leader, Adolf Hitler.” 


—China Outlook, October 10, 1936. 
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THE SIGN SAYS “NO” TO SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


OME time ago the legislature of one of 
our Western States passed a law which 
read as follows: “When two trains ap- 

proach a junction, each shall come to a full 
stop and neither shall proceed until the 
other has passed.” 

The Federal Government and the State 
legislatures are standing today at that im- 
passable_junction, loaded with sacks of 
social legislation. 

How far may the Federal Government go 
behind State lines to regulate the social 
conditions which have grown out of our 
complex economic life? And what author- 
ity have the States to cope with the many 
necessary readjustments of society to mass 
production under corporate direction? 

Between the powers granted to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution and 
those denied the States by the due process 
clause in the Fourteenth Amendment, lies a 
legislative no-man’s land inoculated against 
social or economic reforms and reformers 
--a land where neither the State nor the 
central Government may enter, under con- 
stitutional authority, to control prices, fix 
wages, limit hours, or regulate production 
in private industries which are not clothed 
with a public interest as are, for example, 
common carriers. If Congress attempts to 
cross State lines to regulate a local business, 
the owner defends with the Constitution; 
and when the State attempts to control the 
same private property, the owner defends 
again, but this time with the due process 
clause in the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In the time of Washington, Hamilton, and 
Jefferson all things were hand-made. The 
economic security of the family was meas- 
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ured by its skill at the last and the loom, in 
field and furrow. Production and consump- 
tion were each a part of one process—the 
family’s sustenance; and for this reason the 
one was readily balanced against the other. 
Overproduction was a family problem, not 
a national calamity. 

In this atmosphere the Fathers of our 
Constitution planned a dual system of gov- 
ernment which has been aptly described as 
“an indestructible Union composed of in- 
destructible States.” All sovereign power 
not delegated to the Union or denied the 
State remained in the commonwealth. As 
has been said many times, the Constitution 
alone is the polar star to direct the course 
of our Ship of State. Any assertion of | 
power by the legislative, executive, or ju- 
dicial branch of the Federal Government 
which is not founded directly or by implica- 
tion on the Constitution is an invasion of 
States’ rights. 

It was quite natural that the framers of 
our Constitution, in limiting the powers of 
the central Government, did not delegate 
to it authority to legislate on social prob- 
lems. The need of such legislation did not 
exist. When the delegates met in Conven- 
tion Hall, the City of Philadelphia was a 
small town of 44,000 people. The next 
largest town in all the thirteen sovereign 
States was New York City, with a popula- 
tion of only 33,000 inhabitants. Without 
large cities, huge smokestacks, and con- 
gested factory districts there were no slums 
to breed social evils, no labor unions to 
strike, no demand for minimum wages, 
maximum hours, continuity of production 
—and no bitter struggle between concen- 
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trated capital and organized labor. But 
even if these problems had existed, State 
sovereignty was sufficiently strong to keep 
control of social questions within the com- 
monwealth. If the delegates to the Conven- 
tion had presaged the coming of the factory 
system, massed wealth, machine power, 
overproduction, and maldistribution, they 
were content to leave these economic and 
social developments to local control, where 
it remained until the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment inadvertently curbed the power of the 
States to regulate strictly private property. 
In the white heat of civil conflict the au- 
thors of the Fourteenth Amendment could 
not have foreseen that corporate wealth un- 
der cover of the due process clause would 
be able to defeat practically all the powers 
reserved to the States to regulate or control 
private property. Until the adoption of 
this amendment there was nothing in the 
Constitution to prevent the States from en- 
acting social legislation. After reviewing 
instances of price regulation by local gov- 
ernments before the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, Chief Justice Waite in 
Munn vs. Illinois said: “From this it is ap- 
parent that down to the time of the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment it was not 
supposed that statutes regulating the use, 
or even the price of the use, of private prop- 
erty necessarily deprived an owner of his 
property without due process of law.” 
The Constitution did not delegate to the 
Federal Government nor deny the States 
the power to regulate private property. The 
original purpose of the authors of Section 
One of the Fourteenth Amendment (which 
reads in part, “. . . nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law”), was to 
prevent Southern States from enforcing 
Black Codes which deprived the freed 
slaves of their civil rights. To the Northern 
States adopting the amendment, it has re- 
turned like a boomerang. Aimed against 
social inequalities, it returned to free pri- 
vate property from State control. Under 
the influence of laissez faire, rugged indi- 
vidualism, and the growth of private capi- 
tal the courts have stretched the application 
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and inflated the meaning of the due process 
clause until, like a balloon, it has carried 
away about all the powers reserved by the 
States to legislate for social security and 
economic reforms. 


Need for Readjustment 

How changed are the political and eco. 
nomic facts on which the Constitution was 
predicated! The delegates to the Conven. 
tion were first citizens of their respective 
States and then of the Union. But as the 
caravans carried the frontiers ever west- 
ward until they recoiled on the shores of 
the Pacific, as new territories were carved 
from virgin soil, as new States came into 
the Union, as wars were fought in the name 
of that Union under one flag, the national 
spirit grew until it overshadowed State sov- 
ereignty. 

Economic changes have more than kept 
pace with the growth of our national spirit. 
Mass production under corporate direction 
has long since driven the father from the 
last and the mother from the loom, and now 
threatens to drive the farmer from the field. 
Even the butcher and the baker have capitu- 
lated to the corporate managers of Main 
Street. The miracle march of the modern 
machine has completely changed our eco- 
nomic life and threatens our political insti- 
tutions. The Industrial Revolution is still 
marching on. 

All social organizations, all political sys- 
tems, and all measures of value in Frank- 
lin’s time were postulated on the Biblical 
and basic presumption that man shall live 
by the sweat of his brow. Since man-power 
has been greatly supplemented by auto- 
matic tools, these presumptions on which 
our political and economic life rested must 
be reconsidered. Neither the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under its delegated power, nor the 
States, shorn of their power by the due 
process clause, has constitutional authority 
to make these social and industrial read- 
justments. 

No Federal legislation has gone further 
in obliterating State lines for the purpose 
of fixing minimum wages, maximum hours, 
and planned production in private pursuits 
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of capital than did the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Through codes of fair com- 
petition this law, under the cover of the 
commerce clause, went behind State lines 
to regulate private property. Finally it 
came before the Supreme Court in the 
Schechter case where it was held that the 
broad powers of Congress under the com- 
merce clause could not be stretched to the 
extent of permitting the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate wages, hours, and the con- 
ditions of labor in a local business. 

Incidentally, it was seriously doubted 
until 1916 that Congress could even regu- 
late hours and fix wages of employees of 
interstate common carriers. In that year the 
Adamson Act was passed to cope with a 
nation-wide strike of railroad employees 
which was threatening commerce at a criti- 
cal hour. This act, which provided for an 
eight-hour day and a temporary wage scale, 
was upheld by the Supreme Court in Wilson 
vs New. Chief Justice Taft later commented 
upon the opinion saying, “. . . the rule in 
Wilson vs. New went to the borderline.” 

Since the Federal Government failed with 
the National Recovery Act to regulate hours 
and wages in private industry, what author- 
ity have the States to enforce similar legis- 
lation? 


Authority of States 


In 1920 the coal miners in Kansas called 
a general ‘strike during one of the most se- 
vere blizzards of the winter. State institu- 
tions, public schools, libraries,and churches 
were closed, business buildings were able 
to open for only a few hours in the day, 
transportation was greatly impaired, and 
private homes were suffering from the cold. 
The operators and the miners were in a 
hopeless deadlock. In the midst of this de- 
moralizing situation Governor Allen called 
a special session of the Legislature which 
passed a law establishing a Court of Indus- 
trial Relations. In case of a dispute over 
wages or other terms of employment in in- 
dustries producing food, fuel, clothing, or 
transportation, which businesses the act de- 
clared to be affected with a public interest, 
the Industrial Court was empowered to call 
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the disputants before it, make findings, and 
fix the wages and other terms for the future 
conduct of such enterprises. This was a di- 
rect attempt by the State to control wages 
and hours and provide for continuity of 
production in an effort to protect the health 
and welfare of the public. 

But in a dispute between meat packers and 
their employees, the constitutionality of this 
law came before the Supreme Court in 1923 
in the Wolff Packing Company case. The 
Court held, first, that the act of a legislature 
declaring a business to be affected with a 
public interest does not necessarily make it 
so; and, second, that there was no authority 
within the State to fix wages or hours in a 
strictly private industry. In concluding the 
opinion of the Court, Chief Justice Taft ob- 
served that the act conflicted with the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

These two decisions, the Schechter case 
and the Wolff Packing Company case, defi- 
nitely decide that there is no legislative au- 
thority either in the Federal Government 
or in the State legislatures to control wages 
and hours or to provide for continuity of 
production in private industry. 


Controlling Production 


Much has been said in recent years about 
a planned economy. The question natu- 
rally arises: is there any legislative power 
in the central Government or in the States 
to control, limit, restrict, or regulate pro- 
duction? 

In the Agricultural Adjustment Act the 
Federal Government crossed State lines into 
hamlets and homes for the purpose of limit- 
ing, regulating, and controlling agricul- 
tural production. This time the Federal 
Government was not attempting to ride into 
local business on the commerce clause, but 
rather on the broad power of Congress to 
tax for the general welfare of the United 
States. In United States vs. Butler, the Su- 
preme Court held the act unconstitutional 
on the ground that the law invaded the re- 
served right of the States because “It is a 
statutory plan to regulate and control agri- 
cultural production, a matter beyond the - 
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powers delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

But did the act, as stated in the opinion, 
invade the reserved rights of the States? 
What right have the States under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to regulate or control 
agricultural production? If a State were to 
enact a law coercing the farmers into cur- 
tailing their production, the due process 
clause would stand as a guard against such 
legislation as it has in numerous other cases 
where State statutes have attempted to con- 
trol private property not clothed with a 
public interest. In Oklahoma, for instance, 
the ice-manufacturing industry had become 
overcrowded in a number of the larger 
cities. Competition was bitter. Price-cutting 
and bankruptcy followed, depriving many 
citizens of an adequate supply of ice. In 
seeking relief from this demoralizing con- 
dition, the State of Oklahoma attempted to 
regulate the manufacture of ice by requir- 
ing a proposed ice company to obtain a 
certificate from the corporation commis- 
sioner before going into the ice manufactur- 
ing business at any particular place. If the 
commissioner was of the opinion that the 
ice supply in the community was adequate, 
it could refuse to grant the license. This 
statute, which attempted a planned economy 
in the ice manufacturing business by regu- 
lating production and providing for its con- 
tinuity, came before the Supreme Court in 
the New State Ice Co. case. The Court held 


the law unconstitutional on the ground that 


it denied the free use of private property: 


without due process of law. 

In order to prevent gasoline wars be- 
tween rival companies and the consequent 
evils of cutthroat competition, the State 
of Tennessee passed a law which created 
a Commission of Finance with power to 
investigate the wholesale price of gasoline 
and fix the retail price. In Williams vs. 
Standard Oil Co., the Supreme Court held 
this statute unconstitutional on the ground 
that it took private property without due 
process of law. In Minnesota a law was 
passed commanding buyers of cream, one of 
the chief products of the State, to adhere 
to a uniform price in an effort to prevent 
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unfair competition. This statute came be. 
fore the Supreme Court in the Fairmont 
Creamery Co. case. The Court held it to be 
an unconstitutional invasion of private 
rights protected by the Fourteenth Amend. 
ment. But why multiply examples? These 
cases and the A.A.A. decision definitely 
conclude that there is no legislative power 
in the States or in Congress for a planned 
economy through controlled production in 
agriculture or industry. 


“The Public Interest’’ 


It has been the practice of the Supreme 
Court in determining the fate of social leg. 
islation to decide first the nature of the busi- 
ness affected. If the Court is of the opinion 
that it is clothed with a public interest, 
then the State through legislation may, 
within certain limits, control and_ regu- 
late. If, on the other hand, the Court finds 
that the industry is strictly private, the leg. 
islation must stand the test of the due 
process clause. This was the procedure in 
Munn vs. Illinois, where the Supreme Court 
found that grain elevators were affected 
with a public interest and subject to regula- 
tory measures. In German Alliance Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Lewis the Supreme Court ju- 
dicially determined that the insurance busi- 
ness is clothed with a public interest and 
subject to State regulation. In Noble State 
Bank vs. Haskell the Supreme Court held 
that the banking business is so affected with 
a public interest that the State may make 
an assessment against its deposits for the 
purpose of establishing a depositors’ guar- 
antee fund. 

The opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Nebbia vs. People, uphold- 
ing by a five-to-four decision a New York 
statute regulating the retail price of milk, 
is especially notable. Here the Court took 
cognizance of the paramount size of the 
milk industry in New York, of its close 
relation to health and the general welfare, 
and permitted the regulation even though 
the dairy business was declared by the 
Court not to be a public utility. 

From early colonial times certain com- 
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mon callings followed by ferrymen, hack- 
men, bakers, millers, wharfingers, and inn- 
keepers were subject to legislative control 
on charges made for services rendered. 
These occupations were affected with a 
public interest chiefly because of their re- 
lation to the general public. For that rea- 
son public utilities, such as railroads, elec- 
tric plants, and telephone companies have 
been added to the list. In building up an 
argument to declare judicially for the first 
time that grain elevators were subject to 
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legislative control, Chief Justice Waite in 
Munn vs. Illinois came to the conclusion 
that “Property does become clothed with a 
public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public consequence. . . .” From 
that definition it would seem that the pro- 
duction of coal, the corporate distribution 
of milk, the refining of oil, the sale of gaso- 
line, and many other pursuits, affect the 
community at large as much, if not more, 
than did ferrymen, bakers, and innkeepers 
in colonial days. 


Protection for Belgium 


T IS no exaggeration to say that Belgium has a special place in the friendship of 

the British people. We have many ties in common, ties of history, ties of comrade- 
ship and ties of memory for a generation in both countries not yet grown old. 

In many respects our outlook on world affairs is similar. We are both democracies. 
We are proud of our traditions. We cherish our freedom, both individual and na- 
tional and will not yield it up. * * * 

Let me affirm once again that the independence and integrity of Belgium are of 
vital interest for this nation and that she could count upon our help were she ever 
the victim of unprovoked aggression. I say these words deliberately because I am 
confident that they represent the will of the British people, and that to make this 
plain is a contribution to peace. * * * 

The statesmen of the world must know the nemesis awaiting them and their coun- 
tries if war ever again is loosed upon the earth. Is there, then, no alternative? 
Surely there is. It is a universal realization that the arbitrament of brute force 
belongs to animal creatures and that the whole effort of civilization should be to 
raise ourselves above the level of beasts. 

Surely mankind will choose this better way. It can maintain before itself ideals 
worthy to be followed. The British and Belgian peoples in this are surely one. In 
their unremitting pursuit of maintenance of peace they seek some greater glory. 
than that of battle, some finer inspiration than cannon. 

During the last year it has been my privilege to work on a number of occasions 
with the Prime Minister of Belgium. It would be impossible to imagine a more 
loyal colleague. Without presumption I hope I may be allowed to say that the 
stresses through which we have both passed have established a friendship between 
us that will endure. 

Belgium owes much to her Prime Minister; Europe owes scarcely less. More 
than once in recent times—on the occasion of the German occupation of the Rhine- 
land in March, on the occasion of the League’s failure over the Ethiopian issue— 
have we had cause to be profoundly grateful for the courage and statesmanship of 
Belgium’s Prime Minister. In the part which van Zeeland has thus played he has 
well typified the spirit of his nation. 

We are proud to welcome him here. In all sincerity we wish health to the success- 
ful Prime Minister, and to his country, prosperity and peace. 


British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden in a luncheon talk, welcoming Paul 
van Zeeland, Belgian Prime Minister, on London visit, November 27, 1936. 
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Her neutrality seems close to q 


risky, if not dangerous, isolation 


BY CURT L. HEYMANN 


ELGIUM in 1936 stepped out of her 
defensive alliance with France and 
returned to her old policy of neu- 

trality. Holding, geographically, a key- 
position as a buffer state between the Brit- 
ish Channel and the European center, the 
step is a political event of greatest impor- 
tance. In the course of further develop- 
ments in Europe, little Belgium’s move in 
1936 may prove to become just as decisive 
as the réle she played in 1914 and 1918. 

On the morning of August 4, 1914, the 
German Minister to Brussels informed the 
Belgian Government that its reply to Ger- 
many’s request for leave to cross its terri- 
tory was unsatisfactory and that a state of 
war existed between the two countries. 
German forces had already entered Bel- 
gian soil near Liege. The following day, 
Britain declared war on the Reich for the 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality, guaran- 
teed by England, France, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and the Netherlands in 1839. 
When the war ended, Belgium had learned 
a lesson. At Versailles, she dropped her 
neutrality rale and turned for her own pro- 
tection to collective security and a mili- 
tary alliance with France. 

After seventeen years, Belgium has again 
shifted her political position. Last Octo- 
ber 14, in a statement to a Cabinet council 
at Brussels, King Leopold announced that 
Belgium had severed her military alliances 
and was resuming her pre-war neutrality. 
A few weeks later, Foreign Minister Paul 
Henry Spaak described Belgium’s new for- 
eign policy as “complete independence 
without returning to our pre-war founda- 
tion of complete neutrality.”” His explana- 
tion made it clear that the country had 


definitely abandoned defensive alliances 
and the King’s announcement actually cut. 
lined the Government’s program. 

“An alliance,” the Belgian monarch said, 
“even if it is purely defensive, does not 
achieve its purpose, because however 
prompt might be the aid from our ally, 
it would come only after an onslaught by 
an invading army which would be dey. 
astating.” Thus the nation decided to pur- 
sue an “exclusive Belgian” policy. The 
Franco-Belgian alliance was doomed, col- 
lective action revoked, and the Belgian 
Government does not intend to take an ac- 
tive part in any new Locarno pact that may 
be concluded. This decision was a blow to 
the powers of the old Entente—with the 
exception of Italy. 


World Reaction 

To France, the King’s declaration was 4 
“moral” blow. It created a profound sen- 
sation at the Quai d’Orsay, and French 
diplomats, confronted with a fait accompli, 
handled the delicate situation with velvet 
gloves. They felt responsible but inter- 
preted the consequences in their own way. 
They did not think that all hope of reviv- 
ing Franco-Belgian cooperation was lost, 
and M. Delbos, reviewing the Belgian situa- 
tion, told the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies that Belgium 
had not denounced her treaty obligations. 
According to this statement, Belgium would 
continue to be formally bound to France by 
a bilateral treaty, by the Locarno collective 
security pact, and by membership in the 
League of Nations. But four questions, in- 
volving the principal points, put by the 
French before the Belgian Government. 
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BELGIUM, 1914: Children, hands clasped, precede their mother through the ruins of 


Termonde, after the town was shelled by the Cermans. 


Does the fate of 1914 loom over 


the Belgium of 1936? 


have not been definitely answered. They 
are: 

1. What is the present Belgian position 
with regard to the Locarno pact, still valid 
but denounced by Germany and recognized 
by Belgium and the other powers during the 
London discussions? 

2. What is the Belgian attitude toward 
the proposed Locarno negotiations and 
what part is she prepared to take in the 
negotiations ? 

3. Will Belgium’s neutrality permit her 
to continue to collaborate with the League 
of Nations, and if so, under what form will 
Belgium participate? 

4. Does Belgium intend to continue the 
staff accords framed after the London talks 
until a new Locarno pact is concluded by 


the western powers ? 
The British Government took a formal 
attitude toward the Belgian King’s an- 


It disliked the method of 
publishing the news without previous of- 
ficial notification to the French allies of 


nouncement. 


Belgium. Otherwise the British were not 
perturbed. Since Anglo-French collabora- 
tion forms the cornerstone of Britain’s pol- 
icy on the Continent, Whitehall endeavored 
to follow the French thought. True, the 
British have set their heart on a new 
Locarno and adhere to a strong League of 
Nations. But, according to Belgium’s new 
stand, the Locarno treaty, concluded in 
1925 under conditions which no longer 
exist, also relieves her from the eventuality 
of coming to Germany’s assistance against 
And as for the 
League, collective security is no longer a 


a French aggression. 


real issue. 

Moscow was not alarmed either. The 
Kremlin did not see how the Belgian action 
could weaken French support of the Franco- 
Soviet pact, which was stronger than ever. 
However, while some capitals of the Little 
Entente worried, one gloomy view came 
from a Russian political source, expressing 
the belief that Belgium’s move was a victory 
for German and Italian diplomacy. Mean- 
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while, the censored German and Italian 
press kept silent, refraining from jubilant 
comment. A triumphant chorus would have 
been the correct expression of hidden senti- 
ment in Rome and Berlin. An outline of 
the political developments, preceding Bel- 
gium’s neutrality declaration, will show 
why. 


New Line-Up 

As much as Belgium’s final move was a 
deadly blow to the new line-up of Conti- 
nental nations, it did not come as a com- 
plete surprise. Last August—usually a 
month of political inactivity with chancel- 
leries deserted and cabinet members on va- 
cation—preparations were made for the five 
Locarno powers to meet in the fall. Then, 
for the first time, it was felt that Belgium 
and not Germany would present the meet- 
ing with a problem. The obstacle was the 
feeling of the Belgian public about the un- 
easiness of the French situation. Belgians 
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regarded the position of Premier Léoy 
Blum’s Popular Front Government as doni. 
nated by Communists, and, worried hy 
communistic tendencies themselves, were 
more inclined to fear bolshevism than Hit. 
lerism and their own Rexist movement. The 
powerful Belgian Catholic Party resented 
the anti-clerical attitude of the French 
Cabinet and moved closer to the Flemish 
Nationalists who were always opposed to a 
French alliance. Belgian politicians were 
afraid that a new Locarno pact would in. 
crease expenditure for military purposes, 
which subsequently would demand new 
taxes, and which, in turn, would increase 
their unpopularity with the taxpayer. The 
parliamentary commission of defense 
passed a resolution opposed to the plan. 
ning of warlike measures against any 
neighboring state, and individual Belgian 
politicians and business men endorsed this 
tendency with remarkable unanimity. 
Finally, even before Mr. Spaak left for 
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London to attend the preparatory meeting 
of the British, French, and Belgian delega- 
tions, he was in a position to declare that 
his country could not increase her arms 
except for self-defense. The fate of Bel- 
gium’s participation in a new Locarno was 
then already sealed. 

On the other side of the fence stood Ger- 
many and Italy with Austria and Hungary 
on their apron-strings. Although the final 
outcome of the Italo-German negotiations, 
leading to formation of the so-called “fas- 
cist bloc”, did not become apparent until 
several months later, there are strong indi- 
cations that Hitler and Mussolini had their 
hands in the diplomatic pie. Fascist diplo- 
macy had already weakened France’s po- 
sition in the Balkans. Strategically, Ger- 
many had given up the “Schlieffen plan”, 
abandoning the idea of attacking France 
through Belgium. During the summer, the 
Nazi Government played the famous diplo- 
matic game of Ablenkungsmanoever, dis- 
tracting its interests from the west and, with 
Mussolini’s support, concentrated on an 
eastern policy and kept a watchful eye on 
the Danubian states. Little Belgium, be- 
tween two hostile camps armed to the teeth, 
felt an uneasiness similar to that of 1914. 
King Leopold, whose sister is the wife of 
the Italian Crown Prince, felt strong affilia- 
tions with Rome—personal ties which had 
previously caused him to seek Britain’s 
friendly mediation on the Continent. This 
time he chose neither to warn nor to consult 
London or Paris. He went straight ahead 
and, supported by public sentiment among 
his subjects, avoided the dilemma by walk- 
ing out of the menacing situation. Unfor- 
tunately, his action has an ironic element: 
he followed ihe Kaiser’s and Hitler’s ex- 
ample by using treaties like “scraps of 
paper.” 


Strategic Circumstances 


Let us, however, assume that Belgium’s 
step was forced upon her by strategic cir- 
cumstances, and let us take into account that 
the troubled waters were smoothed some- 
what toward the end of 1936, France re- 
assuring her World War ally, and Belgium 
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readjusting her step to the general Euro- 
pean situation by framing her stand as 
“modified neutrality.” In that case, what 
military developments are in back of Bel- 
gium’s walkout and what strategic con- 
stellation prompted her step? 

In a military sense, it looks as though 
Belgium’s neutrality comes close to a risky, 
if not dangerous, isolation. Since two mili- 
tary systems clash on her borders, the Bel- 
gians prefer to describe their situation as 
“immunized” rather than “neutralized”, 
thus avoiding the old term so closely con- 
nected with the fate which befell the na- 
tion in 1914. In doing so, they pretend 
that the geographic position of the coun- 
try separates its two hostile neighbors, giv- 
ing little Belgium a fair chance to stay out 
of a conflict. No Belgian, however, is so 
short-sighted as not to admit that, in case 
of an invasion from either side, the coun- 
try could block an invading army now 
even less than in 1914. If that is the case, 
they want to make an invasion as costly as 
possible. But at any rate, the Belgian peo- 
ple do not want to be dragged into a Euro- 
pean conflict because of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, which, they are afraid, is over- 
shadowing the European situation, and in 
which, they feel, they have no vital interest. 
They think of minimizing a possible con- 
flict and not of enlarging it. They think of 
their own borders and the fact that they 
must protect the longest common frontier 
with Germany. March 7, 1936, started the 
ball rolling. Hitler marched into the Rhine- 
land. Again, ironically enough, the Ger- 
man dictator’s aggressiveness by opposing 
anew neighborly Belgium met with success: 
he won that nation over—tactically. 


What Next? 


The next logical step for Germany would 
be to approach England and to pledge re- 
spect for Belgian neutrality. But while such 
a rapprochement would win even less con- 
fidence now than twenty-two years ago, the 
entire line-up is moving closer to the 1914 
situation. Belgium’s step, regardless of her 
attitude toward Geneva, has strengthened 
Germany, has brought France and Russia 
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closer together, and in the near future will 
probably have a similar effect on Franco- 
British relations. The fact that there is no 
hint yet that Belgium plans to withdraw 
from the League or to weaken her obliga- 
tions under the Covenant makes the situa- 
tion even more complicated—for as long 
as Belgium stands by the covenant, the 
doors remain open for the French and Brit- 
ish to operate militarily through Belgium 
against Germany. Her step, however, may 
be the beginning of a concentrated move 
by small nations who claim armed protec- 
tion without having to bear any burden 
themselves. The Netherlands, the Baltic 
and Scandinavian countries may follow the 
Belgian lead by asking that their borders be 
protected from invasion without continuing 
present obligations as League members, 
under which they must go to the military 
defense of others. 

Yet, as 1936 drew to a close, Great Brit- 
ain sprang a surprise, adding to the general 
confusion in the continental situation. On 
November 10, Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, stated in the House of 
Commons that England had no commit- 
ments comparable to those of 1914 which 
would compel her to send troops to the 
Continent in the event of another war. 
But two weeks later, on November 27, For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden again gave 
Belgium assurance of Great Britain’s mili- 
tary support in the event of attack, and he 
coupled that promise with an unmistakable 
warning to Germany not to repeat her 
blunder of 1914 in thinking that Britain 
would not fight. The provocation for this 
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warning was the fact that Joachim von Rip. 
bentrop, German Ambassador to London, 
had assured Chancellor Hitler that Ge. 
many had nothing to fear from Britaip, 
Therefore the situation does not differ ma. 
terially from that in 1914. 


Melancholy Outlook 


Since the Continent in recent years has 
learned to think in terms of war rather than 
in terms of peace, these statements of 
Hoare and Eden have added to the feeling 
of uneasiness. Europe’s disillusionment js 
complete. The trend is toward the return to 
pre-war diplomacy. The principle of col- 
lective security has received a _ mortal 
blow. A new Locarno is beyond the horizon 
of 1937. The League of Nations which 
failed to tame its big adversaries, Germany 
and Italy, may even fail to protect the in 
terests of its small adherents—in addition 
to Ethiopia, traditionally neutral States 
like Switzerland and the Netherlands. They 
may become a “second Belgium.” 

To what does Belgium’s “neutrality” ac- 
tually amount? Weighing its advantages 
against its disadvantages, that little coun 
try’s position in the concert of the nations 
remains unfortunate. Its neutrality propo- 
sition is a double-edged sword. Belgium 
did not want to be “the tail of the French 
kite” and immediately had to appropriate 
$100,000,000 for increased defenses. What- 
ever step that nation takes to minimize the 
danger of becoming once more the battle- 
field of a European conflict—over the Bel- 
gium of 1936 looms the fate of 1914. 
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The Crisis of The Little Entente 


They all want to play safe—a game 


which seems to multiply the dangers 


BY HUGO DE LAEHNE 


N THE year 1924—as a result of the 

peace treaties concluded in the vicin- 

ity of Paris—the Little Entente was 
formed. To this alliance in East Europe 
belong Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia. All three emerged as victors 
from the World War; they partly came into 
existence by the division of the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and gained an un- 
dreamed increase of territory. Conse- 
quently, the original purpose of the Little 
Entente was not only to safeguard its new 
borders and. possessions, but to mutually 
guarantee them. On this point the Little 
Entente was unanimous, and to this end, 
during the yearly conferences of the Little 
Entente, there were many discussions and 
negotiations to form a combined military 
front with uniformity in armaments, gen- 
eral staff, and military supervision. They 
intended to have a uniform economy and 
tariff policy. They went so far as to discuss 
at these conferences a uniform currency. 
And in political circles it was even heard 
that the Little Entente planned to take its 
place in the world as a homogeneous state, 
and, in view of its territorial acquisitions 
and increased population of more than fifty 
million, to assume the status of a great 
power. 

The three countries of the Little Entente 
formed a military alliance with France 
which was partly responsible for their 
formation and huge territorial increase. 
And France placed large sums at their dis- 
posal for modern military equipment, re- 
ferred to by the newspapers as “golden bul- 
lets.” Thus in its League of Nations policy, 
the Little Entente always stood together and 


loyally followed the suggestions and wishes 
of its great ally, France. 

As early as last summer however, during 
the recess of Parliament in Bucharest, it 
was rumored that certain important groups 
were dissatisfied with the foreign policy of 
Nicholas Titulescu, who had remained 
loyal to the alliance with France, and that 
these groups regarded an alliance with 
Poland and Germany as preferable. More 
particularly, members of the extreme right 
fascist circle—the Iron Guard and _ the 
Christian-National Goga Party—desired by 
this means to come into power, and with the 
help of strong propaganda gave the impres- 
sion that they had won the King over to 
their cause. Octavian Goga, leader of the 
National Socialists had an audience with 
the King which lasted an hour and a half. 
Then he left for the Olympics in Berlin 
and grasped the opportunity to be received 
by Hitler, with whom he also had a long 
conversation. 

The National Socialist press headlined 
these conferences to such an extent that the 
pro-French and the Government press 
found it advisable to point out that Ru- 
mania, as a neighbor of Russia, under no 
circumstances could afford a strongly pro- 
German party in power. They further 
pointed out that although one nation 
should not interfere with the affairs of 
another, a conflict with Russia was easily 
possible if Rumania should be ruled by 
such a pro-German party. How this would 
eventuate was regarded, perhaps, as of less 
importance than the simply stated possibil- 
ity of a conflict provoked by the policies of 
radical rightist elements. 
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The Christian-Nationals replied to this 
that a broad interpretation of the existing 
alliance of the Little Entente and of the 
collective obligations under the League of 
Nations would show that Rumania must 
rush to the aid of Czechoslovakia if the 
latter, according to her treaty with Russia, 
became involved in a war with Germany. 
In this event, Rumanian territory would be- 
come the Aufmarschgebiet for the Russian 
Army. Red troops would march into Ru- 
mania and would consider it their first task 
to sovietize the Rumanian people. And this, 
so went the cry, would be the end of 
bourgeois Rumania. 


Rumania’s New Attitude 


The Tatarescu Government decided to 
treat Rumania’s obligations toward her 
partners in the Little Entente less rigor- 
ously and was anxious to free itself of all 
obligations tending to make Rumania a 
military partner of Soviet Russia. 

This attitude developed with the ousting 
of Foreign Minister Titulescu who had ad- 
hered to the policy of close alliance with 
France and who, in the event of a crisis, 
was determined to combine the military 
power of the Soviet Union and the Little 
Entente with that of France. 
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Titulescu removed from the Cabinet. 
Premier George Tatarescu traveled strictly 
incognito to Belgrade to confer with his 
Yugoslav colleague, Prime Minister \, 
Stoyadinovitch, and win him over to the 
Rumanian viewpoint, i. e., that Rumania, 
although maintaining normal diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union, was not in 
a position, either in the interest of France, 
or in allegiance to Czechoslovakia, to in. 
volve herself to the advantage of Russia, 
and that under no circumstances would she 
permit the Russian Army to transgress her 
territory in the event of a European conflict, 
This position, however, stood more asa matter 
of principle than as effective policy as long 
as Rumania remained on amicable terms 
with France, and continued to be a member 
of an alliance whose strongest pillar, after 
all, was Russia. To find a solution to this 
paradoxical situation, Tatarescu turned to 
Yugoslavia. He approached the right gov- 
ernment, for Yugoslavia is the only country 
in Europe which has not yet recognized the 
Soviet Republic. The Yugoslavian royal 
house was closely related to the family of 
the murdered Czar, and the horror of his 
assassination had not been forgotten. It is 
also interesting to note that the last envoy 
of the murdered Czar still resides in the 
Russian legation in Belgrade—as an indi- 
vidual, of course, and a political emigrant. 

At the Belgrade conferences Tatarescu’s 
position was strengthened, not only by this 
feeling directed against Soviet Russia, but 
also by Belgium’s decision, which seemed 
to aid the new Rumanian policy. If Bel- 
gium, in the face of a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, dared declare that she could take no 
risks for her neighbor and ally, Rumania 
need not hesitate to make a similar state- 
ment. And if the Belgian King could de- 
clare that Belgium’s foreign policy was 
solely in the interest of Belgium, then Ru- 
mania could do likewise. 

This viewpoint was accepted by Bel- 
erade. It was resolved that, as the Franco- 
Soviet alliance had resulted in the Belgian 
declaration, the countries of the Little En- 
tente should also free themselves of any 
policy whose aim was to combine its mili- 














The Crisis of The Little Entente 


tary power with that of France and the 
Soviet Republic. 


Further Complications 

The problems of the two small Entente 
states were increased by the Berlin confer- 
ences between Germany and Italy at the end 
of October, which later developed into a 
definite East European policy of the two 
great powers. Thus a wall was created 
from the northern to the southern part of 
Europe which would isolate France from 
her allies, particularly Yugoslavia and 
Rumania. Tatarescu and Stoyadinovitch 
sought for this reason to find a way out of 
this isolation for their respective countries. 
Both were unanimous in the necessity for a 
ereater neutrality. They do not wish to 
leave France in the lurch, but hope by their 
definite neutrality toward Soviet Russia to 
further advantageously their relationship 
with Germany and Italy. At the end of 
October, King Carol II of Rumania left for 
Prague. His mission was to acquaint Dr. 
Eduard Benes, President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, with the agreements 
reached in Belgrade. 

It is necessary at this point to know the 
position of Czechoslovakia on the safe- 
guarding of her boundaries. Czechoslovakia 
has three military alliances to protect her 
borders: with Russia, with the Little En- 
tente, and with France: 

a) If Germany attacks Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia must aid the Soviet but only if 
France gives military aid to Russia. 

b) The treaty with the Little Entente is 
only one of mutual assistance if Czecho- 
slovakia should be faced by an attack from 
the Danube basin. This alliance is there- 
fore not in accord with the Russo-Czecho- 
slovakian alliance, and also does not con- 
cern an attack on the part of Germany and 
the necessary intervention of Czechoslo- 
vakia. In this case, the pact does not 
provide for any intervention of the Little 
Entente, and the latter as such would not 
take part in the conflict. 

c) The treaty with France compels 
Czechoslovakia, in the event of an attack 
on France by Germany, to attack Germany 
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from the rear, supported by the military 
aid of the two other countries of the Little 
Entente. 


How Safe, Czechoslovakia? 


It is obvious, in view of the foregoing, 
that Czechoslovakia may well ask herself 
whether she can ever consider her people 
safe. As the European situation stands to- 
day, it is not at all improbable that Ger- 
many, sooner or later, plans an offensive 
against Russia, and in this case, assuming 
that France goes to Russia’s aid, Czecho- 
slovakia must also act. Thus Czechoslo- 
vakia is open to a German invasion without 
being able to count on the support of her 
allies in the Little Entente. 

On October 28, 1936, King Caral arrived 
in Prague. The official newspaper of the 
Czechoslovakian. government greeted the 
ruler with the following words: 

“Carol II has entered Czechoslovakian 
soil to seal Rumania’s loyalty to the aims 
of the Little Entente. Loyalty to the Little 
Entente was unanimous insofar as the safe- 
euarding of the borders formed by the 
peace treaties was concerned. We refuse to 
give back a single cubic inch of land. In 
this point all three members of the Little 
Entente were agreed. But now we are con- 
cerned with another problem. Two great 
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powers are preparing for war. On one side 
stand National Socialism and fascism—on 
the other side, bolshevism. There will be 
few fortunate European countries who will 
be spared in this war, least of all Rumania. 
Rumania is the next-door neighbor of Rus- 
sia and must make her choice.” 

The words were very clear. Czechoslo- 
vakia seeks to gain Rumania’s, and the little 
Entente’s, codperation in her alliance with 
Russia. But Rumania and Yugoslavia want 
no obligations toward Russia. The confer- 
ence in Prague was concerned mainly with 
this issue. 

It seems that a “compromise” has been 
reached. Czechoslovakia adheres to her al- 
liance with Russia, and Rumania remains 
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allied with Czechoslovakia—without any 
obligation, however, toward Russia. |) 
short, the crisis remains and is concentrated 
on the Russian question: What shall be the 
attitude of Rumania and Yugoslavia toward 
Czechoslovakia which is joined in an alli. 
ance with Russia? 

It was impossible to hope that by the 
end of October this problem would be 
solved in Prague and quiet again reign in 
the Little Entente. As long as Czechoslo. 
vakia is chained_by a military alliance to 
Russia, the Little Entente will continue to 
vacillate. And the close military unity of 
the Little Entente, also a matter of dis. 
cussion at Prague, remains only a topic of 
conversation. 


Gasoline for Yugoslavia 


The visit of Premier Stoyadinovitch [of Yugoslavia] has been 
an important event for the consolidation of Yugoslav-Rumanian 
relations. The identity of [our] aims in foreign policy is set 
forth in this motto: peace and security. * * * [The visit] has 
made possible the examination and quick solution of a series 
of questions interesting both countries * * * How to supply 
Yugoslavia with gasoline is one. Yugoslavia lacks petroleum 
for its Army, Aviation Corps and Navy. A preliminary agree- 
ment has now been signed [by Rumania] with Yugoslavia by 
which all these arms of the service are now assured their supply 


of gasoline. 


—Statement to the press by Premier Tatarescu of Rumania, made 
public by the Avala News Agency, Bucharest, September 10, 1936. 








KING GEORGE VI 


NCE Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
observed that his younger brother 
would make a better king than he 

would. Whether Britons were ready to 
share this opinion remained to be seen 
last month when that brother succeeded 
Edward as King George VI of Great Brit- 
ain. There were signs, however, of his 
growing popularity, and Britons, once fear- 
| ful of his publicity value, saw newspaper 
| possibilities in his charming little daughter, 
the ten-year-old Princess Elizabeth. 

Always contrasting him to Edward, 
American newspapers at first made much 
of the new King’s “stand-offishness,” his 
seeming conciousness of royal elevation. 
' But whatever the impression and the stories 
» to confirm it, the King—just “Bertie” to 
| his intimates—once confided to an admirer 
© that he was really “a very ordinary person 
> when people let me be one.” 
4 Although his athletic exploits were far 
© less publicized than Edward’s, the shy 
| young monarch was easily the superior 
| athlete. An accomplished horseman, he 
— ~=— also made his mark in tennis and cricket. 
: His chief failing seemed to be as public 
| speaker; he stuttered badly. Embarrassed 
» once by a deficient microphone, he stam- 
» _mered: “The d-d-damned thing d-d-doesn’t 
»  w-w-work.” But at that moment, it did, and 
the unfortunate remark was blared out to 
the waiting throng. But Britain’s future 
king carried on. On another occasion, he 
is said to have stuttered so badly in intro- 
ducing the American Ambassador that one 
observer remarked that the Duke “could 
» — scarcely bring himself to admit the man’s 
» nationality.” Today, however, the speech 
defect is said to have been cured. 

The King was born on December 14, 

1895. In 1923, he married Lady Elizabeth 
»  Bowes-Lyon, youngest daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Strathmore. He visited 
this country once—in 1913, when he 
stopped at Niagara Falls incognito in the 
company of sixty cadets from the British 
vessel Cumberland, which was on a train- 
ing cruise. 
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ITALY’ S DUCE: He is “thick set and bald, growing stouter in spite of his dieting ... 
near-sighted, close-lipped, suspicious of all .. .’’ 
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MUSSOLINI 


To “live dangerously” is his glory. 
But he thinks he will die in bed. 


BY IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


the street, going often twenty-four 

hours without food as an exile in Lau- 
sanne, to a political sway above his own 
King’s—here is the incredible story of 
Benito Mussolini. 

Look at a shivering creature, homeless 
and starving, crouching under a river bridge 
at dead of night to escape the driving rain. 
Forced out at last, despairing and chilled, 
he roams the silent streets until he spies 
a big packing-case, end up in a printer’s 
yard. Now he is over the wall, to kennel 
himself in this shelter. A policeman’s paw 
shakes him roughly before dawn. Then off 
to a prison cell, there to be fingerprinted as 
a felon who has already been ten times in 
jail! But what of that felon today? 

I talked with Signor Mussolini the day 
after his supreme success in conquering an 
age-old empire. Greater now than the Royal 
House of Savoy, with vast armies and navies 
moving at his nod, and 45,000,000 people 
cheering him on, the former “hobo” bade 
me welcome. 

“I long to make a masterwork of my 
life,” he had once said. 

The night before, I had seen this rounded 
off. Il Duce, rigid and flushed, strode across 
the sixty feet or so of this noble “Hail of 
the World’s Map”, out on to the balcony. 
Below, a sea of human faces hailed him in 
frenzied triumph. Was he not the carver of 
a virgin “Roman” realm in Africa? 

I reminded him of the proud words he 
had flung at the Chamber in his very first 
Discorso: “My hand is on the helm of our 
Ship of State. And henceforth I shall yield 
it to nobody!” 

Intensely superstitious, this ever-lucky 
“Sunday child” told me of his fateful 
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“star.” The only science that really inter- 
ests him is astrology. 

“After all,’ he acknowledged, “there 
must be something in that age-old lore. 
Remember those Bible star-gazers, and the 
court sorcerers who worked out life-steerage 
for Babylonian Kings? Their dreams, and 
all the signs and omens of war... .” 

Long ago as a boy, in that God-forsaken 
borgata of Dovia, Benito came under the 
spell of Giovanna, the old village witch. 
Lovely when young (or so she said), that 
aged crone taught strange lessons to the 
passionate lad: how to attract and dominate 
girls, how to tell fortunes from a pack of 
cards, or the flight of birds in field and 
wood; how to read his own, or another’s 
fate in phases of the moon, or the motions 
of planets that burned in the soft Italian 
night. From that day to this, faith in his 
own “star” is Mussolini’s only religion. 
Sixteen times already have attempts been 
made upon his life. He can laugh at these 
as he tells of their shocks and thrills. 

“My enemies,” he confided in me (and 
they come from far and near), “hold that 
the only way to destroy Fascism is to kill 
its Duce. Yet as a soldier I must be ready 
to run any risk. Besides, I feel in me some- 
thing that exults in such episodes. To ‘live 
dangerously’ is my glory. So the bullets 
and bombs have passed me by; I’m con- 
vinced I shall die in my bed when my work 
for the Greater Italy is done.” 

A sad, lonely figure, for all his glory is 
Mussolini—thick-set and bald, growing 
stouter in spite of his dieting. He is near- 
sighted, close-lipped, suspicious of all, and 
jealous of likely rivals, too. He has great, 
glowing eyes and the massive jaw of will- 
power. which will not be denied. Here 





in the Sala del Mappamondo (and what 
monarch has a more stately audience- 
chamber?), I sat facing him in a low 
morocco armchair. Between us_ spread 
a black oak table, now piled high with 
papers like a city editor’s desk. Beside him 
lay a plate of grapes and peaches under a 
ereen-shaded electric lamp. I remarked 
on the vastness of this ancient hall; we 
seemed to be lost in it. 

“T can’t bear to be shut in,” Mussolini 
owned in his impetuous way. 

All those jailings behind bolts and bars 
had left a life-long mark. So Mussolini re- 
mains a claustrophobe. For this reason does 
he crave dizzy speeding, whether in an auto- 
mobile at a hundred miles an hour, or in 
his own aeroplane up to three hundred or 
more. 

“I’m all for motion,” he told me between 
the sips and bites of a hasty lunch. “To sit 
still, or simply to breathe. instead of living 
—that is simply hell to me!” 

And how it irks him to be followed and 
guarded, when he has a “star” to watch 
over him! Mussolini chuckles over yarns 
in the foreign press about his “secret” trig- 
ger-men, or the alleged dragging of city 
drains for possible hidden bombs; how he 
sleeps in a different place every night for 
fear of furtive assassins. 

“I have only one bedroom,” he assured 
me. “It’s in the Villa Torlonia, as you 
know—out there in our Roman suburbs. | 
race here and there as I please, on horse- 
back or motorcycle. Why, if I were worried 
over my personal safety, I should feel 
ashamed!” 

Thousands of suspects are today drearily 
exiled in remote isles of the Middle Sea. 
Then there are the “antis’, banished to 
Austria and France. Plotters against the 
Duce’s regime have been traced as far away 
as New York, Buenos Aires, and even Sao 
Paulo in Brazil. We talked over his mar- 
velous escapes from these would-be killers, 
and how he passed through these ordeals to 
win political victories, unbroken and contin- 
uous, from the famous “March on Rome” 
to the proclamation of “his” barbarous Em- 
pire in Africa. 
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Cynics at home and abroad have their 
own versions of Il Duce’s “miraculous” 
immunity. Here is an instance: It was jy 
lovely Bologna that he opened a sports 
stadium to seat 50,000 people. When all 
was done, he drove off to the station to 
catch the train for Forli on a visit to Donna 
Rachele, his “invisible” wife, and their 
younger children, Romano and Anna Maria, 

With Mussolini that day rode Major 
Buonaccorsi, as well-as Marshal Italo Balbo 
and Dino Grandi. As the cars whizzed 
down the Via Rizzoli, past frenzied crowds, 
a pale-faced boy whipped out an automatic 
and took point-blank aim. 

“The shot rang out beside me,” Signor 
Grandi later told me. “The ball seemed 
to strike Mussolini full on the breast. It 
even scorched the silk sash of the St. 
Maurizio Order he was wearing, then tore 
through the Mayor’s coat, at last to drive 
into one of our car-panels.” 

This time the supposed slayer (there was 
some doubt of his identity) was pounced 
upon and lynched on the spot in a vengeful 
orgy of blood. Buonaccorsi drove his dag- 
ger through the lad’s throat. Then a screech- 
ing mob all but tore the quivering body 
limb from limb in a hoarse din of curses. 
And finally the bearded Balbo shot every 
chamber of his revolver into the mangled, 
but still writhing form, where it lay in the 
gutter, 

“Doo-chay — Doo-oo-chay,” came in 
screaming chorus from the crowd. “Are 
you hurt?” 

“Be .calm,” Mussolini bade them. He 
stood upright in his car. 
hurt me!” 

The bloody corpse of the lad, who was 
but sixteen, was left where it lay, whilst 
Mussolini sped on to the station and his 
private train. Even then one heard rumors 
that his ‘heroic’ pose was due—not so much 
to courage, as to the corselet of fine-jointed 
Ansaldo steel which covered his stocky 
torso from neck to hips, between his shirt 
and undervest! 

Just a word about other would-be 
assassins: There was Tito Zamboni. “A 
Socialist tool,” Mussolini called him, “who 


“Nothing can 
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MUSSOLINI: “Behind the steel plow stand the muzzles of steel that vomit death at all 
who block our way to greatness.”’ 


got two checks of 150,000 francs each from 
his Czechoslovak backers. With a fine 
Austrian rifle and telescopic sight, that 
fellow lay in wait for me on the balcony 
of the Hotel Dragoni, in front of the 
Palazzo Chigi which is my Foreign Office.” 

Then there was the Hon. Violet Gibson, 
Lord Ashbourne’s sister, whose shot so dis- 
figured the nose of Italy’s idol that it dis- 
played strips of plaster the next day when 
he set sail for Tripoli with his war fleet. 
Again there was the incident of the shrapnel 
bomb which was hurled at his car in the 
Piazza Porta Pia; it left eight groaning 
citizens in the road, horribly maimed amid 
the acrid smoke and fumes. Even an Italian 
banana-dealer of New York crossed the 
ocean to wipe out a Capo del Governo whose 
“star” has never yet failed to protect him. 
Chemicals, poison, and dynamite figured in 
other attempts—even an explosion in the 
sacred aisles of St. Peter’s itself, while Mus- 
solini was present at a crowded High Mass. 

“IT seem to scent coming danger as well 


as political events,” he told me, with a 
sudden gleam in his deep, hypnotic eyes. 
As I write this, I can see him again shuffling 
out his pack of cards (kept at hand in a 
drawer of his enormous desk) to put high 
questions to the Fates. 

Mussolini refers to Napoleon as his 
“soul-affinity.” Both men were born under 
the same astrological sign—Leo the Lion. 
“T was a ‘Sunday child,’ ” Il Duce reminded 
me. “And you'll remember how Goethe 
lays stress upon that babe’s unfailing luck 
all through life?” 

I may say that Il Duce marks the portents 
and highlights of all his heroes’ careers: 
Caesar, Machiavelli, Bismarck, Cavour, and 
Crispi. He likes to make contacts, even with 
relics of the warriors and statesmen he 
admires. Thus at the Stresa Conference, 
held in secret on romantic Isola Bella in 
the Lago Maggiore, he made a point of 
sleeping in the bed which Napoleon used 
in the Villa Borromco on the eve of the 


Battle of Marengo. But Il Duce’s hidden 
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ways of wooing success for himself are too 
many to be counted. 

“It’s an ingrained habit of mine,” he 
laughed. “I got it from that old witch in 
my youth of gusty passions. She’d ‘read’ 
my cut hands after each school and street 
fight. Giovanna cast my horoscope, too, and 
foretold with uncanny flair the lurid years 
that lay ahead of me. I stood in awe of 
Giovanna—and of her alone. She insisted 
that everything would come my way— 
excepting ‘the Gold of Love.’ ” 

How this strong man controlled the “call 
of blood” and set a high career above any 
woman’s kisses is a striking trait in his 
character. His views on the gentler sex 
are well known in Rome. “Political 
women”, he holds in scorn; he will have 
hone of them in public life. Motherhood 
he reveres, if only as a means of providing 
his New Italy with hosts of soldiers. 

“We must have arms for ten million 
men,” he declared, “and fighting airplanes 
to obscure the sun!” 

From the moment he left a squalid home 
to take a teacher’s job, all the girls were 
attracted by young Benito. Even when his 
King’s call to power came to him in that 
Milan theater-box, and the “March on 
Rome” was an historic fact, great ladies 
pursued the new dictator. One noble Con- 
tessa fairly haunted his political receptions ; 
he in turn drank the homage of aristocrats 
in her crowded salons. One day this lady 
rustled into his Foreign Office. 

“Am I never to see you alone?” she cried, 
stamping her foot in anger. “I mean, with- 
out all these ushers, flunkies, and secre- 
taries?” 

“Signora,” he replied coldly, “if you'll 
only call here at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing you'll find me quite alone—and still 
up to my eyes in State affairs!” In that 
one-sided love-story you have the whole of 
Mussolini’s attitude toward women. 

As a rural teacher in Gualtieri, the 
mothers of pretty maids took fright and 
put a stop to moonlight walks which had 
become a scandal. A gay gambler was 
Mussolini then—always in debt and singing 
amorous ballads to his own guitar amid a 
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group of adoring girls. His last day in that 
small-town school was a festive riot, wind- 
ing up with a reckless flourish in chalk on 
the scholars’ blackboard: “By sticking to 
it, I shall get to the top.” 

In his leisure hours today (how few they 
are!) Mussolini dwells on his vagabond 
days. Who would believe that he once paid 
his rent by telling fortunes? That was at 
Annemasse in France. Teaching, and even 
manual labor, had poor results, so one 
night, sliding his pack of cards over his 
landlady’s greasy table, he began to “deal 
in her future’—so that Madame’s anxiety 
about his rent arrears melted into giggles 
of wonder and delight! Then she called in 
her neighbors to have their fate foretold. 
Even the French Sous-Préfet’s wife took 
her turn at the cards. 

No wonder the exile found plots for 
novels like “The Cardinal’s Mistress”, no 
less than inspiration for sonnets and play- 
lets based on his own adventures. 

When I was in Rome recently, Musso- 
lini’s friend and biographer, Margharita 
Sarfatti, told me of an opera libretto which 
Il Duce was writing, “founded on my own 
stern trials, from boyhood to the creation 
of our overseas Empire in Ethiopia.” 

Very curious are Mussolini’s personal 
aversions. These include cats, much hand- 
shaking, and all signs of advancing age. 
Thus he objected to Marshal Balbo’s beard, 
and was grossly offended when that gallant 
airman remarked that the Chief himself was 
already quite bald! 

Upon death in any form, or even the 
suggestion of it, Il Duce hates to dwell, 
and will abruptly turn the subject if a 
caller speaks of it. I was with him one 
summer morning in the lovely terraced 
gardens of the Villa Torlonia after his one 
and only nervous breakdown. That was due 
to the national upheaval which followed the 
savage murder and mutilation of his most 
dangerous rival, the Socialist millionaire 
and Deputy, Giacomo Matteotti. 

That horrible crime shook Italy from end 
to end, and for months Mussolini’s down- 
fall hung in the balance. So his doctors 
ordered him some weeks of rest. When he 
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Mussolini 


was about again, the Duce was a dejected 
man. Sunk in gloomy reverie, he stood 
beside me in a rose-arbor. 

“To think,” he whispered at last, almost 
in tears, “that one day I, too, shall lie under 
the grass. Then these flowers will draw 
life from what was Benito Mussolini!” The 
man’s energy is so tireless that he cannot 
conceive the state of ‘non-being.’ 


% ole te 


Long ago he turned away from women 
altogether, and here I may cite some of his 
sayings on this score :— 

“The more virile a man’s nature is, and 
the more gifted he be to attain his true 
life’s goal, the less need has he of the 
recourse to woman’s charms for delight and 
new impetus to victory.” 

“Tl agree that they’re among life’s lux- 
uries. Pleasant interludes are our love 
affairs. But after all, the gentler sex are 
inferior to us in mind, as they are in body.” 

Lastly—and most startling of all:— 

“In their intimate relations men and 
women must needs live a tissue of lies. For 
that reason do I dwell entirely alone, with 
even wife and family kept apart from my 
endless labors.” 


+ & & 


We all know this man’s power to mould 
and shape the minds of millions to his own 
will, especially in the military way. 

“Even little children,” I said to himt one 
day, “you are training for war!” His reply 
came like a shot: 

“I’m getting them ready for the battle of 
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life—and therefore, for Italy’s defense and 
destiny.” 

Out there: on the Pontine Marshes, where 
he created new “farm-cities” out of pesti- 
lential swamps, I saw him stage a dramatic 
scene. With his own hands he drove the 
first furrow, then paused to let the plough 
fall sideways. Then he began to speak in 
ringing tones. After each forceful sentence, 
Il Duce stopped. And without a moment’s 
warning we were deafened by the crash of 
artillery. The moral of this he drove home 
to us: “Behind the steel plough stand the 
muzzles of steel that vomit death at all who 
block our way to greatness!” 

One day I discussed with hira these 
theatrical gestures which so delight his 
people of all grades. 

“Can a dictator ever be really loved?” 
I asked. 

“He can,” was the firm reply. 

“The crowd will always lean to strong 
men: In that way the crowd is like a 
woman!” 

He prides himself much on his powers 
as an “artist” to shape the popular mind 
to his own ideals. 

“There must be music and banners to 
kindle enthusiasm. The mob,” he said. 
“is loose and dispersed as a shoal of fish 
until they’re well disciplined and led. 
They don’t need to know; but the faith that 
moves mountains must flash from the ora- 
tor’s soul into their own, like the radio 
that can excite the world with a mighty 
thought. Really, the tendency of our mod- 


ern folks to believe is .... quite past 
belief!” 





Ptctures Ine. 


70,000,000 FAMILIES, or approximately 320,000,000 people, live or try to live, on the land 

in China. Yet, for many years the country has had to import agricultural products. At 

top, Chinese peasant farmers are shown at their day-long task of working irrigation 

paddles to water a rice field. Modern methods are on the way, however, and below, an 
American tractor is shown on the job in China. 
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CHINA’S PROGRESS 


AN AWAKENING UNDER THE SHADOW OF_NIPPON 


AVING just returned to China from 

a five months’ trip around the 

world—about one fifth of which 
period was spent in the United States—I 
realize more vividly than ever how far 
my country lags behind the West, and what 
a tremendous amount of work has to be 
done before China can consider herself 
even relatively modernized. Certainly, we 
are moving forward, and in some respects 
and places quite rapidly, but how much 
that urgently needs doing has not yet even 
been started! Our agrarian population of 


320 millions (about 80% of the total popu- 


lation) is scattered over an area larger 
than the United States, extending from the 
chilly Asiatic steppes and deserts (with 
an annual rainfall of about 12 inches) to 
the steamy sub-tropical zones with four 
times that precipitation. And in all this 
vast area of the Republic, covering approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 square miles, there are 
less than 5,000 miles of railway in opera- 
tion! That China has been so slow in 
getling into line with the rest of the world 
is largely, but not entirely, her own fault. 
Too much time, effort, aad money, to say 
nothing of lives, have been wasted in civil 
war, especially since the establishment of 
the Republic in 1911, but happily a great 
change has come about during the last 
few years. 

China today is more solidly united in 
support of the National Government than 
it has been at any time. The main reac- 
tion to the Manchuria incident of 1931 has 
been to arouse the whole nation to a vivid 
sense of the grave dangers of disunity. 
China knows today what only a few un- 


By Tang Leang-Li 


derstood twenty years ago—that unless the 
provinces within the Republic stand to- 
gether in mutual support of the Govern- 
ment as closely as do the United States 
in their relations with Washington, there 
is no hope either of peace within the Re- 
public or of prosperity for its people. 
Except for the dark shadow falling across 
North China—the shadow of a neighboring 
Power which professes deep friendship but 
chooses strange ways of demonstrating its 
feeling—the Republic today has reached 
a gratifying stage of unification: most of 
the war-lords whose jealous rivalries kept 
the country in turmoil have disappeared; 
a National People’s Assembly in Nanking 
has been called to consider the draft Con- 
stitution of the Republic. Politically, then, 
we can claim that China is much stronger 
today than at the start five years ago of 
the Japanese advance into Manchuria. 
Militarily, however, China is in the un- 
comfortable position of standing ‘between 
two immensely powerful neighbors whose 
resources in men and material make her 
defensive preparations absurdly inade- 
quate in an emergency. 


National Finance 


In November 1935, the Government took 
the bold step of abandoning silver as the 
base of China’s currency, and by nationaliz- 
ing stocks of the metal sought to exercise 
control of exchange which would stabilize 
the dollar. One result of this has been 
the disappearance of one of the largest ex- 
change-markets in the world—Shanghai. 
Most of this business was purely specula- 
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tive, but with stabilization of China’s cur- 
rency there is no scope for speculation. 
Bankers, brokers, and gamblers no longer 
derive the greater part of their income 
from exchange operations, and expert for- 
eign observers express confidence in the 
continued stability of China’s managed 
currency. Among other things which 
caused doubt last November about the 
success of the scheme was the fact that, 
owing to the enormous excess of imports 
every year, a large amount of foreign cur- 
reney was required, but during the first 
half of 1936 imports had declined by 
nearly $86,500,000 (Chinese currency) 
while exports increased by over $73,000,- 
000—-a decrease of nearly 16% and an in- 
crease of 28% respectively, compared with 
the first half of 1935. This means a very 
substantial easing of the situation in bal- 
ancing international trade commitments, 
and there is reason to believe that this 
year the adverse balance will be sub- 
stantially smaller than for 1936. This new 
trend in China’s foreign trade will make 
it easier for the Government to carry out 
its plans for currency control, and if the 
Chinese dollar can be kept steady—there 
is no obvious reason why it should not 
remain stabilized, now that the early dif_i- 
culties have been overcome—the general 
confidence which has been shown at home 
and abroad in the Government’s plans will 
be fully confirmed. 

The budget for 1936-7 will entail new 
borrowing to the extent of $125,000,000 in 
order to balance at about $976,600,000, but 
nearly $160,000,000 is devoted to capital 
expenditure in the form of various subsi- 
dies and reconstruction enterprises. The 
borrowing necessary is for the financing 
of State undertakings of various kinds, 
and may be regarded therefore as produc- 
tive investment. Military expenses unfortu- 
nately figure very largely in the budget 
(32%), with loan services taking 24%, 
but obvious circumstances make it impos- 
sible to look for any reduction in China’s 
expenditure on national defense. The only 
consolation we have is that 53 millions is 
allowed in the budget for reconstruction 
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work, as against 36 millions in the nationa] 
balance-sheet for 1935-6. 

Happily, we have gone through 1936 
without any of those calamities which s0 
frequently overwhelm China in the form 
of flood or drought; the weather generally 
was favorable, and so 1936 crops were very 
good. It was estimated that the purchasing 
power of the agricultural community would 
be increased by between $100,000,000 and 
$150,000,000—a lot of money in China. 
Another encouraging news item comes from 
the Ministry of Finance—that the total 
amount of the savings accounts in 76 
Chinese banks during the first six months 
of 1936 aggregated more than $491,900,- 
000. This sum represents an increase of 
approximately $56,600,000 over the total 
savings deposits at the end of 1935. 


Agricultural Improvements 


When it is realized that 70 million fami- 
lies aggregating more than 320 million 
men, women, and children, are living on 
the land, it becomes obvious that China’s 
industry is still overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural, and that the nation’s progress de- 
pends very largely upon the development 
of primary production. For many years 
past it has been necessary to import rice 
and wheat—the country has been unable 
to live on the land. The absence or inade- 
quacy of transport facilities partly explains 
this paradox; bumper crops in one part 
of the country could not be carried to 
places where famine had followed a 
drought or flood. The great development 
of road-construction—especially of inter- 
provincial highways, capable of carrying 
modern mechanical transport—during the 
last four years is helping to remove this 
anomaly, while the building of granaries 
for storing the crops of “fat” years against 
the coming of “lean” ones will also assist 
in making China more self-supporting. 
Imports of cereals and flour into Shanghai 
for the first half of 1936 amounted to 
less than $14,000,000, whereas for the cor- 
responding period in 1935 the import was 
nearly $69,000,000. And if crops this year 
come up to expectation, there will be very 
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China’s Progress 


litle rice or wheat imported into this 
country. 

The National Government, in coopera- 
tion with the provincial authorities, is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to make China self- 
supporting in the matter of foodstuffs. 
Improved qualities of seed are being dis- 
tributed to farmers; methods of fertiliz- 
ing are being improved; protective meas- 
ures against insect pests are being carried 
out systematically; the National Agricul- 
tural Research Bureau has a special depart- 
ment devoted to the improvement of rice 
and wheat crops, and the work of ex- 
perimental farms under its direction are 
producing excellent results. In China it 
is proverbial that anyone can learn to be 
a farmer simply by doing just as his neigh- 
bor does; and for several thousand years 
he has been doing just as his father did 
before him! New ideas, however, are be- 
ing taken up by the farming population 
so far as their resources permit, and in 
this connection the rural cooperative socie- 
ties, assisted by the leading banks, are 
making it possible for the farmer to raise 
a loan without being subjected to usury. 
As for new ideas—using the word “new” 
as applied to conditions in China—one of 
the latest innovations is a mechanical 
thresher, capable of handling wheat, kao- 
liang, and beans. One type, operated by a 
treadle, costs about $20; another, worked 
by a 5-horse-power petrol-engine, costs 
$100. Such toys would amuse an American 
farmer, but in China they represent the 
beginning of an entirely new era, and offi- 
cial demonstrations are to be given in 
the wheat-growing provinces to show how 
mechanical devices can lighten the farm- 
er’s labor and increase his output. 

Mention already has been made of the 
good cereal crops last year, and the cotton- 
picking was expected to prove the largest 
for twenty years past. Both acreage and out- 
put represent an increase of 100% over 
the 1935 figures, and the crop in the twelve 
chief cotton-growing provinces was expected 
to reach more than 16 million quintals. 
Altogether, it can be said that the outlook 
for agriculture is brighter today than ever, 


and with plans for raising both the pro- 
duction and quality of tea, cotton, and 
wood-oil already being effected, there is 
every reason to hope that the next few 
years will see a tremendous improvement 
in the prosperity of China’s peasantry. 


New Industrial V entures 


Modern manufacturing in China is still 
mostly centered in Shanghai, but many 
new enterprises have been started in other 
parts of the country during the past few 
years, and this healthy process of decen- 
tralization is likely to be encouraged by 
the National People’s Economic Recon- 
struction Movement, sponsored by General 
Chiang Kai-Shek, President of the Execu- 
tive Yuan. The object is to establish effec- 
tive cooperative contact among the Govern- 
ment, local authorities, and the general 
public in the development of productive 
enterprises. Aimed specifically at encour- 
aging the wider use of Chinese products, 
primary and manufactured, the movement 
has branches in different provinces and 
municipalities which are in direct touch 
with the Government through a General 
Committee in Nanking, which body will 
promote various projects for economic re- 
construction, train expert advisers in such 
matters, study and develop local industrial 
conditions—especially with a view to the 
special products of certain districts—and 
generally promote national productivity. 

It must be frankly confessed that many 
early ventuires in the industrial field proved 
disastrous, due largely to lax methods of 
management and insufficient capital, and 
also to the long period of civil unrest in 
China which followed the end of the busi- 
ness “boom” experienced during the World 
War. The cotton industry today is suffer- 
ing seriously from intense Japanese com- 
petition, especially in North China; the 
silk industry has suffered keenly from de- 
creased foreign demand, due to declining’ 
purchasing-power and to the wider use of 
rayon; other less-important industrial en- 
terprises in China have felt the combined 
effects of keen foreign competition—some 
of it definitely contraband—and the in- 
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BRAND NEW: During the last five years, the Chinese Government has devoted much 


money and initiative to education. A new school at Hsinking is shown above. 


ability of the agrarian community to buy, 
owing to depressed agricultural conditions. 
Chinese industrial enterprises for the most 
part, were established to serve the domestic 
market, and with that market severely de- 
pressed, and with keen competition to meet 
from expertly managed and strongly fi- 
nanced foreign factories established in 
China, many of our manufacturers have 
been forced out of business. 

During the last few months, however, 
there have been many signs of improve- 
ment; the match industry has been re- 
organized and measures taken to avoid cut- 
throat competition; the sugar industry is 
being similarly overhauled with a view to 
increasing production and_ eliminating 
wasteful rivalry; similar measures are be- 
ing taken in regard to coal-mining; and 
new industries are being cautiously started. 

One of the most successful new enter- 
prises is the alcohol distillery established 
in 1935 in Shanghai as a joint State and 
private concern with a productive capacity 


of 6,000 gallons a day. The demand for 


alcohol for industrial purposes is steadily 
increasing, and the Shanghai factory has 
been so designed that its output readily can 
be doubled when occasion arises. 

Another important undertaking about to 
be started is a Sino-German scheme for as- 
sembling, and later manufacturing, oil- 
burning motor-units to the number of 100 
vehicles a month. The plant is to be im- 
ported and German experts will superin- 
tend its operation for five years, after which, 
it is anticipated, the entire process will be- 
come a wholly domestic industry. 

Visitors passing through Shanghai who 
visit the big department stores—some of 
which are stocked with Chinese-made goods 
exclusively—are surprised at the wide 
range of these manufactures, as well as 
their low price and good quality. With 
the recent improvement in rural economy 
there will be an increased demand for fac- 
tory products among the agricultural com- 
munity, and this in turn should lead to 
that satisfactory balance between industrial 
output and enhanced buying ability which 





China’s Progress 


js so essential for general economic prog- 
ress. A local newspaper has just confirmed 
this impression by stating that the output 
of Chinese factories in Shanghai has in- 
creased by about 30% during the first 
seven months of 1936 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1935. Sales of 
manufactured goods have increased 
sharply, and there are now 12 national 
products emporiums in various provinces 
and municipalities. 


Schooling Gains 


There are other directions in which China 
is slowly, but surely, moving forward. Edu- 
cation is perhaps the most important. The 
cinema and radio are being used to supple- 
ment the schools in bringing education 
within reach of the masses. Illiteracy has 
been a great obstacle to progress; wide- 
spread ignorance has made the work of 
arousing popular interest in plans of na- 
tional importance most difficult. During the 
last few years the Government has de- 
voted much money and initiative to educa- 
tive work, not only for children, but for 
adults who, when young, had not the op- 
portunities for learning now being made 
available. The budget provides for the 
establishment of schools which will give 
12 million illiterate grownups and children 
a chance to learn reading and writing. More 
than $12,000,000 is earmarked for “special 
education”, including the establishment in 
Nanking of a model vocational school, 
where teachers will be trained before being 
sent out to local vocational institutions in 
different parts of the country. Physical cul- 
ture is also being given close attention by 
educational authorities. The amount ear- 
marked in the 1936-7 budget for education, 
more than $44,000,000, was an increase of 
nearly seven millions over the previous 
year’s estimates, but in addition to this ex- 
penditure by the National Government the 
various provincial administrations have 
their own educational programs, supported 
by local tax revenues. 

Great attention is being paid to all 
branches of public health work—another 
phase of administrative effort which was 
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wholly neglected in days gone by. Housing 
schemes for the poor are being carried out 
in many of the provincial capitals; water- 
supply and drainage systems are being pro- 
vided in the big cities; and power-stations 
are being built to supply electricity for 
lighting and motive purposes—including 
street-car systems. The National Health 
Administration Service, which costs the 
nation more than a million dollars annu- 
ally, deals with the prevention of con- 
tagious disease and the training of doctors, 
nurses, and others for public health work. 

The National Economic Council has 
spent, and is spending, millions of dollars 
annually on conservancy-work, the object 
of which is to fight both flood and drought 
by strengthening dykes and _ providing 
sluices by which surplus water can be di- 
verted and used to irrigate large, arid 
areas which now stand idle. The budget 
provides for the expenditure of some 15 
million dollars on conservancy work, and 
nearly four millions on building new high- 
ways—this Government grant being in addi- 
tion to local expenditure on road develop- 
ment. Until 1913 there was not a modern 
highway to be found in China; today there 
are 62,000 miles of good roads. 

The rapid expansion of the postal serv- 
ice is another indication of progress. 
Thirty years ago only 10 million pieces 
of mail were handled; in 1922 the total had 
increased to 426 million pieces, and in 
1932, to 837 million pieces. Postal rates 
are among the cheapest in the world, news- 
papers can be sent in bulk for a distance 
of over 1,000 miles at the rate of 1 cent 
per kilo (roughly, one U.S. cent for 7 
Ibs.). Mail is carried by air and by courier 
(sometimes using cycles and horses), by 
river-steamers, rail, and on 12,000 miles of 
motor-routes. Postal routes of various 
kinds cover 300,000 miles; post offices, sub- 
offices, and agencies exceed 12,000 in num- 
ber, with twice as many rural mail-boxes 
in districts too sparsely populated to war- 
rant the establishment of a postal-agency. 
There are 60,000 miles of telegraph-line, 
with nearly 1,400 receiving and transmit- 
ting stations; radio services provide com- 
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munication between all parts of the Repub- 
lic, and direct wireless communication is 
operating between China and the United 
States and Europe. Radiophone tests have 
been successful, and regular contact is ex- 
pected before long with all important 
American and European cities. A network 
of long-distance telephones brings widely 
separated places into close contact; inter- 
provincial links are being built for the 
special purpose of bringing various public 
authorities into touch, not only with each 
other, but with the capital, and the broad- 
casting of news and official announcements 
from Nanking to all parts of the country 
is now a regular daily feature. 

Space will allow of only one more refer- 
ence—railway construction and the finan- 
cial problems attached thereto. Many new 
lines are in course of construction, and 
the Canton-Hankow railway is now open, 
which brings South China into direct touch 
with Central and North China. During the 
long period of domestic disturbance, now 
happily at an end, China’s railways be- 
came the playthings of rival warlords, 
with disastrous consequences to efficient 
management. Principal and interest on 
foreign loans have fallen in arrears to the 
amount of some $725,000,000, and more 
money is urgently needed to build new 
lines and bring the existing 5,000 miles 
up to a proper state of efficiency. The 
National Government during the last few 
years has given very serious attention to 
this matter of adjusting its obligations to 
foreign creditors, who, in turn, recognize 
that the difficulties to be faced are not en- 
tirely due to avoidable or controllable cir- 
cumstances. Satisfactory terms have been 
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arrived at for the adjustment of several 
foreign railway loans, and negotiations are 
going on for the settlement of others. Ilys. 
trative of the reaction on stock prices, jt 
may be mentioned that whereas in 1932 the 
Lung-hai Railway loan stood at £514, jn 
1935 it was quoted at £1914, and has re. 
cently risen to about £32 as a result of the 
announcement that a scheme for resump- 
tion of payments to bondholders was about 
to be put forward. The rehabilitation of 
railway credit is a very important phase of 
the economic reconstruction scheme of the 
National Government, and the foreign fi- 
nancial interests chiefly involved have 
shown a sympathetic understanding of the 
situation. It is a pleasure to put this fact 
on record, for China today needs foreign 
sympathy and help in her struggle for a 
free and independent national existence. We 
know the task before us is tremendous, but 
we are confident of its successful achieve- 
ment if only we are left to work out our 
own salvation in our way and time. Our 
political objective is to provide, under a 
Republican Government, the greatest good 
for the greatest number of our citizens; 
our international objective is to live at 
peace with all the world. We have and 
desire no oversea colonies or dependencies; 
we have no ambition to extend our fron- 
tiers; we want simply to be left in peace 
while we solve our domestic problems, 
social and economic, to the best of our 
ability. For foreign assistance to that end 
we are grateful, reserving only the right 
to decide for ourselves whether the prof- 
ferred help should be accepted and, if so, 
the right to say on what terms such co- 
operation is possible, 

































PENSIONS FOR THE. BLIND 


IS IT SECURITY AT THE COST OF SELF-RESPECT? 


S BLINDNESS a sufficient reason for 
pensions from public funds, and is this 
social problem to be solved by reliev- 

ing those without sight from economic 
need through money payments? The an- 
swers to these questions will determine the 
attitude of society to the sightless and will 
govern all future programs for the blind. 
Right answers, however, will not be easily 
reached, for two schools of thought seem to 
be deeply entrenched. One would answer 
“Yes”, while the other will say emphati- 
cally “No.” 

If recent legislation is any criterion, it 
would seem as though, for the present, the 
“ayes” have it. Despite the efforts of those 
initiating the section in the Social Security 
Act pertaining to the blind, provision is 
restricted to “money payments to per- 
manently blind individuals” and excludes 
permission to use funds under the act for 
diagnosis and restoration of vision, adjust- 
ment and vocational training, or prevention 
and home-teaching. The act authorizes 
Federal funds to reimburse States for one 
half of monies paid to blind individuals, 
providing the Federal grant shall not ex- 
ceed $15 for each person. 

While the original section called for 
three million dollars, the President re- 
cently has asked for eight million dollars 
for the current year. If appropriated, this 
sum will be doubled by the States. Accom- 
panying the request was a statement that of 
the 100,000 blind persons in this country 
32,000 are now receiving aid and that next 
year 64,000 will receive pensions averag- 
ing $20 a month. This means that the num- 
ber of blind persons receiving financial aid 
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will be doubled in one year and that two 
thirds of the blind will become beneficiaries 
of the Government. The significance of 
these figures lies not in the large number 
of persons involved nor in the ratio receiv- 
ing relief, but in the tremendous increase 
in recent years. 

Money payments to the blind are com- 
paratively new in this country. The first 
legal provision was in 1888, when New 
York City made it possible for the blind 
to receive “donations.” While Ohio initi- 
ated legislation for State aid in 1898, it 
was not until 1908 that the principle of 
relief from public funds for the blind as 
a class was definitely established. In a 
quarter of a century this principle has 
spread to 26 States and now through Fed- 
eral subsidy it is the law of the whole land. 

It is this provision for money payments 
to the blind as a legal right established by 
Federal legislation and funds that makes 
the questions raised at the beginning of this 
article of paramount importance, and im- 
pels me to give to them emphatic negative 
replies. And in doing so I claim to speak 
as one primarily and genuinely interested 
in blind people. Indeed, it is because of 
my faith in those without sight that I point 
out the peril of pensions which I foresee to 
be the possibility of being set aside from 
the economic life of the nation and isolated 
as beneficiaries of a paternalistic Govern- 
ment. 

One hundred years ago Perkins Institu- 
tion, with which I am associated, was 
founded in Watertown, Massachusetts, on a 
new principle—that the blind, through edu- 
cation, could take a contributory place in 
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is among the better-known graduates of the 
school. 


our social and economic life. This princi- 


ple transformed the status of those with- 
out sight from recipients of charity to self- 
respecting citizens. Along with the build- 
ing up of:a program of education which 
would sustain the blind in this status, we 
have labored to make the seeing world ac- 
cept the blind man and his work, not be- 
cause of his handicap, but because of the 
good quality of his handicraft. The record 
shows that we, and other schools for the 
blind guided by this principle, have suc- 
ceeded. Among our former students are 
men and women in many professions and 
walks of life—lawyers, editors, authors, 
musicians, and others equally successful in 
the more humble vocations. Four of our 
people have been knighted by foreign gov- 
ernments. Men without sight have sat, and 
are sitting, in Congress. 

It is equally true that some of our peo- 
ple have not succeeded (but what school 
has no failures?) ; and that many today are 
unemployed (as is the case among all work- 
ing people). In fact, here in Massachusetts 
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one out of four blind adults is receiving 
State aid, but recent figures indicate that 
one out of six of the national population is 
receiving income from governmental 
sources. Temporary relief for the blind 
may be as necessary now as it is for so 
many non-handicapped people, but that is 
a different story from money payments to 
the blind assured by legislation as a per- 
manent right. 

Dr. Harry Best, whose book on The Blind 
is the accepted authority, in writing on 
ways of caring for the adult blind, states 
that the pension should be granted “only as 
a last resort to be accepted when all else 
has failed.” Have we come to the last re- 
sort in caring for those without sight? This 
question is perplexing those who believe 
in the educability of the blind, and it is 
gravely disturbing to intelligent blind men 
and women everywhere. Acceptance of 
the pension as a right established by law 
for persons without sight upsets the prin- 
ciple for which schools like Perkins have 
fought for over a century. It may assure 
the sightless of security but it robs them 
of their self-respect. 

The problem concerns educators of the 
blind because if this new attitude is to 
prevail, we may have to change our goal 
of equipping for contributory service to 
one which provides the mere rudiments of 
learning, emphasizing avocations to while 
away leisure hours, days, and lives. For 
such preparation we are not justified in 
continuing our present schools with their 
special methods and appliances and _pro- 
grams of study which bear comparison with 
the best school systems. But, over and 
above equipment and costs, is the under- 
mining of ambition and the frustration of 
the desire of blind people to make places 
for themselves in the seeing world. Those 
of us who are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining the educational princi- 
ple of contribution and of building up a 
right attitude on the part of the seeing 
world toward the blind will not lightly 
suffer this change which would bring the 
plight of the blind back to where it was 
a century ago. 
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CAMPUS WALK: Upper school girls at Perkins Institution for the Blind at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, walk about the school’s beautiful grounds in their free time. Here they 
are equipped to find their way in the world—sightless, but no objects of charity. 


It will be seen that I am not unaware of 
the argument that it is our responsibility 
to keep our people from lowering their 
standards and from accepting pensions ex- 
cept as “a last resort”; but in a time when 
everyone seems to be motivated primarily 
by self-getting rather than self-giving, it 
is no easy task to hold the morale of a 
handicapped people above the level of 
those who possess all their faculties. 

I am also aware of the claim that first 
thought in granting “money payments to 
permanently blind individuals” is to allevi- 
ate hardship among the adult blind. With 
65% of those without sight over fifty years 
of age there is unquestioned need for finan- 
cial aid in many cases. But this can be ren- 
dered through the provision for the aged 
in the Social Security Act without the 
necessity of setting the blind apart as a 
group. In fact, the aged blind are being 
transferred from blind relief to Old Age 
Pensions here in Massachusetts where the 
highest pensions in the country were paid 
in 1934. 


Second thought, however, reveals the 
temptation to seek security without strug- 
gle and the opening of the door for special 
privilege to a group appealing to the pub- 
lic but who, in accord with ability and 
training, ought to be enabled to retain their 
self-respect by finding opportunity to ren- 
der their share of service. 

Making opportunity for the blind to use 
the training available and to render con- 
tributory service in the, economic world 
lies beyond the field of education and can- 
not be provided by legislation, even though 
each session of Congress sees a batch of 
bills designed for that purpose. Such pro- 
vision, moreover, would defeat the goal of 
the blind which is to find employment, not 
because they are blind, but because they are 
capable of doing the job. This recognition 
of their ability must come from the em- 
ployers of labor. Until the depression made 
a surplus of workers I must say that en- 
lightened employers in all parts of the 
country were generous in employing blind 
labor, Until recent years we have always 
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been able to place our trained graduates. 
Of course, among the blind there are un- 
employables, but this is not because of lack 
of sight, but through other physical or 
mental disqualifications. And our stand 
now is based upon our confidence in the 
ability of our people to work and our hope 
that conditions will so improve that handi- 
capped labor will have the opportunity to 
demonstrate this ability. 

Our fear, however, is that in the stress of 
the moment and through the trend toward 
social security, such generous provision for 
the blind will be made that it will be 
‘claimed as permanent and not considered 
temporary. The peril of this lies first, in 
the possibility that the incentive to work 
will be removed; and second, in the proba- 
bility that employers’ readiness to engage 
the blind will be reduced. The blind per- 
son will say, “I do not have to work, since 
I am entitled to a pension”, and the em- 
ployer will say, “I do not have to employ 
handicapped people because provision for 
their care is made through pensions, for 
which I pay through taxes.” If this hap- 


pens, the last state of the sightless will be 
worse than the first and the Social Security 
Act will be robbed of the good intentions 
of the legislators when they voted “aye” 
for the section providing money payments 


for the blind. 
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In writing as I do on this subject it must 
be understood that I am not objecting to 
the use of public funds in connection with 
blindness. Blindness is a social problem 
for which there must be social responsi- 
bility. This responsibility, however, is not 
well assumed when it satisfies itself with 
money payments to blind individuals. 
Large sums of money should be made avail. 
able, but they should not be used entirely 
for pensions to individuals. Those now 
without sight should be cared for accord- 
ing to their incapacity to support them- 
selves under general provision for disa- 
bility or old age, but not solely because of 
their lack of sight. 

However, there should be generous pro- 
vision of public funds to control and re- 
duce blindness. On the basis of figures 
quoted by Dr. Best, we could afford to 
spend annually fifty million dollars—the 
estimated cost of the loss of sight to the 
economic life of this nation each year— 
toward that end. And it would not be a 
futile expenditure because nearly three 
quarters of all blindness in this country 
can, and ought to be, prevented. Think 
what this would mean in terms of dollars, if 
you will, but do not overlook the hours of 
darkness to which thousands are doomed 
unless money is generously spent in the 
right way. 
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EGYPT SIGNS A TREATY 


THE ENGLISH PACT—AND A WOMAN'S PART IN IT 


August 26, 1936 and dedicated to 

“effective cooperation in preserving 
peace and ensuring the defense of their 
respective territories”, bears the imprint of 
a woman. I refer to Saphia Hanem, the 
widow of Saad Zaghlul Pasha, the man 
whose magnetic leadership, contagious pa- 
triotism, and fervent eloquence called 
Egyptian nationalism into being. 

Men had failed to bring England and 
Egypt together. The great Cromer, the 
lovable Allenby, the dynamic Lloyd, the 
silent Loraine had been unable to make 
the grade. Saroit Pasha, with his genius 
for constructive statesmanship; Zaghlul 
Pasha, with his unbroken hold upon the 
masses; Mohammed Mahmud Pasha, with 
his Oxford background; and Nahas Pasha 
in his first attempt, had proven themselves 
unequal to the task. 

It was in no small measure because the 
Egyptians themselves could not get to- 
gether that it had been impossible for 
Cromer, Allenby, Lloyd, and Loraine to 
do what was wrought by Sir Miles Lamp- 
son. The Egyptian statesmen who discussed 
matters with the predecessors of the pres- 
ent British High Commissioner found their 
mandate assailed by well-defined segments 
of Egyptian public opinion. They had to 
ride for a fall because they did not have a 
unanimous people back of them. And the 
agents of Downing Street who negotiated 
with them were naturally reluctant to play 
their last card because they were not certain 
that Egypt would abide by a pact which 
represented the work of a faction and not 
of the entire nation. 


ie Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, signed on 


By Pierre Crabites 


Of course, this generalization is open to 
the obvious criticism that Mussolini’s de- 
scent upon Haile Selassie and the new 
alignments on the international chess 
boards differentiate 1936 from previous 
years. Due allowance made, however, for 
this auspicious conjunction of the planets, 
it took Saphia Hanem’s keen sense of the 
realities of life, her hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the Egyptian masses, and the ven- 
eration which the leaders of the dominant 
Egyptian political party entertain for her, 
for her driving power to create an Egyptian 
treaty delegation where all shades of opin- 
ion were given representation. 


Concessions to Minority 

Saphia Hanem knew that her deceased 
husband’s followers represented at least 
80% of the voting masses. But she had the 
broadness of vision to see that the defection 
of 20% was a major factor that had to be 
faced. She used her ingratiating smile, 
her indomitable will, her relentless logic 
to make Zaghlul Pasha’s political heirs— 
the men who adore her as a woman and 
love her as a mother—give part of their 
power to this minority when she and they 
knew that in any electoral contests her 
party, the Wafd, could run this opposition 
off the boards. If there had been no Saphia 
Hanem in Egypt, several of my good 
friends, such as Ismail Sidky Pasha, Hilmy 
Issa Pasha, Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha, in 
fact all the intellectual elite of the aristo- 
cratic minority would not have been sent 
to London as delegates. There would have 
been no treaty, because England would 


have held back. 
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Egypt Signs a Treaty 


The task was not easy, for the men with 
whom Saphia Hanem had to deal had 
minds of their own. Her husband had trans- 
mitted his mantle to fire-tested patriots who 
yielded to reason and not to coercion. 
Three of them—men whom I have known 
for far more than a decade—Moustafa 
Nahas Pasha, now Premier, Wacyf Boutras 
Ghali Pasha, and Makram Ebeid Pasha 
have stood before courts martial and have 
been condemned to death because their 
conception of duty did not harmonize with 
what was then the will of authorities, but 
their sentences were commuted. Nahas 
Pasha and Makram Pasha were exiled. 
Ghali Pasha was detained in prison, I 
think, for two years, and was released upon 
payment of a fine of £5000 ($25,000). 

Men of such caliber are not puppets, and 
there were other factors serving to render 
Saphia Hanem’s task still the more diffi- 
cult. For one thing, factional feeling runs 
high in Egypt. Personal animosities spring 
up between political opponents. More- 
over, bad blood existed between Nahas 
Pasha and Makram Ebeid Pasha on the 
one hand, and the various opposition lead- 
ers on the other. 

It was no less a tribute to the patriotism 
of Nahas Pasha and Makram Pasha than to 
Saphia Hanem when the two men finally 
yielded to her persuasion and decided to 
share their honors with political oppo- 
nents who had been their personal enemies 
and with whom they were at odds when 
Mussolini’s African expedition made the 
moment propitious for Anglo-Egyptian ne- 
gotiations. The two became the wheel- 
horses of the Egyptian treaty delegation. 

Nahas Pasha is a Muslim. He was for 
years a Judge of the Egyptian Native Court 
of Appeals. Makram Ebeid Pasha is a 
Christian, educated under the auspices of 
the American Mission at Assuit, Upper 
Egypt. He speaks English with idiomatic 
ease, and is the only man whom I know who 
can hold an audience spell-bound in Eng- 
lish, French, and Arabic. Fighters Loth, 
these two applied their combativeness to 
acquiring for Egypt the best possible terms 
from a Britain which saw that the moment 
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had come to put an end to a situation in 
Egypt which was abnormal and pregnant 
with trouble, 

In order that the nature of the difficulty 
confronting the Egyptian delegates may be 
understood, I shall devote a few hurried 
paragraphs to certain general explana- 
tions: 

1. England has had an army of occupa- 
tion in Egypt and has practically ruled the 
Valley of the Nile since 1882. 

2. In that year Turkey was the nominal 
suzerain of Egypt but wielded little or no 
effective power. 

3. England declared a Protectorate over 
Egypt in December, 1914. 

4. By one of the treaties signed at the 
end of the Great War, Turkey renounced 
her overlordship over Egypt and England’s 
Protectorate was duly recognized. 

5. In February, 1922, England, by a uni- 
lateral declaration, brought her Protector- 
ate to an end and declared Egypt “inde- 
pendent with reservations.” 

6. The British Army of Occupation re- 
mained, however, in Egypt, and British 
officials continued to hold many key-posts 
in the Egyptian civil service. 

7. Egyptians chafed under the condi- 
tions attendant upon this “independence 
with reservations.” 

Matters would have been complicated 
enough if they had stopped right here. 
Egypt, nevertheless, had additional wor- 
ries. They were born of the Capitulations. 
By this I mean that Egyptian independence, 
as you and I understand that term, was 
emasculated not only by England’s pres- 
ence in the Valley of the Nile but by the 
special privileges which, in Egypt, are the 
birthright of all foreigners. 

Let me use an illustration: Americans, 
for example, whether residents or tour- 
ists, whether born in Egypt or in Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, are not amenable to Egyp- 
tian law. Egyptian courts cannot try them 
for crimes, misdemeanors or any infraction 
of the peace. They are, in such matters, 
answerable to their Consul. If they spend 
too much time at Shepheard’s Bar, get full 
of good whiskey at inordinately high 
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Times Wide World 


ONCE AN EXILE: Nahas Pasha (center), now Premier of Egypt, leads the Egyptian treaty 

delegation in London. A fire-tested patriot, he was once condemned to death because his 

conception of duty did not harmonize “‘with what was the will of authority.’’ His sentence 
: was commuted, however, to exile. 


prices, and shoot up Cairo, they enjoy the 
same immunity from being fined by the 
local authorities which that Persian diplo- 
matist, accredited to Washington, claimed 
to have when he had his encounter with 
the policeman in Maryland who sought to 
arrest him for speeding. 

The Egyptians found themselves between 
the Scylla of the presence of these English 


troops and of English officials in so many . 


key positions, and the Charybdis of the 
Capitulations. Both they considered, and 
still consider, an equal affront to their 
dignity and a like restraint upon their in- 
dependence. They argued that the Capitu- 
lations not only offended their national 
pride but that they were an economic in- 
cumbus and thwarted their development, 
because they made the taxation of for- 
eigners practically impossible. 


I wish to make it perfectly clear that | 
am not expressing an opinion. I am sim- 
ply recording what I know to be the Egyp- 
tian reaction to these Capitulations. 

The whole strategy of Egyptian public 
opinion since the aftermath of the Great 
War brought a new mentality into the 
world, has been directed toward getting 
rid of both the English and of the Capitu- 
lations. The British themselves have 
anathematized the Capitulations. They do 
not seem, however, to have been unduly 
anxious for their abolition, apparently 
considering that the ideal state of affairs 
would be for the Powers to transfer their 
Capitulations to England and make her 
the sole trustee for these privileges. 

The Egyptians have long since learned 
that they are powerless to force the Occi- 
dent to give up the Capitulations. They 
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fear that the beneficiaries of these priv- 


ileges will not recognize the validity of a: 


ynilateral abrogation. All this, reduced to 
the jargon of practical common sense, 
means that Egyptians are wise enough to 
know that they need England’s help to get 
rid of what they consider an intolerable 
condition. They see that they must pay a 
price to Great Britain to have her turn the 
trick. 

This point dominates any impartial 
analysis of what Nahas Pasha and Makram 
Ebeid Pasha accomplished at London. It 
shows why Saphia Hanem was so anxious 
to have an Anglo-Egyptian agreement. A 
price had to be paid to get the powers to 
do what Egypt wanted. England was the 
broker. Her commission, if I may so speak, 
for bringing pressure to bear upon Eu- 
rope and America to give up their Capitu- 
lations was what it behooved these two 
statesmen and their colleagues to make as 
small as possible. 

The pact discloses an article which reads 
as follows: “Art. XIII. His Majesty the 
King and Emperor recognizes that the 
capitulatory régime now existing in Egypt 
is no longer in accordance with the spirit 
of the times and with the present state of 
Egypt. His Majesty the King of Egypt de- 
sires the abolition of this régime without 
delay.” 

By an annex to this article, England 
promises Egypt that she “will collaborate 
actively with the Egyptian Government” by 
using “every influence with the Powers ex- 
ercising capitulatory rights in Egypt” to 
have them renounce their privileges. 

Thus Nahas Pasha, Makram Ebeid Pasha, 
and their colleagues evolved a way of do- 
ing away with their Charybdis. Did they 
steer into Scylla in so doing? I shall let 
the facts answer the question. Of course, 
they had to pay toll to Scylla, but was it 
commensurate with the value of the cargo? 
Was the brokerage, which the honest broker 
exacted so steep that they should have re- 
fused to pay it? 

First, let us recall that Mussolini’s rape 
of Abyssinia was more than an object les- 
son to Egyptians. They looked upon it as 
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being a menace. They may have been mis- 
taken; but I am: endeavoring to follow the 
viewpoint of the Egyptians, and I have no 
hesitancy in saying that they considered 
the Italian attack upon Haile Selassie as 
an act of brigandage; they thought that 
if England had not been in Egypt, their 
fertile Nile Valley and not the plains ad- 


‘jacent to Addis Ababa, would have been 


the Italian objective. 

This thought strengthened the belief, not 
only of Nahas Pasha and Makram Ebeid 
Pasha and the leaders of the Wafd, but of 
all Egyptian political elements, that sooner 
or later they would have to come to terms 
with some European power to protect them 
against wanton aggression. This put them 
in a frame of mind to do business with the 
English, whom they knew. It presented 
England in a new role. It engendered the 
conception of a mutuality of interest. It 
gave Egypt a chance: 

1. to bring about the abolition of the 
Capitulations; 

2. to lessen the extent of England’s grip 
upon Egypt, and 

3. to take out an insurance policy against 
Italian, French, German, Russian, or Jap- 
anese aggression. 

In other words, a condition obtained 
where England’s brokerage for putting an 
end to the Capitulations could be viewed, 
at all events in part, in the light of the 
payment of an insurance premium to 
Lloyd’s for underwriting the risk so clearly’ 
brought to the fore by Mussolini’s tactics. 

The fate of Spain told Nahas Pasha and 
Makram Ebeid Pasha and the other Egyp- 
tian leaders who became their co-delegates 
that the hand of fate, of Kismet as they 
would put it, had decreed that the protec- 
tion of the Suez Canal should be entrusted 
to some power stronger than Egypt. 

I am not referring to the Spanish Revo- 
lution which is now putting Spain on the 
front page of the daily press. My thoughts 
are centered upon Gibraltar. If you glance 
at a map of Europe, your eye will tell you 
that Gibraltar is an integral part of Spain. 
And yet it is not. It is English. It is Eng- 
lish because it is so essentially a factor in 
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a great international waterway that its 
strategic importance takes precedence over 
its territorial contiguity. Thus Spain today 
remains a sovereign State and but yesterday 
sat in the inner Council of the League of 
Nations, even though the Union Jack waves 
over part of her soil. 

Spain means a great deal to Egypt, far 
more than she connotes to many another 
country, for that distracted land was for 
some eight hundred years a Muslim King- 
dom. 

Egyptians argue that if Spain is accepted 
as a member of the family of Nations, even 
if Gibraltar is English, their self-respect 
does not preclude them from permitting the 
presence of English troops in their Gib- 
raltar, the Suez Canal. And they stress the 
point that it is separated by the desert 
from the arable lands of Egypt, whereas 
Spain’s Gibraltar is in no sense segregated 
from its hinterland. 

These deductions lead to the fact that 
when Saphia Hanem employed her match- 
less tact and all-compelling charm to get 
the Wafd leaders to bury the hatchet and 
agree to accept their political opponents 
as their colleagues upon a national Egyp- 
tian delegation chosen to confer with the 
English, she knew, Nahas Pasha, and Mak- 
ram Ebeid Pasha, and everyone of the op- 
position leaders knew, that part of Eng- 
land’s brokerage, part of her insurance 
premium, if you prefer, would be placing 
the Suez Canal under British control. Art. 
VIII of the pact reads as follows: 


“In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, 
whilst being an integral part of Egypt, is a 


universal means of communication as also an’ 


essential means of communication between the 
different parts of the British Empire, his Maj- 
esty, the King of Egypt, until such time as 
the high contracting parties agree that the 
Egyptian army is in a position to insure by 
its own resources the liberty and entire secur- 
ity of navigation of the Canal, authorizes his 
Majesty the King and Emperor to station 
forces in Egyptian territory in the vicinity of 
the Canal. in the zone specified in the Annex to 
this Article, with a view to insuring in coopera- 
tion with the Egyptian Forces the defense of 
the Canal.” 


I shall repeat the very last words of this 
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article. They emphasize the principle un. 
derlying the treaty. They say that British 
troops may be stationed along the Suez 
Canal “with a view to insuring in coopera. 
tion with the Egyptian Forces the defense 
of the Canal.” And if I had to boil down 
my quotation to but one word, I would 
pick cooperation, for it is the essence of the 
entire agreement. 

The first article shows that the purport 
of the pact is to buttress Egypt’s status as 
an independent state. This section reads: 
“The military occupation of Egypt by the 
forces of his Majesty the King and Em. 
peror is terminated.” Article III is of like 
impart, for it contains an undertaking on 
the part of England to support Egypt's 
entry into the League of Nations. Article 
IV provides that “an alliance is established 
between the High Contracting Parties with 
a view to consolidating their friendship, 
their cordial understanding and their good 
relations.” 

There is nothing in the treaty or its an- 
nexes which departs from the general spirit 
of these dominant articles. Every line of 
the pact shows that the Egyptian delegates 
have obtained the primary ends envisaged 
by them; viz. (1) the eventual abolition of 
the Capitulations; (2) the termination of 
the military occupation of Egypt; (3) the 
right of Egypt to participate in the adminis- 
tration of the Sudan; (4) sole responsibil- 
ity for the protection of foreigners; and 
(5) the retirement of Englishmen from 
key positions in the Egyptian civil service. 

The agreement is to remain in force for 
twenty years. If the high contracting par- 
ties fail to agree upon the terms of renewal, 
the difference will be submitted to the 
League of Nations for decision, “it being 
agreed,” says Art. XVI, “that any revision 
of this treaty will provide for the continu- 
ance of the alliance between the high con- 
tracting parties in accordance with the 
principles contained in Arts. IV, V, VI, 
and VII.” 

It is a hazardous thing to prophecy, but 
I venture to express the belief that if the 
orientation of international politics in 1956 
be similar to what it is today, Egypt will 
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be willing to renew the insurance policy 
which she took out in August 1936, and to 
continue to pay the premium it fixes: the 
maintenance of a Suez Canal “Gibraltar” 
and the presence of a leaven of English 
military officers in the Egyptian Army. 
But whatever may or may not happen in 
1956, the treaty sounds the. death knell of 
the Capitulations. 

I do not affirm that their abolition is an 
unmixed blessing for Egypt. I do not say 
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that their disappearance may frighten capi- 
tal. I do not hint that the situation called 
for reform and not for repeal. I carefully 
refrain from expressing any opinion what- 
soever on these scores. I am merely re- 
cording what the incomparable Saphia 
Hanem, the forceful Nahas Pasha, the bril- _ 
liant Makram Ebeid Pasha, and the various 
leaders of the opposition to the Wafd— 
all of them—wanted. They have accom- 
plished much. 


Times Wide Worle 
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A DIGEST OF COMMENT QUOTED OR TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL 


‘ 


THEY SAY 


SOMETIMES* IMPORTANT * OFTEN AMUSING * ALWAYS AUTHENTIC 


eral Mola], “simply because it was for 

us a moral duty. The terrible condition 
of the country compelled us to use force in order 
to restore law and order. Of course, we sacrifice 
none of the principles of our political creed 
(Catholic unity, corporativism, fueros, traditional 
and legitimate monarchy), but today our sole aim 
is to save the life of our country, to insure respect 
for the Catholic religion, to exterminate the lep- 
rosy of Marxism and the thousand-times-worse 
leprosy of separatism. 

“The army took the initiative for very simple 
reasons. It constitutes in the nation that element 
which is most sensitive to the ideas of honor, 
tradition, and patriotism. When, as was happen- 
ing in Spain, these ideas are in danger of perish- 
ing, the army is no longer merely the armed 
force of the nation, but is the nation itself in 
arms. In the present movement there is no doubt 
that the initiative and the leadership has fallen 
to the army; but at its side is the whole people, 
with the exception only of traitors in the service 
of communism, freemasonry, and other anti- 
national forces. When military operations are 
ended, there will be operations which we may 
call civil, with the object of completely uproot- 
ing the doctrines, the organizations, and the inter- 
ests which have led to the situation which has 
compelled the national movement to act. The 
organism entrusted, after the Junta of defense, 
with supreme power, will be of a military nature, 
even if it is surrounded with all the necessary 
advisory bodies and collaborators of every kind. 
General Franco’s mission will be to liberate, to 
reconstitute, and to make Spain great. He will 
have to free it from all forces hostile to its tradi- 
tions and to its spirit, to reconstruct it materially 
and spiritually, and to make it great by a wise 
and continuous policy which will develop wealth, 
stimulate and protect labor, and guarantee order 
at home, peace abroad, and justice for all.” 

—Le Temps, Paris. 


W: ENTERED this struggle,” [said Gen- 


The Soviet—Indispensable? 


We definitely know that if the other nations 
really desired to organize seriously for peace, 
guarantee collective security, and oppose the 
forces of aggression with the combined available 
forces of peace, they could not possibly get along 
without the Soviet Union. Only the Soviet Union 
can serve Europe as a bulwark of peace. This the 
aggressors know full well, wherefore they strain 
all their efforts to isolate Western Europe from 
the Soviet Union. I say emphatically: the idea 
is not to isolate the U. S. S. R., but rather to 
isolate the other countries of Europe, in order to 
render them helpless and obedient servants of the 


aggressors. 
—From a speech by_M. Litvinov, November 10, 1936, 
Recorded in Izvestia, November 11. 
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Tension in the Far East 

Pessimism is steadily growing in both Japanese 
and Chinese circles in Shanghai with regard to 
the Nanking negotiations because of the’ feeling 
that they can be of little practical value in erad- 
icating anti-Japanese sentiments in China or ad- 
justing Sino-Japanese relations, according to the 
Shanghai correspondent of the Nichi Nichi, Mr. 
Sakichi Matsumoto. 

It is true that the meeting between General 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Ambassador Shigeru Kawa- 
goe served to relieve the tension, he continues, 
but it was negative relief at being saved from 
war, by no means easing the mind about the 
future. 

One reason for the contempt in which the nego- 
tiations are held is that General Chiang’s dictator- 
ship is not so deep-rooted or extensive as people 
in Japan may think, the correspondent says. 
Some of the Japanese authorities on the spot 
declare that the Japanese demands can be = en- 
forced easily if General Chiang sets about the 
matter with firm determination, but this is re- 
garded as an over-estimate of his position. He is 
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unable to deal with foreign or domestic affairs 
exactly as he wishes. In general domestic mat- 
ters, he is restrained by the Kuomintang, and in 
financial and economic matters he cannot ignore 
influential capitalists. In diplomacy, he is hin- 
dered by the general masses and pro-European 
and pro-American elements in the Government. 

Granted that Ambassador Kawagoe was cor- 
rect in his observation that General Chiang is 
eager for adjustment of Sino-Japanese relations, 
about all that he can do is to apologize for the 
recent incidents, arrange indemnification, facili- 
tate an economic entente, and adjust one or two 
minor matters. It is unlikely, in the opinion of 
the correspondent, that China will agree to any 
important changes in North China or to joint 
action against communism, which are the most 
hateful among the demands to the pro-British, 
pro-American, and pro-Soviet factions at Nanking. 
Even if accepted in principle because of Japanese 
insistence, arrangements for putting them into 
practice would be impossible. 

As for elimination of anti-Japanese sentiment 
and prevention of anti-Japanese acts, the cor- 
respondent says that he can state it most em- 
phatically that however earnestly General Chiang 
strives to achieve them “he will be unable to lift 
a finger”, for anti-Japanese consciousness has 
eaten so deeply into the fabric of the nation that 
nothing can be done about it on short notice. 

The most that General Chiang and the Nanking 
Government can do is to revise anti-Japanese text- 
books, tear down the anti-Japanese posters pasted 
throughout the cities, and control meetings of 
anti-Japanese organizations. The Chinese at large, 
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however, no longer need to be incited by posters 
and mass meetings to be antagonistic toward 
Japan. The anti-Japanese cause can be propa- 
gated from father to son and friend to friend. 
—Trans-Pacific, October 15, 1936, 


+ + 


Financial Italy 


On the day the Italians learned that the lira 
had been devaluated by 41 percent the excite- 
ment was not so great, although everybody remem. 
bered that Signor Mussolini had said on August 
18, 1926, in a famous speech, that he would “de- 
fend the lira with the last drop of his blood.” 
What is disturbing the landowners of Italy (and 
there are six millions of them) is the forced loan 
on all properties of one fifth of their value. Most 
Italian landowners have no capital. Where will 
they find the funds? 

Houseowners ate in a paradoxical situation. 
For years past their rents have been much less 
than the modest interest on the value of the 
house; all are indebted; most houses are mort- 
gaged; now they must find a fifth of the theo- 
retical value of their house—and a new decree 
prohibits any increase of rents before 1939. “How 
naive,” people are saying, “was Lenin in violently 
suppressing private property. Here it is being 
quietly suppressed by people who claim to be its 
defenders.” 

A new move which proves how short the Banca 
d'Italia must be of good money is the recent 
decree issuing bonds, without limit, in dollars, 
pounds, and French francs for Italians living in 
the United States, Great Britain, and France. 

In spite of an appearance of general calm, the 
Government is nervous; hundreds of arrests have 
been made in the last few days in Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, and Trieste. The most astonishing of 
them is the sudden arrest (which is still kept 
secret) of the aged Professor Mario Carrara, of 
the University of Turin, son-in-law of the famous 
criminologist Lombroso. Dr. Carrara does not 
like fascism; but he never took part in active 
political life, and the reasons for his arrest are a 
mystery to those who have learned of it. 

—Manchester Guardian, November 6, 1936. 
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Portugal Worries 


The territorial position of our country is such 
in the present course of international affairs as to 
demand whether there is to be order or disorder 
with us and we find it strange that those interested 


in anarchy are redoubling their efforts. * * * 


We have been the object of attack by the Left- 
ist press of various countries among which that 
of England and France has exercised the least 
restraint. 


—Premier Salazar of Portugal in a note to the press, 
September 10, 1936. 
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Nationalizing the Aeroplane Industry 


ister of Air, “every firm in this country manu- 

facturing aeroplane parts and aeroplane en- 
gines will be nationalized, but the whole problem 
of aeroplane production is a very peculiar one, 
and the problem of nationalization is combined 
with two other problems of vital necessity— 
rationalization and decentralization. We want to 
kill three birds with one stone. You have to 
remember that our aeroplane industry was built 
up during the war in a very haphazard manner. 
Moreover, it was almost entirely concentrated in 
the Paris region, and it remained here after the 
war. The process of decentralization has been in 
progress for some years past—the Government has 
already spent 25,000,000 francs on it—but the 
bulk of this work still remains to be done. Built 
up in a hurry—one might almost say improvised 
—the French aeroplane industry is run in a 
wasteful and inadequate manner. Many of the 
firms are badly equipped, badly constituted, and 
financially unsound, though in many cases the 
real sufferers have been not so much the owners 
as the shareholders. When the Government or- 
ders, say, 100 aeroplanes, it has to split up the 
order among four or five different firms, each 
using a different plant. The usual process of 
nationalization, which would consist in the Gov- 
ernment’s buying up all the shares, or a control- 
ling interest, could scarcely be applied to such 
an industry—especially one which is in constant 
process of evolution. 

“What we want to buy up is the equipment 
we require for making an entirely fresh start. 
We have to pick and choose. We do not want 
to have anything to do with shares, companies’ 
liabilities, and so on. If we are interested in the 
plant of, say, Bréguet, we offer them a price; if 
they accept our price, well and good; if not, we 
resort to the arbitration procedure provided by 
the law. (In the case of engines the method is 
different, as you shall see.) Now, to buy up plants 
here, there, and everywhere is not sufficient. The 
whole thing has to be coordinated, and that is 
why we have devised the following system. We 
have already founded a company with a capital 
of 100,000 frances (£1,000), of which two thirds 
belong to the State. This company”—M. Cot 
here produced a large document of several pages, 
the statutes of the new company—‘“is called the 
Société Nationale des Constructions Aéronau- 
tiques de l'Ouest. It is one of the four or five 
companies to be founded, I hope, before the end 
of this month, each of which will be in charge 
of the aeroplane: production of a certain geo- 
graphical division of France. The first company, 
which was founded on October 24, is commis- 
sioned by the Minister of Air to take charge of 
the coordination and super-management of the 


[ PRINCIPLE,” said Pierre Cot, French Min- 


three former companies for which it will sub- 
stitute itself completely or in part—the Loire- 
Nieuport company, the Bréguet company, and 
the Moranc-Saulnier company. It is called the 
‘Western’ company, because these three firms will 
transfer their mass production to the western 
division of France—the Nantes-St. Nazaire region 
—but one of the present factories left behind. in 
Paris will be used for this western division as a 
prototype factory, while the industrial produc- 
tion—that is, serial production proper—will as 
far as possible be transported to Nantes and St. 
Nazaire. At present serial production rarely ex- 
ceeds thirty or forty units within a given time, 
and we hope to bring it up to 150. 

“We propose to use the same method in found- 
ing three or four other companies, the Sociétés 
Nationales des Constructions Aéronautiques of the 
North (with aeroplane works at Caudebec, near 
Le Havre), the Centre (at Bourges-Clermont Fer- 
rand), the Southwest (Bordeaux-Toulouse), and 
the Southeast (Grenoble, &c.)—all parts of 
France more or less immune against invasion. By 
controlling and, in fact, owning these companies, 
the State can appoint the directors, committees, 
and higher staffs, fix salaries, deal with labor 
questions (in a public or semi-public concern like 
this there is always less labor trouble than in 
private ones), organize research, and coordinate 
the whole problem of industrial mobilization and 
decentralization. The decisions of these companies 
will be subject to the approval of the State, rep- . 
resented by the Minister of Air. By remaining 
private companies in principle their work will 
have greater administrative subtlety and financial 
flexibility, and will suffer less from red-tape than 
they would if they were simply Government offices. 
The workers will have their collective contracts 
as elsewhere, and the higher employees will be 
under individual contract. The administrative con- 
trol’ will be carried out by officials of the Air 
Ministry assisted by air engineers, who will be 
able to inquire into everything and report to the 
Minister. The technical contro] will be done by 
the manufacturing service of the Air Ministry. 
The industrial accountancy will be standardized, 
and the experts will determine the cost of research 
and deal with the question of prototypes and 
serial production. The sale price to the State and 
to foreign Governments will be fixed. Provision 
will be made for the remuneration of the private 
capital—one _third—invested in the companies. 
These private shareholders may in many cases be 
the expropriated firms themselves. Each of the 
four or five companies will have its research 
bureau and its prototype factory. There will be 
a central coordination committee for all the five 
companies and a sales office for abroad.” 

“How much will this expropriation and reorgan- 
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ization cost?” “About 400,000,000 francs (£4,000,- 
000),” M. Cot said. “And how many firms do you 
propose to expropriate?” “About eighteen—that 
is, all the aeroplane firms of any importance at 
all. In addition, there will be the cost of decen- 
tralization.” “But does not this process of decen- 
tralization hold up production?” “No, hardly at 
all, for the prototype factories will remain in 
Paris so that at no moment will the plan be totally 
out of action. And, besides, the decentralization 
will, of course, not be simultaneous for all the 
factories.” “How long will it take to carry out 
this whole program of decentralization?” “That 
is difficult to say, but in any case we shall carry 
it out as quickly as possible.” 

“What are you doing about aeroplane engines, 
M. le Ministre?” “Here we have adopted an 
entirely different system. A convention is on the 
point of being concluded with Hispano-Suiza on 
the following basis. The Minister of Air will 
found a national company with-a capital of 
60,000,000 francs (£600,000), of which two thirds 
will be subscribed by the State. This company 
will in future manufacture all Hispano-Suiza aero- 
plane material. It will rent the greater part of 
the Hispano-Suiza works and buy the movable 
means of production necessary for the manufac- 
ture of engines, &c., the Hispano-Suiza company 
keeping only the premises and the material neces- 
sary for research and experiment. The Hispano- 
Suiza company will concede to the national com- 
pany an exclusive license for the manufacture 
of its engines, will give it complete technical col- 
laboration, and will be remunerated by a percent- 
age on the turnover of the national company for 
Hispano-Suiza material. A similar arrangement 
is under consideration with other aeroplane-engine 
works. The aeroplane firms that will not be expro- 
priated—and there will be few of any importance 
—will continue to function under the control and 
license system provided by the recent law and 
decrees. 

“You see,” M. Cot concluded, “that the whole 
problem is not only a question of morality but 
also, especially in the case of aeroplanes, of effi- 
cient production and ultimately of national de- 
fense. I am convinced that our system will work.” 

—Manchester Guardian, November 13, 1936. 


+ + + 


Strike in Prague 


We went cold and hot, but the danger’s over. 
Like the poet’s flight of fancy, the sausage-makers’ 
strike in Prague “lasted but a day.” The sad 
eclipse of sausages of all denominations and sizes, 
constituting the most savory delicacies of Prague, 
occurred on September 15. Praguites were com- 
pelled to forego their customary talian (sausage) 
as an appetizer before their goulash or tripe soup 
and fall back on a “real imitation” of more expen- 
sive Hungarian sausage, or even go as lew as eat 
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some tlacenka cheese. * * * Everyone sided with 
the sausage-makers, but here we are on hot 
ground, not in our line, so just let’s say it ended 
in perfect calm. 

—Central Europe, Prague, 


ve % ts 
Lessons of War 


The war has taught youth certain things that 
the generation prior to 1914 could not know, 
Certain pacifist theories have been tested. The 
world constantly demands peace, but also things 
that are incompatible with it. Consequently youth 
must oblige the world to see this incompatibility 
and call on it to reject such or cease talking 
peace. 

Wars are generally offensive. * * * Youth 
must protest by saying: Henceforth all nations 
shall submit their differences to the judgment of 
a third party; any nation refusing this impartial 
judgment becomes the enemy of civilization. 

—Sir Norman Angell at World Youth Congress. 


I know of nothing more calculated to make a 
raging pacifist out of anyone than doing war 
surgery. 

Dr. Hyla. S. Watters, Head of Surgical Service, 
Wuhu General Hospital, Wuhu, Anhwei, China. 
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Wireless in Russia 


Today the Soviet Union has 71 wireless sta- 
tions with a total power of 1,736 KW. They are 
used to develop the cultures of the different na- 
tionalities, [the method] being national in form 
and social in substance. 

The number of receiving sets in the Union has 
grown from 1,793,069 in 1932 to 2,200,000 on 


January 1, 1936. During 1936, 1,100,000 new. 


listening points [were to be] installed. * * * 


Group listening has become widespread, especially 
in the country. 
—Economic Survey, Moscow. 
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Memorial for Brown 


The Argentine Minister of the Navy has asked 
Congress for 100,000 pesos to rebuild the tomb of 
Admiral Brown, Irish-American sailor and one of 
the heroes of Argentina’s fight for independence. 
The Minister asserts the present condition of the 
tomb evidences ingratitude to the Admiral. 

William Brown was born in 1777 and first 
served in the British Navy. Then he took com 
mand of the Argentine Navy and showed his skill 
against the Spaniards. In 1825 he defeated Brazil 
in several engagements. During the war of 1842- 
45 he blockaded Montevideo and fought against 
Garibaldi. He died in 1857. 


—South American Journal, V.ondon. 
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ZAHAROFF: Man of Darkness 


death of Sir Basil Zaharoff. A year ago 

last October, however, his condition 
really looked serious. The “man of darkness”, 
purveyor of wholesale death, the greatest arma- 
ment dealer of the past fifty years, and one of 
the wealthiest persons in the world, was nearing 
his end. And before retiring from this world, he 
wished to destroy all traces of what he had per- 
petrated on his richly adventurous life’s path. 

So, in his Parisian palace * * * he set fire to 
all documents which might have compromised 
himself and other world celebrities—public men 
and industrialists—who were lined up with him. 
It chanced that the burning papers, blown out of 
the fireplace, set the carpet aflame; but the fire 
was extinguished before the arrival of the fire 
brigade. Sir Basil himself saw to it. And that, 
we daresay, was the only fire he had ever ex- 
tinguished, his main occupation having been to 
set them. . . . However, Sir Basil succeeded in 
overcoming that illness and his death came only 
now. 

The munitions king enjoyed a lifetime of good 
luck. When many years ago, while Poincare was 
still young, full of energy, and inspired by ideal- 
ism and love for the people, he [Poincare] re- 
peatedly threatened, in the lobby of the Chamber 
that “if I should ever become Premier I will 
order that Basil Zaharoff shot within 24 hours.” 
But when Poincare subsequently did become 
Prime Minister, he personally awarded Sir Basil 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

About 55 years ago Sir Basil was sauntering 
about the city of Athens, exhibiting colossal van- 
ity about his person, but as yet without funds to 
enable him to start the wheel of fortune turning. 
Fortunately, he found a rich uncle who advanced 
him enough money to enable him to proceed to 
London. He was equipped, besides money, with a 
magnificent shock of blond hair and with bewitch- 
ingly beautiful eyes which made an indelible 
Impression on women. * * * 

One day, Zaharoff rapped at the door of the 
Director of the Vickers’ ammunition works and 
proposed that he, the insignificant little clerk, be 
sent on a mission to Spain. In return, he obli- 
gated himself to bring back orders for several 
million pounds worth of ammunition. The project 
at first was met with a smile and a shake of the 
head. But as the young man persisted fanatically 
in his request, the directorship finally decided to 
accede. Zaharoff went to Spain, stayed there only 
a few days, and returned with colossal orders. 
How did he accomplish it? 

One of the worldly lionesses, a Bourbon Prin- 
cess, conceived a passionate love for the young 
man, and, thanks to her connections, he obtained 
access to the Spanish War Ministry* * * and 


Me times the papers have reported the 


finally condescended to deliver to Spain a large 
order of ammunition. 

Thus Basil Zaharoff was launched on his notori- 
ous career. In the course of the past 50 years, 
every major government scandal involving arma- 
ments has been centered about his name. * * * 
Have disorders occurred in the Balkans? In a 
few months they are traced to Zaharoff. And 
now he spreads word that Germany is building 
20 new men-of-war * * *, and so England begins 
the construction of 25 new vessels; France, not 
wishing to be left behind, begins building 30 
additional ships. * * * 

Basil Zaharoff’s millions began to grow with 
the speed of a rolling snowball. He made use of 
two kinds of weapons: diplomatic incidents and 
false information, both of which he subsidized. 
He launched his false rumors into the world 
through the medium of his privately owned infor- 
mation bureaus and papers which did not rest 
until they had achieved their desired goal. * * * 

Zaharoff lived quietly. In his castle, besides 
himself, was a single mysterious woman, now 
about 50 years of age. Zaharoff claimed her to be 
his niece, although rumors claimed she was his 
daughter. * * * Also in the castle were six giant 
Hindu guards who did not understand a word of 
French—consequently could learn nothing. 

They went to bed early at the castle, although 
a light might have been discerned in Zaharoff’s 
own room. There he sat, counting the profits; 
and there he studied the maps. Where should a 
revolution break out next? During warm nights, 
Zaharoff occasionally looked out of his window. 
What could he have seen in the darkness? The 
corpses he had strewn all along his life-path, the 
tears and sorrows [he produced], or his own 
eternal damnation? 


—Novove Russkoye Slovo, Russian language: news- 
paper, November 29, 1936. 
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Handicrafts Survive 


Recent studies show handicrafts and modern 
industry are by no means incompatible with one 
another. Even in the most highly industrialized 
countries, they exist side by side, and sometimes 
the growth of large-scale industry stimulates the 
development of handicrafts in new conditions. 
This development is particularly important in the 
agricultural countries of Africa and the East. * * * 

Tunisia is a remarkable instance of this with 
its population of Europeans, Mohammedans, Jews, 
of different origins, nationality, and economic de- 
velopment. Handicrafts are a considerable factor 
in family economy, local and foreign trade, 


—From “Handicrafts in Tunisia,” International 


Labor Review, Geneva July, 1936. 
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THE ROCK OF LIBERTY 
First Moor: ‘It is curious—the nearer one 
approaches, the higher it gets.” 


W elcome 


A striking welcome was accorded the Yugoslav 
Premier and Foreign Minister, Dr. Milan Stoya- 
dinovitch, on his arrival [at the Turkish capital 
last month], where he paid an official visit to the 
Turkish President, Kemal Ataturk. 

On his journey, the Yugoslav Premier was met 
on the Bulgarian border by M. Kiosseivanoff, Bul- 
garian Premier, with whom he conferred again on 
his return, Dr. Stoyadinovitch being received also 
by King Boris. 

Dr. Stoyadinovitch’s visit was marked by the 
signing of an important new Yugoslav-Turkish 
trade agreement * * and after the Turkish 
Premier, Mr. Ismet Inénu, had concluded this 
pact, Kemal Ataturk gave a gala dinner in Dr. 
Stoyadinevitch’s honor. 

In a speech at this dinner, the Turkish Presi- 
dent said: 

“The Turkish nation has the warmest senti- 
ments towards Yugoslavia. The mutual friendly 
bonds between the two nations will still further 
strengthen with time, to become a symbol of an 
example to all countries which desire peace.” 

—Balkan Herald, Belgrade. 


Morocco 


General Franco made the Moroccan leaders 
promises, apparently quite seriously, and, as a 
token of his good faith, immediately authorized 
the publication of El Rij, a Moroccan nationalist 
newspaper advocating autonomy. 

The recruiting of natives for Franco in French 
Morocco is going on with the connivance of the 
French authorities. The rebel recruiting agent, 
Dr. Cortés, goes freely to and fro between Tetuan 
and Fez, and confers regularly with the staff offi- 
cers of the army of occupation, as well as with 
the native leaders. 

A conference of the Croix de Feu officers has 
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been held at Meknés, at which many things were 
discussed including the possibility of a French 
Army coup. This mobilization of fascist elements 
is accompanied by intense propaganda among the 
natives. 

At Rabat, the Croix de Feu go into the Arah 
districts and explain that the Blum government. 
run completely by Jews, does not represent France 
and that one day it will be necessary to marc) 
agaist. it. * -*:* 

The great poverty of the natives, the despon. 
dency of the settlers, the insolence of the fascists 
who are in control, and the lack of conscience 
of certain mercenaries who are ready to take part 
in the basest adventures—all make Morocco 
soil well prepared, it seems, for a pronunciamento, 

—L’ Ocuure, Paris, 


It has been quiet in Spanish Morocco. But 
for how long? General Franco has been forced 
to draft picked men of the Foreign Legion to the 
Spanish army of occupation in order to carry out 
the national revolution with the help of German, 
Italian, and White Russian mercenaries. Is it an 
invitation to the restless tribes in the Riff to 
repeat the experiment of 1921, when 1,000 Riffs 
annihilated a Spanish army of 20,000 men? It 
is not supposed that the mistrustful Orientals rely 
overmuch on the declarations of certain Powers 
that they do not intend to meddle in the Spanish 
conflict and land troops in Morocco’s ports. Prim- 
itive peoples, unused to the voice of Geneva, are 
more impressed by the presence of foreign war- 
ships than by mere words. 

—Social-Demokraten, Copent gen. 
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France to the Rescue 

The German war industries * have been 
getting their needed supply of iron ore from 
Spain, Sweden, and France. Owing to develop: 
ments in Spain, exports [from that country to 
Germany] have ceased, as a result of which Ger: 
man war industry became dependent for its ore 
on Sweden and France alone. In the course of 
the past few months, however, it had been ex: 
pected that the export of iron ore from France 
would likewise cease, thus causing great injury 
to the German war industry. 

Now rumor has it that during the recent nego- 
tiations between France and Germany conceri- 
ing their commercial accounts * * * an agree: 
ment has been arrived at, according to which 
France will export to Germany iron ore to the 
value of three million marks monthly. German 
political circles do not hide their satisfaction 
[over the anomaly] that France, of all others, 
should come to the assistance of Berlin in this 
difficult situation. It will be interesting to watch 
whether this rumor will be denied or not. 

—Za Industrialisatsia, Moscow, Nov. 2, 1936 
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AMERICAN WAR BIRDS IN SPAIN 


headed by Capt. William B. White, rep- 
resents the insurgent air force. They are 
fighting daily—not against the Spanish — but 
against the crack flyers of France and Great Brit- 
ain, who have elected to take the side of the 
Reds. * * * 
And Major X is their liaison officer. His iden- 
tity is as secret as the Sphinx. If his name were 
revealed his life wouldn’t be worth a plugged 
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WHOLE squadron of 25 American flyers, 


eseta. 
le told me Capt. White and his men have 
been in Spain three weeks. They have 10 bomb- 
ers and 15 pursuit planes in their outfit. Any- 
way, they had when he told me—today the head- 
lines are smeared with news of great air losses 
on both sides. 

All the flyers Capt. White and his men have 
captured from the Red outfits have been either 
French or English, Major X said. 


[Capt. William B. White, commander of the 
force, told me several weeks ago]: “We can sum- 
mon within 24 hours 1,500 daredevil fighting avia- 
tors. We can almost in as many short hours col- 
lect 750 to 1,000 planes. We could have this 
entire fighting force of American fighting men 
and fighting planes over there within five days. 
This revolution would be over within from 24 to 
36 hours thereafter. But for their purposes 10 
good bombing planes and about 25 transport 
planes would be sufficient. * * * 

“A good bombing plane costs anywhere from 
$50,000 to $60,000. We will let them (the Right 
Party, of course) have them for $10,000 each. 
Our requirements are simple. For every plane de- 
livered, we want $5,000 in gold in advance— 
$5,000 in gold upon shipment. That’s fair enough, 
don’t you think?” 

“How about the men? What do they get?” 

“Don’t you understand—here are red-blooded 
fighting men who haven’t seen action in years. 
They crave it—they want to be there in the thick 
of it. They’re adventurers at heart—they want 
fight—they es 

“You mean just for the spirit of the thing?” 

“Sure—but of course, we want $1,000 in gold 
on deposit in banks here for every man. That’s 
part of the arrangements.” 


Information reaches me at this point that three 
American aviators, Capt. Gordon Berry, Major 
Lord, and Edwin L. Semons, left last week for the 
south of France, where Bellanca planes await 


them. .. . They will take these to Spain, where 
they will fight for the Reds. . . . In other words, 
Americans are to fight against Americans in the 
current Spanish revolution! ... The same source 


advises that, although the impression was that 
Bert Acosta and Major Lord would fight for the 
insurgents, they had been won over to the side 
of the Reds. 


—Louis Sobol in the New York Evening Journal, 
September 4, November 14, and November 20, 1936. 


To the mid-town office of a business firm 
they are flocking by the dozens—war aces, heroes 
of banana revolutions, test pilots, all keen-eyed 
fellows who could fly a packing crate in a hurri- 
cane. 

For it is there that recruiting officers are lin- 
ing up an air force to fight for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment against General Franco’s Moors, Foreign 
Legion, and fascists. 

The squadron of five, headed by Bert Acosta, 
which sailed last November 11 for Spain and is 
now in action, was not the first batch nor the last. 
Eight other flyers had already preceded them in 
September and have since proved their worth in 
checking the fascist offensive against Madrid. 

Among the early contingent, the Post is authori- 
tatively informed, were Ben Leider, who for two 
years was a “flying reporter” for this paper, and 
“Scotty” Nelson, who has fought in most of the 
‘wars since 1914, * * * 

What happened, the Post learned, was that a 
number of prosperous New York business men 
and professional people who are opposed to 
fascism and who hated to see a nation of 25,000,- 
000 conquered by a few dozen German and Italian 
planes, got together and decided that Madrid 
must have an air force. 

They took the shortest way through the red 
tape. Shelling out from their own pockets, they 
sent first a pair of flyers across and then a batch 
of six. Presented wit’ a fait accompli in the form 
of eight tough. flyers, the Spanish Government 
rushed its thanks and blessings and money to 
finance new squadrons, starting with Bert 
Acosta’s. 

Now the rush is on to enlist, because the pay 


- ($1,500 a month and a $1,000 honus for each plane 


downed) is good and because flyers eat excite- 
ment as land-locked people eat food. * * * ‘ 

But there are three strict requirements: (1) 
They must have at least 2,500 hours in the air, 
preferably military flying; (2) there must be 
nothing pro-fascist in their records; (3) they 
must have been loyal always to whomever they 
worked for. * * * 

Major Fred A. Lord, British war ace who is 
one of the Acosta outfit, is an exception to the 
rules. Though he once fought a “good revolu- 
tion” in Mexico, he also flew for the White Rus- 
sians in the anti-Soviet campaigns. This impedi- 
ment was waived, however, because of his 
exceptional reliability and ability. 





Glasgow Evening Times 
Another blow at the poor old tree. 


There was some recruiting by the rebel side, 
too, a couple of months ago when the supply of 
planes was coming faster than the supply of pilots 
from the German and Italian armies. The report 
has reached here that three of those ten have 
been killed and that five more quit. 

Of the eight loyalist flyers, two have been 
downed but both bailed out, landed safely and 
made their way back to the Government lines. 

“Scotty” Nelson, an almost legendary figure 
who bears many a scar of machine bullets in token 
of wars in Latin America, China, and elsewhere, 
was in the first pair to go. 

He had visited Spain last spring before the 
revolution, and had such strong sympathies for 
the Government forces that he rushed to volun- 
teer without pay. * * * 

The next batch, which included Ben Leider, 
also went without pay. 

Leider, who has been flying for eight years, has 
been reckoned one of the best and most daring 
aviators on local fields. In his work for the New 
York Post he often dashed out to sea, whatever 
the weather, to meet and photograph such noted 
arrivals as the Zeppelin Hindenburg and the liners 
Normandie and Queen Mary, with such disregard 
of his own safety as to make those below tremble 
with fear for him. * * * 

After the departure of the second batch, the 
recruiting officers found further volunteers long 
on enthusiasm but short on flying experience. 
Into the breach stepped twenty-six-year-old Edwin 
L. Semons, an air-crazy kid of the kind who leap 
in where cooler heads see obstacles. * * * 

He dashed over to Floyd Bennett Field, where 
they knew him as a dizzy kid and laughed at him. 
But he went right up to Bert Acosta, Eddie 
Schneider, Major Lord and Gordon Berry and 
offered them all jobs at $1,500 a month. 

They laughed—but next day they signed con- 
tracts. Still a little dazed by the whirlwind tac- 
tics of Eddie, they insisted he would have to go 
along with them to pave the way and handle 
arrangements on the other side. So he sailed with 
the party of them on the Normandie November 11. 
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Now he makes his headquarters in Paris and 
Valencia, flying between both points regularly to 
chaperone more flyers, and possibly equipment 
too. 

No planes have been bought in America, inci. 
dentally, though many war models were offered 
here and tested. It was decided, however, that 
European brands were the better buy. Further. 
more, it was desired to avoid collision with the 
State Department. The State Department legally 
cannot prevent shipment of war materials to Spain, 
since there is no international war but only a 
“police action” against rebels, but it is exercising 
“moral suasion.” 


—D. A. Davidson in the New York Post, November 
28, 1936. 


Degrelle’s Plans 


M. Léon Degrelle, the young Rexist leader, in 
an interview at Brussels, discussed in detail the 
aims of his movement. 

“As to the Locarno agreement and the Franco- 
Belgian Treaty,” M. Degrelle [said], “they should 
be repudiated at once. The Rexist deputies have 
introduced a motion to that effect in the House. 
The motion points out that the fact that these 
treaties are not yet repudiated is in contradiction 
with the intentions clearly expressed by the King 
in his speech. We have had more than enough 
of all that! Unless the Freneh break their pact 
with Soviet Russia . . . in which case we might 
talk to them again, but not before.” 

“How do you view future relations with Ger- 
many?” 

“We want to live in a spirit of fraternity with 
all nations. To those who are opposed to close 
relations with Germany, we reply that Belgium, 
all through history, has been invaded by every 
Continental Power, and if we were to retain ill- 
feeling against our various invaders we should 
be without a single friend in the world. All we 
want is to feel certain that those with whom we 
seek relations are moved by a wish for peace. 
The Nazi regime, in our opinion, is moved by that 
feeling towards Belgium. When Rex comes into 
power we shall endeavor to see this wish ma- 
terialize. Besides, do not forget that Adolf Hitler’s 
Germany is a stronghold against communism. We 
do not hide from anyone that our main object is to 
second the fight against Soviet barbarism.” * * * 

“What are your feelings towards Italy?” 

“T have all along regretted the absurd sanctions 
policy. On the very day Rex comes into power 
we shall not be ashamed to recognize the annexa- 
tion of Ethiopia by a splendid country which gives 
the world an example of vitality.” 

To a final question, “Do you consider there is 
a communist danger in Belgium?” he replied:— 

“There are few communists in this country, 
but they are stubborn and violent men. Remem- 
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ber that revolutions are always caused by a minor- 
ity. The communists were in a minority when 
they won Russia; Mussolini had but a minority to 
rely on when he conquered Italy. There are 600,- 
000 socialists in Belgium, whose leaders are losing 
hold. These 600,000 socialists may become com- 
munists at the first opportunity.” 

—The Observer, London, November 1, 1936. 
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Gen. Chen’s Fortune 


In the days of the New Life Movement when 
the people in the streets have been repeatedly 
reminded to lead a moral life, official morality, 
however, is still on the wane and no conscientious 
efforts have yet been exerted for its uplifting. 
Notwithstanding the oft-repeated cries of “Down 
the corrupt officials’, we have not yet had the 
pleasure of meeting one single instance wherein 
a big corrupt official has been actually brought to 
justice, although it is known that corrupt officials 
can be found here and there in large numbers 
in our midst. While the gamblers and opium- 
smokers have been chained together and herded 
into prisons, many provincial officials who have 


amassed their fortunes by imposing illegal taxes ° 


on gambling houses and opium dens can continue 
their malpractices, as long as they are not tired 
of this game of money-amassing. While the armed 
robbers and kidnappers have been apprehended 
with promptitude and dealt with by severe punish- 
mem, many unscrupulous war lords, who, by means 
of the bayonets of their mercenary soldiers, have 
extorted money from the people and bled them 
white, have been watched with indifference and 
tolerance by the Central Government. These are 
the curious spectacles which we have witnessed 
year in and year out for the past two decades. 
What I have in mind is the recent disclosure 
regarding the huge fortunes possessed by Gen. 
Chen Chi-tang and his family. Gen. Chen, the 
ousted war lord of Kwangtung province, when he 
saw his political star descending, had the fore- 
thought of shipping his plunder in eighty strong 
trunks to Hongkong for depositing with foreign 
banks. As if his plunder was not yet big enough 
to satisfy him, he had the audacity of carrying 
with him a part of the silver reserves of Kwang- 
tung at the time of making his ignominious exit. 
What are the contents of these eighty trunks, no 
one knows; but it has been reported that they are 
worth as much as $80,000,000. Besides these 
movable properties, the erstwhile “Strong Man” 
of Kwangtung has been reputed to possess real 
estates in Hongkong and Canton to the aggregate 
value of $50,000,000. From these figures, we are 
safe to say that Gen. Chen’s personal fortune 
cannot be less than $130,000,000. 
—China Weekly Review, August 22, 1936. 
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Lloyd George, Demagogue 


Mr. Lloyd George’s career reveals that his great- 
est strength, apart from the first-class brain which 
he undoubtedly -possesses, lay in his thorough un- 
derstanding of the mass mind. Hitler has, in fact, 
on more than one occasion confessed indebtedness 
to him for the artfulness of his demagogy—a really 
fine compliment. When British imperialism was 
facing the greatest crisis in its history, Lloyd 
George played the most important role of link 
between the financiers and militarists on the one 
hand, and the people on the other. When there 
were strikes on the Clyde or in the coal mines of 
Wales it was the liberal Lloyd George who held 
the front for the Government. In this work he 
was ably assisted by that other 1 >torious Liberal, 
Gen. Smuts. But when the strain of the war years 
was over, Lloyd George proved too dynamic a 
personality for these same financiers who wanted 
to get down to normal business again. This be- 
came clear after Britain was almost involved in 
a war in the Near East over the Iraq dispute. 
Mr. Lloyd George was turned out of office by these 
gentlemen who fathered him all along. He may 
now in his vengeful moments be toying with the 
idea of exercising his demagogic talent by going 
over the heads of these gentlemen direct to the 
masses. But he is not likely to succeed. At the 
age of 72 he stands discredited with almost all 
sections, 

—South African Opinion, October 2, 1936, 
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The King’s Business 


“T see no reason why the King shouldn’t marry 
Mrs. Simpson if he wishes, even if Mrs. Simpson 
is an American. It is no offense to be an Amer- 
ican. 

“As far as the King’s marrying her is concerned, 
that is entirely his personal affair. After all, labor 
people consider there are many other things more 
important to worry about. : 

“If he wants to marry her, as far as I am con- 
cerned I will say: ‘Good luck to him and good 
luck to her.’ 

“According to the constitution it has always 
been recognized that the King should marry roy- 
alty. Naturally, the ‘charmed circle’ would be 
upset. But we certainly shouldn’t worry about it 

“People’s private lives shouldn’t be discussed 
anyway. That includes the private affairs of 
the King. He certainly ought, as a human being, 
to be free to do as he chooses, and if the rest 
of them do not like it it is their hard luck. 

“It is not my affair. We ought to get socialism, 
have no King or aristocracy, but as things are 
now we are concerned with the whole system. 

“When the system goes, so will the King and’ 
aristocracy. Meanwhile, I say let’s mind our own 


business.” 
—William Gallacher—Communist M. P. 





Kriegsminifterium. - 
Rr. 2478. 16. C ib. Berlin W.66, den 11. 10. 1916, 


Leipziqer Strahe 9. 


Fortgefekt laufen beim Krieqsminijterium aus der Bevslferung Klagen dariiber 
ein, dah eine unverbhdltnismakig groRe Ynjzahl webhrpflidtiger AWngchsriger des israeli: 
tifdyen Glaubens vom SHeeresdienft befreit fei oder fid) von DdDieier unter allen nur 
migliden Borwanden driice. ud) foll es nad) -diefen Mitteilungen eine qrofe Bad 
im SHpeeresdienft ftehender Juden verftanden haben, eine Verwendung auerhalb der 
vorderften’ Front, alfo in dem Ctappens und Heimatsgebiet und ia Beamten: und 
Sechreiberftellen gu finden. 

Um diefe Klagen nachgupriifen und ihnen gegebenenfalls entgeyentreten 3u fnnen, 
erjucht das Kriegsminifterium ergebenft wn gefailige YWujfteltung ciner Nadweijung 
‘nad dem anliegenden Mufter 1 uw. 2. 

Diefe Nadweijungen — 1. fiir die Xruppen und Bebsrden, 2. fiir die Begirts- 
fommandos — wollen von den Armeeoberfommandos, AUrmecabteilungen, ftellvertreten: 
den Generalfommandos, General-Jnipeftionen (legtere nur fiir den Bereid) des Befagungs: 
heeres) und den General-Gouvernements in Warfdau und Briiffel zufammengefteltt vis 
gum 1. 12. 1916 dem Kriegsmini‘terium eingereidt werden. 


Bild v. Hohenborn. 
Mn die Koniglide General-Inipettion der Fufartillerie, hier. 


20. 10. 16. 


Sugactillerie. poe ——e 


y 


Mbt. 1V. Nr. 14975. 16. [2 6" 


a BTL | 
Aun familidhe Crjakbataillone (ohne ‘Sadjen u. BWiirtfemberg). 
Yn Fuartillerie-Sdhiefidulen Jiiterbog, Wahn und Thorn. 
Qn Kommandanturen der Fufart.-Shiekplagke Wahn u. Thorn. 
Un 1/2, 0/2, Ldw.-Fua.-Batl. 7, 24, 25, 29, 31, 33, 39, 40, 41, 
2. Landw. 8, Batterie: 769. 
Candfturm-Fuga.-Bataillone ii.. v.. XV. XV.. XX. WK. 


General ~Jnjpettion 


Die Nacweifungen (Mufter C) find gum 15. 11. 16 der General-Snjpettion 
eingureiden, aber nur von den gum Befagungs beer gebirenden Truppenteilen 
(alfo 3. B. von den im Felde ftehenden Teilen der Landfturm-Bataillone nidt). Bud 
alle Abfommanpdierten find aufgunehmen. 


Bon feiten der GeneralsGn{pettion. 
Der Chef des Stabes. 


Ripte 
Oberftleutnant. 


SECRET ORDER: An.exact repraduction of German War Office document directing an 

investigation of the activities of the German Jews dufing the war. It is signed by the War 

Minister. The investigation was then held to be the beginning of the new wave of German 
anti-Semitism; it was the work of a few anti-Semites, it was charged. 
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Underground 


The growing number of political trials and 
constantly recurring cases of arrests on charges 
of conspiracy against the State are worrying the 
National-Socialist authorities, who sense in it a 
revival in Germany of communist underground 
activities. The Reich’s Minister of Justice, Dr. 
F. Guertner, recently summoned an extraordinary 
conference for the purpose of devising means for 
the suppression of such phenomena. At the coun- 
cil’s table sat the Director of the Political Police 
[Gestapo], the president and justices of the 
People’s Court, the chairman of the Appellate 
Court, and also the heads of the juridical institu- 
tions which are in charge of cases involving high 
treason. 

The conference reached the conclusion that the 
closest cooperation between the police and the 
courts is absolutely necessary to defeat the com- 


lll 


munists and for the rounding up of all kinds of 
conspiracies. against the State. 

The conference ‘occupied itself also with the 
question of how the crime of “race-defilement” 


might be most effectively handled. 
—Prager Presse, Prague, Nov. 18, 1936 
% % 


Nazi Humor 


Germans, fully conscious of the lighter side of 
the pure-Aryan-descent shibboleth of the Nazi 
regime, have given a new twist to the Red Riding 
Hood story. It is said that a Berlin schoolgirl, 
asked to: tell the tale of Rotkippchen, began 
thus: “One day Red Riding Hood was walking 
in the forest and she met a big wolf. The wolf 
asked her, ‘Where are you going?’ and Red Riding 
Hood answered, ‘I’m trying to find my grand- 
mother.’ ‘So are we all,’ replied the wolf.” 

—Mauchester Guardian, November 20, 1936 


Modern Germany—A Prophecy 20 Years Ago 


[Eprrortan Note: Ever since the German Gov- 
ernment began its systematic elimination of the 
Jews from the nation’s public life, it has been 
asked: When and how did the anti-Semitic move- 
ment really start in the Reich? A remarkably 
interesting item in this connection is presented 
herewith, substantiated by a confidential document, 
reproduced with this article, from the files of the 
German War Office. At a secret meeting, the 
Budget Committee of the German Reichstag seems 
to have decided on October 19, 1916, to have a 
census undertaken of all Jews not in the front- 
line trenches. The leader of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, the Hon. Philipp Scheidemann, later 
first Chancellor of the new German Republic, ap- 
parently had information showing that this census 
was the maneuver of a small clique of anti-Semitic 
agitators who had successfully promoted the meas- 
ure by using the half-dozen Conservative members 
of the Budget Committee. Scheidemann decided 
to warn the German people. However, the military 
censors suppressed his article in the entire German 
press—save for the early edition of Germany’s 
best-known newspaper, the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
Here is the article, a masterpiece of prophecy:] 
The decision of the Budget Committee of the 
German Reichstag on October 19 [1916] to have 
a census compiled on the basis of the religious 
affiliations of persons employed by the various 
War Industries Corporations, appears to me as 
such a colossal breach of every usage of common 
decency and as such a rank violation of the most 
elementary principles of religious non-discrimi- 
nation by the State that I do not want to let 
this occasion go by without making the sharpest 
possible protest in every place I can possibly 
reach beyond the confines of the Parliament. 


The state has absolutely no business to concern 
itself with the religious affiliations of its citizens. 
In my opinion, every citizen would have a perfect 
right to reject most energetically the impudent 
question as to his religious affiliations. * * * If 
the persons employed by the War Industries Cor- 
porations, regardless of their religious affiliations, 
should simply refuse to list their religion, that 
would really be logical and it would earn them 
the sympathy of all decent-minded people. 

The decision of the Budget Committee was 
based on the flimsy pretext that it was the purpose 
of the census to refute “an opinion widely prev- 
alent among the German péople”, which allegedly 
held that an unusually large number of “Jewish 
slackers” have found berths in the War Industries 
Corporations. If there are any slackers in the 
War Industries Corporations they should be sent 
to the front! It is totally immaterial whether 
they are Jews or Gentiles. But the decision of 
the Budget Committee is really not intended as a 
measure to protect the Jews against unjustified 
anti-Semitic agitation; it is much more a most 
sweeping concession to those gentlemen for whom 
the so-called Jewish question is the alpha and 
omega of all genuine German politics. 

The mere fact that such a decision could ever 
have been adopted is a most interesting symptom. 
Already it can be seen very clearly that after the 
war two dominant trends will fight for the abso- 
lute rule in the interior of Germany. One will 
be the decidedly liberal trend which will be car- 
ried mainly by the modern, liberal, and un- 
prejudiced spirit of the working classes. The 
other will be a reactionary, demagogic and ultra- 
nationalistic trend which, by its very nature, must 
also be anti-Semitic and whose outspokenly Jew- 





Die Judenszigleng von 1916. 


Unter dicjem Titel verbffentlidjt dec fogialbemotnatifdse 
“Cg SHeidemann in Blattern feinec Partet folgende 
Mus filbrungen: ° : ? 

Der Befatub der Budgetfommiffion des 
Reid stages vom 19, d. M, die in den are 
jell{dhaften befdaftigien Berfonen nad ifeer 
yion feititellen gu laffen, erfdjcint mic alg ein fo ungeheuer 
lider Berjtog gegen alles gute See ee bie 
Grundfage eines fonfeffionell-neutralen ns, dah 
id} nidjt verfeblen modte, aud) augerhalb des ReidStaged 
mt jeder mir a Gtellc aufS {harfite Verwahrung 
egen ihm cingulegen, : — 

a ay Be re dad religidje oder nidjteeligiofe Sefennt- 
aig jeiner Birger nidjt das allergeringite an. ad) meiner 
Tnfjaffung hatte jeder StaatSbiirger das eae fid) die gue 
bringlide Frage nad) jciner Ronfefiton citidiedben gu dere 
bitten und fic unter Umitdnden aud unbeantwortet gu! 
icu, Wenn die in den Siricasgcicllidaften befhaftigten Per 
tonen obne Untcridied dex Stonjcjfton dic tngabe thres Bee 
fenutnifics einfag verweigern wwiirden, jo ware dad 
cigentlidy nur folbjtberjtanbdlid&, und 8 wiirde ijuen die Gym 
veitie aller anjtindig denfenden Menfder ae 

c Befhluj; ber Vudgetfommijfion wird nun fretlid dae! 
mit iindet, bak burd die Erhebung ..cine weit im c 
verbreitete Weinum” widerlegt werden foll, wonad in 
den KriegSgejcllidhaften befonderS viel ,jiidifde Drildeder 
iigen, Wenn in dn Kriegsgcfellidjaften Driideberger figert, 
%o joll man fie an dic Front fdjidcn! On fie Suden oder 
Shrijten find, ijt total glcidjgiiltig. Der pag | ber Bubget- 
Yomuriffion ijt aicr aud) wirklid nidt als gfuahme gum 
BSHube ber Huden acgen_entifemitifhe Hebe gedcHe, viele 
mche Tommt cr den Gedanfengangen der Herren, denen die 
jogenanite Yudenfrage das Ml und das O edjtteutidjer Politi? 
ijt, in der iweithergigiten Weiie entgegen. sere 
_ Dap _ce iiberhaupt cefakt werden forte, ijt ein interz' 
jantes Symptom. don icht acigt fid) gang deutlid, ba 
nad deur Rricac glwei groke Ridtungen um die Serrfda 
im QYnncrn fampfen werden: cine entfdieden freiheitlide 
RiGhing, die in der Gauptiade bon dem modcrnen, freien und 
vorurtcilslofen Geift der Arbeiterflaffe getragen fein wird, 
und eine rcaftiondr-sdemagogiid-nationalijtijde Ridjtung, die 
dann naturgemaf aud antifemitifd fein mug und deren aus- 
gcfproden judenjcindlice Farbung fid) jest fchon bemerfbar 
madht. Jur Kampf gegen politifdje Privilegien und Kapitals- 
Ferrjdajt wiirde die Arbeiterbemegung fehr rafd untwideriteh- 
Tide Macht geti:ncn, wenn cs ipren Geqnern nidt redtgeitig 
gclange, dic weniger aujgellarten Maffen der WBevdlferung 
von Der allgcmeince Bewegung abjugivcigen, fie. bon den 
cigentliden Slampiaiclen auf bloge Gdeingicle abgulenfen 
und dabdurd) ungefabrlid) gu madjen, Siejem Swed dient die 
antifemitijde Bewegung, die fid) an allen Eden und Enden 
Yerborivagt und dic in dem erwahnien ScidluZ der Budget 
Tourmiffion iiberrafdend frit) ibren erjten pringipicllen Sieg 
vergeicgnen Dar. 

ence Vefdluf ijt im hodjter Grade parteiiig. Wenn 
man fdjon Jubdcn gahlen will, fo foll man fie dod) nidjt nur in 

y KriegSgefellidajtcen gabhlen, jondern aud) in ben Reiljen der 
Nriegsfreiwill und in den Graben an der Front! 
‘Wan foll fie iiberall gablen. wo jie im Leben der Nation Tide 
ligeS gclcijtct und Verdienjivolles qefdajfen kaben, nit aber 
nut dort, wo man Material gu jinden hofft, um fic ungerede 
tentveije in Baufd) und VB au verdammer, 
sichunef anne Det Wud Sateen dak o 
sichung faljd) und abtwcgig, ja er ijt gera’ Cine anbde. 
Oder wollte nan foie die Renavicaticrase damit begins 
uen, da} man — fei ¢3 gunadjt aud nut auf dem Helbe 
‘Statijti® — den satiches antijemitijden Liebbaberéicn Hule 
Digi? Auf alle Halle: Hier Gandclt c3 fid) um Seiden der 


Beit, auf die redjtgcitig Hinguiwciien, dor deren Felgen neve 
Deiidlidy gu iwarner mic PfliGt fehcint. ' 


§eh. von Rheinbaben. 

' Berlin, 22. -Oltir. (BW. B. Mmllidh.) Die Radridht 
ciner Berliner Zeitung, dak Cbecprafident Staatsminijier 
Freiherr v. Rheinbaben demnddjt aus feinem Amie 
{ceiden iverbe, ijt nadp bier an amtlider Stelle vorliegenden 
Nagdridten ungutreffend: Freiherr v. Rbeindeben ift 
aller $2 vor einigen Wodjen erfeankt. Cs befteht aber fidere 
buf bak er in abfebba wieder vollitinbdig berg 


WARNING: An exact reproduction of 

Scheidemann’s remarkable prophecy, pub- 

lished on October 22, 1916, in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. 
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baiting characteristics are already noticeable. The 
German labor movement would very quickly and 
irresistibly win the power in the struggle against 
political privileges and domination of big capital 
unless its adversaries should succeed in time jn 
deviating the less-informed masses of the German 
population from the general movement; in detract. 
ing them from the really significant aims of the 
struggle by leading them on to mere pseudo aims 
and thus render them harmless. That is the pur. 
pose which the anti-Semitic movement serves—a 
movement which now dares show its head in all 
places and which is able to register its first signifi- 
cant victory at a surprisingly early date in the 
above-mentioned decision of the Budget Com. 
mittee. 

This decision is partisan in the highest degree. 
If one really wants to take a census of the Jews, 
then one should not only count them in the War 
Industries Corporations, but also in the ranks of 
the volunteers at the front and in the first-line 
trenches. One should count them every place 
where, in the life of the German nation, they have 
accomplished remarkable things and where they 
have created things of permanent merit; one 
should not count them only in places where one 
hopes to find material for a totally unjust con- 
demnation of all Jews. 

The decision of the Budget Committee is in 
every direction wrong and absolutely unjustifiable; 
aye, it is an out-and-out disgrace. Or does one 
really wish to start the German reform by kow- 
towing—even if, for the time being, it be only 
in the field of statistics—to the most platitudinous 
anti-Semitic pet schemes? In any event, here we 
have symptoms of the present era. It appears 
to me to be my duty to point them out in time 
and to warn of their consequences in the most 
emphatic manner. 


Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfort Au Main, October 
22, 1916, No. 224, p. 4. Obtained and translated by 
Gordon Rend. 


* + * 


Symbol of Fear 


The trial at Eastview, Ontario, of Dorothea 
Palmer is attracting nation-wide interest. Miss 
Palmer, a social service worker, is charged with 
disseminating birth control literature at Eastview, 
which is predominantly French and Catholic. 

The Rev. C. E. Wilcox, general secretary of 
the Social Service Council of Canada, was cross- 
examined on a speech made at the Institute of 
Human Relations, at Massachusetts, when he 
declared his suspicion that the French Canadians 
were deliberately trying to outbreed the English- 
speaking population, and that the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, “although interesting as a_ biological 
phenomenon, are to many English-speaking Cana- 
dians the symbol of a great fear.” Mr. Wilcox 
insists that the fear exists. 

—The Observer, London, November 1, 1936. 





CHRONOLOGY 
Highlights of Current History, Nov. 10—Dee. 10 


DOMESTIC 


November 10—Delivery of American planes 
abroad delayed by new Roosevelt policy; 
types of fighting planes contracted by U. S. 
Army under ban until contracts are substan- 
tially filled for the military service. 

Roosevelt .pledges. no new taxes; orders study 
of new NRA along lines of Federal Incorpora- 
tion and Licensing Law. 

Senator McKellar asks for Senate Investigation 
into The Literary Digest’s 1936 Presidential 
poll; urges future straw votes placed under 
Federal supervision. 

E. F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
asks resumption of negotiations in San Fran- 
cisco to end shipping strike. 

NoveMBER 11—William Green, President of A. F. 
of L. and member of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, cited to appear before miners’ 
executive board to answer complaints of “con- 
spiracy” to suspend his own union from A. F. 
of L. 

Shipowners and International Seamen’s Union 
refuse to cooperate with Strike Strategy Com- 
mittee in peace move on Atlantic Coast. 

NoveMBER 12—Eugene O’Neill, American play- 
wright, awarded Nobel Prize in Literature; 
Professor Carl David Anderson, of California 
Institute of Technology, shares Physics Prize 
with Austrian (Professor V. G. Hess of Inns- 
bruck University, Austria). 

Harry L. Hopkins, W.P.A. Administrator, an- 
nounces 28% decrease in relief clients from 
“peak” load of 5,316,000 cases reached in 
January 1935. 

Giant bridge over San Francisco Bay opened; 
longest in world over navigable waters. 

Leaders of building trades department of A. F. 
of L. propose craft union drive to combat 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

NovemBer 13—W. E. Hutton & Company cited by 
SEC; charged with manipulative activities 
in the common capital stock of Atlas Tack 
Corporation. 

President Roosevelt supports union opposition 
to proposal of steel mills to adjust wages in 
line with cost of living as shown by Labor 
Department’s index; 5% maximum fluctua- 
tion permitted. 

Metal trades department instructs President 
John P. Frey to introduce in A. F. of L. con- 
vention resolution calling for revocation of 
charters of the ten C. I. O. unions. 

NovemsBer 14—West Coast maritime strike dead- 


locked; New York strikers picket ship by , 


land, sea, and air. 

Executive council of A. F. of L. rejects pro- 
posal for arbitration of controversy with 
Ck Oo. 

NoveMBER 15—Executive council of A. F. of L. 
in annual report condemns C. I. O. for refus- 
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ing to confer with committee and for declin- 
ing to dissolve and cease its allegedly dual 
or rival activities. 

Edward F. McGrady moves for peace negotia- 
tions in West Coast maritime strike. 

NoveMBER 16—Eight mayors of Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf seaport cities sign open letter ap- 
pealing “to all parties concerned” in West 
Coast maritime strike to submit differences 
for arbitration by Government committee. | 

Three million Social Security blanks-distributed 
to nation’s employers. 

A. F. of L. opens convention at Tampa, Florida; 
President Roosevelt sends message of opti- 
mism. 

John G. Winant returns to chairmanship of 
Social Security Board after resignation dur- 
ing campaign to answer what he considered 
unfair charges of critics. 

Professor Arthur H. Compton describes new 
“cosmic ray telescope” to National Academy 
of Sciences. 

NoveMBeR 17—Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
noted singer, dies. ; 

Rexford Guy Tugwell resigns as Under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Resettlement Admin- 
istrator. 

Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, tells 
U. S. Conference of Mayors in Washington 
that shorter hours and aid to young and 
over-age workers are necessary before ulti- 
mate recovery. 

President Roosevelt leaves for Buenos Aires to 
address opening session of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Promotion of Peace, De- 
cember 1. 

Charles A. Edison named Assistant Secretary of 
Navy. 

A. F. of L. meeting in Tampa, Florida, divided 
on C. I. O.; eight resolutions support Lewis, 
two condemn. 

Atlantic and Pacific Coast Seamen’s Unions and 
Atlantic shipowners reject mayors’ arbitration 
plea; West Coast shipowners and rank-and- 
file strikers in New York express willingness 
to cooperate. 

Four thousand workers join “sit-down” strike 
at Bendix Products Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana. 

NoveMBER 18—Bendix Corp ration officials and 
C. I. O. representatives confer in effort to 
settle strike; several hundred workers con- 
tinue self-imposed imprisonment in plant. 

Novemser 19—A. F. of L. votes condemnation of 
Atlantic Coast maritime strike; charge sea- 
men are “aided and abetted by communists”. 

President Roosevelt, in message to Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce, asks cooperation of private business in 
solving reemployment, betterment of living 
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conditions in low income groups, and im- 
provement of wages and working conditions 
of industrial employes. 

Atlantic Coast seamen sue to void working con- 
tract as illegal; action names 34 ship lines 
and officials of International Seamen’s 
Union. 

Novemser 20—Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin, 
appointed Ambassador to Russia. 

A. F. of L. Convention votes boycott of union 
label of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, C. I. O. affiliate; first formal move 
against C. I. O. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins announces 220,000 
persons returned to work in private manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing industries from 
mid-September to mid-October, 1936. 

NovemsBer 21—Civic and business groups ask per- 
sonal intervention of President Roosevelt to 
end maritime strike. 


NovemsBer 22—Charles P. Howard, president of 
the International Typographical Union, warns 
of bolt from A. F. of L. if executive council 
persists in “interfering” with affiliated unions. 


NovemBer 23—A. F. of L. delegates vote sup- 
port of Executive Council’s suspension of 
C. I. O. unions; continues special commit- 
tee to explore basis for peace. 

O. P. Van Sweringen, railroad magnate, dies. 

United States Supreme Court on split decision 
upholds constitutionality of New York Un- 
employment Insurance Law. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association adopts 
proposal for voluntary agreement among mer- 
chants; program covers relations with con- 
sumer, government, employees, and producers. 

United States State Department orders Em- 
bassy at Madrid closed; temporary Embassy 
established at Valencia 

NovemBeR 24—National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation resigns from United States Chamber 
of Commerce; charges “inadequate represen- 
tation of retailing”. 

Licensed ship officers join maritime strike in 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports. 


NovemBer 25—Federal Jury at Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas, convicts Paul D. Preacher, planter-peace 
officer, of violating anti-slavery statute; sen- 
tenced to two years in prison and fined $3,500. 

Longshoremen at Havre, France, boycott United 
States liner Washington; American union af- 
filiate threatens reprisals. 

Bendix plant strike ends; company officials 
recognize union. 

en months strike of Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
ends. 


NovemsBerR 26—John Boettiger, President Roose- 
velt’s son-in-law, named publisher of Hearst’s 

_ Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

United States Treasury reports net capital 
movements into United States for 1935 and 
first nine months of 1936 amounted to $2,- 
281,659,000. 

French maritime labor leaders begin interna- 
tional drive against American Flag ships; 
Havre dockworkers continue boycott against 
United States liner Washington; shipline off- 
cials appeal to French government. 
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Novemser 27—Four maritime unions on Atlantic 
Coast sign agreements with two American 
.Flag lines; Prudential Steamship Corporation 
and Trans-Oceanic Steamship Corporation 
agree to recognize unions. 

A. F. of L. convention at Tampa, Florida, ends; 
re-elects William Green president and votes 
demand for Federal thirty-hour-week law. 

United States State Department makes formal 
request for debt payments due December 15 
from thirteen nations. 


November 28—New York Board of Trade ap. 
peals to Secretary of Labor Perkins to recog. 
nize maritime strike as national emergency; 
asks government intervention. 

A. F. of L. Executive Council refuses to lift 
suspensions of ten C. I. O. unions prior to 
joint conference. 

Reciprocal trade agreement signed by United 
States and Costa Rica, subject to approval of 
Costa Rican Congress. 

NovEMBER 29—Senatorial committee reports $13,- 
000,000 spent in Fall presidential campaign 
by all parties; Republican National Commit- 
tee spent $7,400,000, and Democratic National 
Committee spent $3,400,000. 

DecemBerR 1—New York Federal project workers 
strike against impending dismissals. 

Diplomats’ marriages to foreigners curbed; 
must get Washington permits or lose jobs. 

Acting Secretary of State R. Walton Moore 
reports France ready to discuss war debts. 


DecEMBER 2—Former President Hoover warns en- 
gineers at New York that U. S. is heading 
for debacle like that of 1929. 

International Longshoremen’s Association re- 
fuses to unload cargo of French liner Cham- 
plain; retaliates against French unions. 

United States Customs Court, in New York, dis- 
misses test case on constitutionality of Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Decemser 3—Dr. Francis E. Townsend, old age 
pension planner, and two aides indicted on 
contempt charges by a Federal Grand Jury 
in Washington. 

Executive council of U. S. Conference of May- 
ors cables appeal to President Roosevelt in 
South America to countermand orders for 
relief reduction. 

December 4—Leon Jouhaux, president of the 
French General Federation of Labor, orders 
longshoremen to abandon boycott of Ameri- 
can Flag ships. 


December 7—United States Treasury offering of 
$700,000,000, in 13 to 17 year bonds over- 
subscribed. 

Federal Judge George C. Sweeny in Boston, up- 
holds right of Congress to levy payroll tax on 
employers for unemployment compensation 
under Federal Social Security Act. 

Harry L. Hopkins, W. P. A. Administrator, 
postpones W. P. A. curtailments in New 
York; to confer with Mayor La Guardia. 

DecemBer 8—W. P. A. to turn 250,000 drought 
sufferers over to Resettlement Administration; 
75,000 others to continue on W. P. A. projects 
through winter. 





Chronology 


INTERNATIONAL 


November 11—Austria and Hungary implicitly 
recognize Ethiopia at opening of Vienna con- 
ference of signatories of Rome protocols of 
1934. 

Noveweer 12—Conversations, between Rome and 
London concerning Mediterranean, promise to 
restore Anglo-Italian friendship. 

Austrian, Hungarian, and Italian Governments 
agree on Hungarian rearmament, but confer- 
ence drops objective of reconciliation with 
Little Entente. 

London non-intervention committee exonerates 
Russia of charges made by Italy. 


November 13—Italy denies that she contemplates 
an attack on Russia, even though she is com- 
batting communism. 


November 14—Germany renounces international 
control of her principal waterways, regaining 
full sovereignty over her own territory; Rhine, 
Elbe, Oder, and Danube Rivers repatriated. 

November 16—Germany protests Soviet arrest of 
German citizens as spies. 

Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia sole nations to 
join French protest against German water- 
ways move; Great Britain mildly chides 
Reich. 

November 18—Germany and Japan negotiating 
pact for mutual assistance against Communist 
International and its policy of forming “popu- 
lar fronts”; military character denied: Italy 
expected to join, with mutual recognition of 
Manchukuo and Ethiopia. 

Germany and Italy recognize rebel Government 
in Spain; Vatican expected to follow suit; 
Great Britain maintains non-intervention pol- 
icy. 

November 19—Meeting of Fascist Grand Council 
indicates that Italy, while still adhering to 
non-intervention pact, will give General 
Franco aid necessary to ensure victory. 

Great Britain inquires whether Franco will es- 
tablish safety zones at Barcelona as well as 
at other Spanish ports, implicitly recognizing 
rebel right to blockade Catalonian coast and 
bombard Barcelona. 

NovemBer 20—Soviet Government warns Japan 
that Berlin-Tokyo pact will injure Russo- 
Japanese relations. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden declares that 
British arms will be used (1) to defend 
France, Belgium, Egypt, and Iraq against un- 
provoked aggression; (2) if western Euro- 
pean settlement is achieved, to defend Ger- 
many against flagrant attack; (3) under pro- 
visions of League Covenant. 

Italy will seek to prevent Soviet aid to Spanish 
loyalists via Mediterranean, Giornale d'Italia 
states, 


NovemBer 21—Statement following visit of Dr. 
Guido Schmidt, Austrian Foreign Minister, 
to Berlin stresses “Pan-German solidarity.” 

NovemBer 22—Rumania forbids border visits of 
propagandizing Nazi students from Germany. 

Madrid claims fleet attacked by “foreign” sub- 
marines; France and Great Britain disagree 
over of Franco’s 

rights. 


recognition belligerent 


NoveMBER 23—Netherlands and Switzerland 
join gold accord of September 25; Belgium 
officially confirms adherence. 

Italy may ‘reopen question of U. S. debt pay- 
ment. 

Admiral Horthy, Hungarian Regent, to visit 
Rome to emphasize friendly relationships fol- 
lowing Mussolini’s espousal of cause of treaty 
revision. 

Great Britain not willing to accord Spanish reb- 
els belligerent status carrying right of search; 
forbids British ships to carry supplies to 
Spain; Madrid accuses Germany and Italy of 
aiding rebel fleet. 

NoveMBER 24—Nobel Peace Prize for 1935 
awarded to Carl von Ossietsky, German paci- 
fist imprisoned by Nazis, and for 1936. to Dr. 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Argentine Foreign 
Minister; Germany enraged. 

General Franco ignores British inquiry concern- 
ing establishment of safety zones for foreign 
shipping at Barcelona; British send subma- 
rines to patrol Spanish waters. 

NovemBER 25—German-Japanese pact signed; ex- 
plicity aimed at Comintern and not Russia; 
military character denied; supplementary 
clauses delimiting spheres of influence in East 
Indies suspected. 

NoveMBER 26—Soviet Congress dares Germany to 
attack; German press attacks Bolsheviks; 
Japanese press dubious of value of treaty. 

Victor Antonescu, Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
visits Warsaw to reaffirm Rumanian-Polish 
neutral alliance weakened by Polish suspicion 
of M. Titulescu’s friendliness to Russia. 

France requests Portugal and Russia to observe 
non-intervention agreement; Franco, at Brit- 
ish tnsistence, establishes safety zone at Bar- 
celona; Anglo-Italian friendship grows with 
Italian denial of designs on Balearics. 

NoveMBER 27—Foreign Secretary Eden assures 
Belgium of British military assistance in 
event of aggression; statement provoked by 
German Ambassador von Ribbentrop’s assur- 
ance to Hitler that Germany had nothing to 
fear from Great Britain. 

Sir Basil Zaharoff, armament salesman, dies. 

Spanish Government appeals to League of Na- 
tions, invoking Article XI and requesting 
Council to examine situation caused by Italian 
and German armed help to, and recognition 
of, rebels. 

NovEMBER 28—Soviet sees German-Japanese 
treaty as mask for armed action against her; 
expects Italy to join on same basis. 

Soviet seen as sole supporter of Spanish appeal 
to League; France and Great Britain em- 
barrassed and annoyed. 

NovemsBer 29—Regent Horthy of Hungary wel- 
comed in Austria. 

NoveMBER 30—Germany fears Japanese pact will 
alienate Great Britain. 

DeEcEMBER 1—France expresses desire for settle- 
ment of U. S. debt. 

Five thousand Germans landed at Cadiz to aid 
rebels, 

League of Nations Council summoned for De- 
cember 10 to deal with Spanish complaints 
against Germany and Italy. 
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DecemBerR 2—Japan recognizes Italian conquest 
in Ethiopia. 

Non-intervention committee submits proposal 
for supervision of Spanish ports; Portugal 
abstains from vote; acceptance by Spanish 
combatants unlikely. 
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December 4—France pledges armed aid to Great 
Britain and Belgium. 

DecEMBER 9—Great Britain and France propose 
embargo on all foreign aid for Spanish com. 
batants to be followed by plebiscite to settle 
war; Russia reported favorable to plan. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


NovemsBer 10—Madrid damaged by rebel bombs; 
both sides claim victory after fighting in capi- 
tal’s outskirts. 

NovemsBer 11—Loyalists check rebel forces be- 
sieging Madrid; recapture Villaverde, four 
miles south of capital; rebels launch attack 
on Madrid from north. 

Novemser 12—Loyalists report slight gains on 
rebel main line outside Madrid; two rebel 
planes shot down; thirty women and girls 
killed fighting in Madrid trenches; loyalists 
bomb Casa de Campo. 

Novemser 14—Loyalists gain; four rebel planes 
shot down over Madrid. 

NovemsBerR 15—Rebels slaughter noncombatants 
in Madrid; loyalists blow up Franceses 
Bridge to halt advancing rebels. 

Novemser 16—Rebels fire Madrid areas with in- 
cendiary bombs; rebels penetrate University 
City within Madrid limits. 

Novemser 17—Rebels pound Madrid with artil- 
lery and aerial bombardment; many killed in 
air raids; rebels retain positions in University 
City despite loyalist counter-attacks. 

NovemsBer 18—Heavy fighting in streets of Uni- 
versity City; rebels continue Madrid bom- 
bardment; loyalists bomb rebel airport at 
Avila. 

NoveMBER 19—Rebels attack Manzanares River 
front, south of Segovia Bridge; artillery and 
air bombardment of Madrid continues. 

NovemMBER 20—Loyalists driven back across Man- 
zanares River in Casa de Campo section; reb- 
els concentrate forces for final drive. 

Novemser 21—Loyalists surround rebels in Uni- 
versity City; icy rains prevent air attack. 

NovemsBerR 22—Loyalists check foes in University 
City; rebels resume bombardment of Madrid. 


NovemsBeR 23—Loyalists report gains in northern 
offensive. 

NoveMBER 24—Loyalists investigate German and 
Italian Embassies; political refugees secluded 
in German Embassy arrested. 

NoveMBER 25—Loyalists repulsed at Talavera, 
seventy miles southwest of Madrid. 

NoveMBER 26—Rebel advance checked 
versity City. 

NoveMBER 28—Loyalists report capture of three 
towns in new offensive against Oviedo in Aus- 
turias Province. 

Rebel flank attack on Madrid repulsed. 

NoveMBER 29—Loyalists gain in general offen- 
sive; rebel planes bomb Madrid. 

NoveMBER 30—Strong rebel attack on Pozuelo 
de Alarcon repulsed by loyalists; five rebel 
planes bomb Madrid causing slight damage. 

Loyalists announce new offensive in Alava Proy- 
ince. 

DecemMBER 1—Loyalists attack on all fronts; slight 
gains reported in northern drive against rebel 
headquarters. 

DecemBer 3—Rebels bomb Madrid; loyalists re- 
pulse rebel attack on western outskirts of 
Madrid. 

December 4—Thirty rebel planes bomb Madrid; 
loyalists repulse savage rebel attack on north- 
west outskirts. 

DecemBer 5—Twenty killed in rebel air raid on 
Madrid. 

DrecEMBER 6—Loyalists report capture of San 
Tolis in Guadalajara sector. 


in Uni- 


‘DeceMBER 7—Rebel artillery bomb western out- 


skirts of Madrid. 
December 8—Loyalists bolster Madrid barricades. 


FOREIGN 


Danzig 


Novemser 16—Poland to appoint stronger official 
as High Commissioner in view of Danzig 
Government’s treatment of Polish minority. 

NoveMBER 29—Socialists to take seats in Diet, 
Nazis having backed down after Polish 
threats. 


Egypt 
Novemser 14—Parliament ratifies Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty, making Egypt independent with Great 
Britain as ally. British forces eventually to 
be withdrawn from Cairo and Alexandria, 
but permanent garrisons to be left in Suez 
Canal zone. 


Ethiopia 
Novemser 27—After two months’ march from 
Addis Ababa, Italians occupy Gore. 


Far East 


NovemBEeR 11—China fears that President Roo- 
sevelt’s restriction upon exportation of planes 
will affect her expansion plans. 

NovEMBER 12—Combined Mongol-Manchukuoan 
forces repulsed in attack on Suiyan; Chinese 
report invaders backed by Japanese planes 
and tanks. 

NovemBER 16—General | Hashimoto, Japanese 
chief of staff, frankly admits Japanese sym- 
pathy for Mongol Manchukuoan activities as 
effort to establish autonomous regimes in 
North China and to prevent linking of China 
and Russia through Outer Mongolia. 

NovemBerR 19—China rallies to defense of Suiyan; 
Chinese press demands offensive action. 

NovEMBER 23—Japanese claim victories for Mon- 
golian force; Chinese Central Government 
troops massing for offensive in Eastern 
Suiyan. 





Chronology 


Japanese budget for 1937 fixed at 3,040,000,000 
yen, of which Army and Navy are to receive 
1,400,000,000 yen. 

NovemBeR 24—With arrival of Central Govern- 
ment forces Suiyan defenders outnumber in- 
vaders by 4 to 1. 

NovemMBER 26—Governor of Suiyan threatened 
that Japanese Army would be thrown into the 
province following Chinese capture of Peiling- 
mao. 


NovemBeR 29—Japan plans army equal to any 
that Russia can muster in Far East. 

DECEMBER 5—Japanese Ambassador Kawagoe 
leaves Nanking after three months’ vain ef- 
fort to settle Japanese demands. 

DecemMBER 6—Japan lands armed force at Tsingtao 
because of strikes in Japanese textile mills; 
demand that Japanese share control of situa- 
tion with Chinese authorities. 

DecemMBER 8—Japanese Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita resigns as Berlin-Tokyo pact ruins 
Russo-Japanese fishing agreement. 

DeceMBER 10—Japanese statement implies with- 
drawal of Japanese demands for North Chi- 
nese autonomy and collaboration with Chi- 
nese. Government in anti-communist cam- 
paign. 


France 


NoveMBER 13—Insult flung at Premier Blum dur- 
ing debate on Minister Salengro’s war record 
precipitates violent scene. 

November 18—Roger Salengro, Minister of In- 
terior, commits suicide after scurrilous press 
campaign concerning his war record. 

NovemBerR 19—Salengro’s suicide threatens anti- 
Rightist demonstrations; M. Blum appeals 
against violent reprisals; difficulties en- 
countered in finding successor. 

Italian and German recognition of General 
Franco strains foreign policy. 

NovemMBER 21—Twenty thousand on strike in 
Toulouse, Lille, Bordeaux, on eve of Sal- 
engro’s funeral. 

NoveMBER 22—Premier Blum _ promises heavy 
penalties against slander; Salengro buried 
at impressive funeral; no outbreaks of anti- 
Rightist violence. 

NovemBer 24—Radical Socialist Deputy to urge 
debt agreement with U. S. A. 

NoveMBER 27—General Confederation of Employ- 
ers refuses to arbitrate industrial disputes and 
ends negotiations with Government; M. Blum 
threatens bill to enforce arbitration. 

DecemBeR 2—Communists announce that they 
will break away from Popular Front over 
non-intervention policy regarding Spain. 

Decemeer 5—Despite refusal of Communist sup- 
port, policy of neutrality upheld in Chamber 
of Deputies. 

DecEMBER 6—Premiéer Blum makes every effort 
to heal rift with Communists; demands their 
future loyalty to Popular Front. 

DecemBer 9—Report loan of 17,000,000,000 francs 
sought from United States to cover budgetary 


deficit. 


Germany 


NovemBer 14—Decree issued by Dr. Schacht 
places formerly all-powerful cartels under in- 
dustrial group organization through which 
Nazis control industry. 


NovemsBer 17—October exports up to 431,500,000 
marks—highest figure since 1933 and 5% 
above September; imports increased and sur- 
plus balance maintained. 


NovemsBer 19—Decree compels deposit of foreign 
securities in Reichsbank to prevent escape of 
capital abroad and to divert funds to new 
Government loan. 


November 27—Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda 
Minister, prohibits all art criticism; writers 
to confine their efforts to “description.” 

NovemBer 29—Air Minister Hermann Goering 
states that Germany is stronger than in 1914 
owing to absence of parliamentary curb. 


DecemBer 1—Death penalty decreed for hoarding 
and “economic sabotage.” 
Lawrence Simpson, American sailor sentenced 
on September 29 for sedition, to be freed. 
DeceMBER 7—Government loan of 500,000,000 
marks oversubscribed and increased to 600,- 


000,000. 


DecemBer 8—Bishops and pastors installed by 
Government to administer Protestant Church 
rebel against official anti-Christian attitude. 

December 9—Dr. Schacht predicts international 
conflict unless German colonial demands are 
satisfied. 


Great Britain 


November 11—Walter Runciman, President of 
Board of Trade, tells House of Commons that 
he will discontinue subsidies to British ship- 
ping after 1937. 

NovemBEeR 12—Rearmament assailed as too slow 
in House of Commons debate. 

Novemser 16—Labor Members of Parliament re- 
fuse to meet King on visit to South Wales 
as protest against Cabinet’s policy of inaction. 

Public order bill, banning political uniforms, 
passes second reading, without requiring vote. 

Novemser 17—Ellen Wilkinson, Socialist M.P., 
inquires why pages are cut out of certain 
U.S. magazines. 

Walter Runciman admits “informal and ex- 
ploratory” trade discussions opened with 
United States. 

Novemser 18—Lord Stanhope, First Commis- 
sioner of Works, tells House of Lords that 
system of voluntary enlistment is in danger; 
hint of conscription seen. 

King Edward VIII enthusiastically welcomed 
during visit to depressed areas of South 
Wales. 

Novemser 19—Lord Lloyd delivers strong attack 
on Premier Baldwin for failing to rearm more 
decisively. 

King promises South Wales, “We must see what 
can be done.” 

Novemser 20—Bill providing wide reforms in 
divorce law given second reading. 

Novemser 25—“King must be above reproach or 
ridicule,” London Times warns. 
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November 27—Emergency meeting of Cabinet 
called to discuss King’s friendship for Mrs. 
Simpson and his promise of help for South 
Wales coal miners. 

NovemMBER 30—Labor agrees not to govern should 
Premier Baldwin be forced to resign over 
King’s abdication; London Times issues 
veiled warning to monarch. 


DecemBeR 1-——Bishop of Bradford publicly rebukes 
King Edward; press silence broken. 

DecemBer 2—Constitutional crisis feared as King 
insists that his marriage is a private matter, 
Cabinet that it is not. Abdication reported 
as possible outcome. 

DecemBer 3—House of Commons refuses King a 
morganatic marriage act; King consults with 
Queen Mary, Duke of York, Stanley Baldwin. 
Abdication held likely. Dominions back 
Cabinet. 

DecemBER 4—Sixty members of Parliament, led 
by Winston Churchill, back King; Mrs. Simp- 
son leaves for France; deadlock continues. 

DecemBeR 5—Abdication of King seen as cer- 
tainty; his Parliamentary support proves 
weak. 

DecemBER 6—Cabinet grants King more time in 
which to make decision. 

DeceMBER 7—Belief spreads that King will give 
up Mrs. Simpson; Baldwin cheered in House 
of Commons; fascists seize opportunity of 
supporting King against Parliament. 

December 8—King and Mr. Baldwin hold a 5- 
hour conference—either a farewell or a rec- 
onciliation. Mrs. Simpson’s offer to leave 
King held no solution. German press pro- 
claims its nobility in refraining from com- 
ment on affair. 

DecemBer 10—King Edward abdicates. Duke of 
York to become King George VI. 


India 


NovemBER 13—Twenty-four-year-old Maharajah of 
Travancore declares that no subjects shall be 
barred from temples on account of “birth, 
caste or community”; decision hailed as 
greatest reform in Hinduism for 800 years; 
Cochin and Mysore expected to follow suit 
in emancipation of “untouchables.” 


Mexico 


NoveMBER 22—Government announces intention 
of mediating proposed strike of 16,000 oil 
workers over refusal of companies (mostly 
British and American controlled) to accept 
draft labor contract drawn up by workers’ 

- syndicate. 

NovEMBER 23—Government expected to rule oil 
strike “non-existent” in view of unexpired 
contracts. 

NOVEMBER 25—Maritime workers threaten strike 
against invasion of activities by oil workers’ 
syndicates. Twenty-nine oil companies unite 
against strikers. 

DeEcEMBER 6—Mexico to admit Trotsky as polit- 
ical exile. 
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Palestine 


NoveMsBeErR 12—British Royal Commission ar. 
rives; decision of Arab High Committee to 
boycott Commission deplored. 


Pan America 


NoveMBER 27—Speaking before joint session of 
Brazilian Congress, President Roosevelt 
pledges U. S. against invasion. 

NovemsBer 28—In order to avert clashes, Chaco 
conflict excluded from agenda of Pan Ameri- 
can conference. 

NovemBer 30—President Roosevelt receives great 
ovation at Buenos Aires. 

DecemBer 1—In opening address, President Roo- 
sevelt appeals to New World to unite to help 
Old World avert war and to stand together 
in case of aggression from abroad. 

DecemBER 6—U. S. offers pact to keep Americas 
neutral; funds and arms to be barred bel- 
ligerents; mediation body to be set up. 


- DecemBer 7—Argentina balks at holding aloof 


from Europe; long private session seeks posi- 
tive neutrality program. 
Nicaragua opposes American disarmament. 
DecemMBeR 8—Dr. Saavedra Lamas, Argentine 
Foreign Minister, said to be hostile to a 
generalized Monroe Doctrine. 


Peru 


NovemBer 14—Congress prevents election of So- 
cialist Premier by extending Dr. Oscar 
Benavides’ term by 3 years on grounds that 
Socialist candidate received support from out- 
lawed Communists. 


Soviet Union 


Novemser 15—Arts committee of Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars bans comic opera on 
grounds that it ridicules Christianizing of 
Russia in tenth century. 

NovemsBer 17—Wedding rings, the symbol of 
bourgeois morality, formerly bootlegged, now 
to be manufactured by state; Commissar for 
Justice urges strict lifelong monogamy. 

Novemser 19—One German and seven Russians 
admit sabotage; face death penalty. 

Novemser 24—Eighth Congress of Soviets to 
adopt new constitution which will replace it 
with new bi-cameral legislature. 

NovemsBerR 25—Joseph Stalin presents new con- 
stitution; declares Russia now has socialism. 

Novemser 29—Al]l-Union Congress of Soviets told 
that Russia has 7,000 airplanes. 

DecemsBer 5—New. constitution adopted by Con- 
gress. 


Switzerland 


DecemBerR 9—David Frankfurter, Yugoslav Jew, 
admits killing William Gustloff, Swiss Nazi 
chief. 





Many Cancers are Gurable 


Medical experts state that many cancers can be 
cured if discovered and treated in time—but time 
is the all-important element. 


Cancer in its early stages can often be destroyed 
by radium and X-rays, or removed by surgery. An 
increasing number of cases are being discovered 
early and the technique in successfully removing 
or destroying these cancers is steadily advancing. 
Full recoveries have been made in thousands of 
reported cases in which patients were on the alert 
and sought early, competent treatment. 


Physicians warn against neglected conditions 
which are known to precede the onset of cancer— 
lumps, unusual discharges, wounds that will not 
heal, moles and warts that change in size and color, 
or other abnormal conditions. Continued irrita- 
tion of any part of the body is often the beginning 
of trouble. 


If your family doctor finds a suspicious condition 
he presumably will not pass judgment as to 
whether or not it is cancer until he can get com- 
plete scientific confirmation. 
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Many people who fear they have cancer are worry- 
ing without cause. A complete physical check up 
which shows there is nothing wrong is a very com- 
forting assurance. Thorough and competent peri- 
odic physical examinations may help doctors to 
discover cases of cancer while there is still time 
for successful treatment. Should suspicious symp- 
toms appear at any time, see your doctor at once. 
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The Metropolitan will gladly send you its free 
leaflet on cancer, ““A Message of Hope.” Address 
Booklet Department 137-K. 


Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 


‘METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
OnE Mapison AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Copyright, 1936, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 








- Speaking of Travel 


elderly self-betterment, or adolescent curi- 

osity, the traveler is a notorious escapist. 
It is a futile flight. Nowhere under the sun is 
there escape from the pulsing currents of man’s 
restlessness. But there is exaltation in severing 
the shackles of immediate environment. What is 
more enjoyable than quitting the hearth and 
home, the plaintive maid, the routine cookery, 
and the rasping familiarity of too familiar friend- 
ship, leaving them all behind to escape among 
casual acquaintances to where new vistas await 
the eyes? For instance, vistas in the Austrian 
Tyrol; old vistas, perhaps, and yet new with 
each cloud of driven snow. Here, the escapist 
thrives. Let him master the technique of binding 
long laths of ash or hickory to his feet for a 
swift slide downhill, and he will discover that 
he has escaped the mundane, in fact. and effected 
a liaison with the birds. Nothing is more exhilarat- 
ing, nothing more exacting than skiing. It is a 
sport demanding complete mastery, complete sub- 
jugation of the physique to the abstraction of 
“balance.” In the past it was a specialized func- 
tion for the élite; more recently it has become the 
property of thousands. 


N: MATTER what the protestation, whether 


From Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, 
and France comes the grim information that these 
nations, fringing the great natural barrier of 
the Alps, are taking up skiing, not for exhilara. 
tion, not for exercise, but as a necessary sup. 
plement to that dangerous and fascinating game 
of war. Even the incorrigible escapist riding the 
Alberg Express must realize, after passing an 
occasional troop-train weighted with guns and 
men with their skis and snowshoes, that nowhere, 
not among the eternal snows, the mountain fogs 
of cloud and mist or the driving blizzard, can 
he escape the disgusting preparations for a 
wholesale slaughter. 

Many will remember the last war, and the 
fighting that occurred when the Italians and 
Austrians faced each other across the valleys and 
along the Alpine mountain-sides. It was a weird 
experiment in killing, and sacrilegious to those 
who have known and loved the profound silence 
and isolation of the snowy mountains. Then 
machine guns rattled and the hoarse tones of 
howitzers were trimmed to a thin rasp by the 
intense cold, and men poured out their lives in 
obscene stains on the pure whiteness of the 
fleecy blankets. It was an impossible conflict 
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onducted in slow motion over an impassable ter- 
rain, although a preferable way to live and die 
» the soldier who had known the stinking 
trenches of the lowland. And yet if the last 
Alpine war was incredible, what of the next? 

Many observers are firm in their belief that 
in the event of conflict the most decisive battles 
twill be fought along the ramparts of the quiet 
Mslopes isolating Italy from the rest of the con- 
Stinent. Recently the possibility of war has become 
secondary to the realignment of Europe, making 
necessary a shift of defenses and the pointing of 
gun tubes in directions which had heretofore been 
considered friendly. Alpine armament and 
mountain-trained soldiers have steadily increased 
in importance, since the countries most likely to 
come into a major conflict have their borders on 
the mountains. Switzerland, secure in 1914, has 
Sbecome a possible road for the Nazis who may, 
Sor may not, march against France, since Belgium 
would seem to be out as a prospective route fol- 
lowing the firm pronouncement of Britain that 
another invasion of that territory would not be 
tolerated. And so the Swiss are put on the spot, 
P for it is through the Jura Mountains that the road 
Sto France lies. And France, knowing this, pre- 
"pares to close the mountainous gap in her de- 
B fenses. 


| Beasts of Burden 


Along the southwestern borders, the French 
| Chasseurs Alpins maneuver on skis. while on the 
Fother side of the Alps, Italian Bersaglieri drag 
sup mountain guns to heights where breathing is 

labored in the thin air. The German, Austrian, 

s Swiss, and Slav also labor indefatigably, experi- 
menting with new instruments and tactics adapt- 
able to the rugged snowy terrain. 

Skiers who have had experience in climbing 

the rigorous slopes will appreciate the insuper- 

pable difficulties of hauling guns, ammunition, 
and supplies over their slippery surfaces; and 
sympathy will be extended to the soldier who 
must not only pull and haul, but also carry a 
rifle and heavy pack. For it will be upon these 
| steel-muscled, leather-lunged humans that the 
war will depend. The mountains, if they have 
done nothing else, have restored man to a position 
of importance in the waging of war. In mod- 
erately rolling country, or on level ground, the 
infantry must rest its progress on the fire-power 
of artillery, on the mobility of tanks. But in the 
mountains, high above the reeking filth of mud 
and human warrens, with a precipitous drop 
behind and a sheer ascent before, it will be the 
human beast with the greatest determination and 
brute strength who will win. 


The Elements 


Although war in the Alps will ostensibly be 
waged between armies, the elements will in turn 
wage war on all men, making, in savage fury, 
their most tremendous works seem like the labor 
of ants. No preparation can entirely thwart this 
ever-present danger. Men will be swept away 
in an avalanche of snow; blizzards will cut them 
off, and they will slowly freeze to death. Against 
such elementary violence guns will be a mockery; 
strong limbs and a cool head are the only pos- 
sible weapons of defense. Unhappily the makers 
of cannon can supply none of these. 


The Alberg Crouch 


Of all the diabolic inventions of man, the one 
most likely to dominate, in part, the waging of an 
Alpine war will be a skiing technique originally 
intended for sport, evolved by the master who 
reigns supreme at the Alberg ski school. Hannes 
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WAITING: A sharpshooter of a German ski patrol awaits an appointment. 


Schneider, inventor of the Alberg crouch, since 
made famous throughout the world, has indirectly 
contributed to the science of war. Last winter 
more than 8,000 Americans made the pilgrimage 
to Austria to learn or perfect something of Herr 
Schneider’s technique. This is an insignificant 
number compared to the armies which have em- 
braced it. In the handling of large bodies of 
men, where maneuvering involves excessive ex- 
penditure of energy, even the most trivial or 
superficial motion is of importance. Herr 
Schneider’s technique has reduced skiing to the 
simplest forms, eliminating strain and making it 
possible to negotiate slopes heretofore barred to 
all but the most expert. 

The Alpine armies have adopted Schneider’s 
Alberg technique, in some cases with modifica- 
tions. Unfortunately, in the future, troops will 
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slide gracefully down long slopes employing th 
Alberg crouch, and carrying, of course, machitt 
guns and rifles with which to kill other skier 


also employing the same Alberg crouch. Let tf 


escapist blink this ugly possibility during li 
next slide downhill. 


Strategic Railway 


Perhaps no railway construction in the wot 
has attracted so much attention as the new brant 
of the Trans-Siberian Line, only recently col 
pleted by the Soviets. None need do more thit 
glance at a map of Siberia to understand ti 


significance of such a line. Strategy, a wil 
> 


familiar even to children, figures prominently i 
the pattern of its construction. Heretofore, ! 
old Trans-Siberian Line has been the sole i 
communication between the Maritime Provitt 
and Moscow. From Omsk to Vladivostok it 
single track, an impossible condition in an emt 
gency when supply trains must, of necessity, ™ 
in both directions unimpeded. 

The new line, called BAM (Baikal-Am 
Magister) some 2,000 miles long rectifies th 
strategic deficiency. It branches northward itt 
the Trans-Siberian Line at Taishet, east of 
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Baikal, and runs north of that lake, through im- 
nortant iron, coal, and gold regions, to Kom- 
omolsk. There*it divides into three branches, 
me going northward to Nicolaievsk, another 
estward to a new port the Soviet is establishing, 
and the third southward to Khabarovsk and the 
rans-Siberian. It is understood to be a double- 
rack line, although the Soviets have released no 
oficial statement confirming this fact. 


{merican Equanimity 


To most Americans, South America, and par- 
ticularly the Argentine, is as remote as Siberia. 
Only the most ambitious travelers venture so far 
south as Buenos Aires. However, in the inter- 
mediate distances there are islands and lands 


Mthat are becoming more familiar to the American 
traveling public with each passing year. Bermuda 


and Nassau are famous, of course, since their 
location makes possible the “quickie” vacation; 
and the flavor of their hospitality, combined with 


=the amazing climate, create the exotic atmosphere 


Sessential to Americans fleeing from America. 


But more than that, the very fact that they are, 


Hand remain, under British control should lend a 


sense of generous cooperation to the casual Amer- 


Hican tourist. Considering that the islands are 
» practically within blinking distance of the Amer- 


ican mainland, none can doubt that it is mag- 
nanimity indeed to permit them to remain under 
British rule. 

To labor the point, it is only necessary to 
imagine similar insular possessions located off 
the Japanese coast and under the control of some 
third nation. Of course the howls of protest 
would be terrific. Patriotic Japanese would char- 


s acterize such islands as a “sword thrust at their 


heart”, as a “threat to the peace.” But the Amer- 
icans, bless them, tolerate an identical condition 
with unshatterable equanimity. In time of crisis, 


however, they may not be able to answer for 
their actions. 


mtequire a swift seizure of such strategic bases. 


Anticipating the future, apologies are extended 
to the charming British for what might well be 
an unceremonious ejection. 

In passing, it is worth while to note the peculiar 
Versatility of British rule. Recently, following a 
disturbing report of a rising birth-rate among 
the Bermudian natives, the British authorities 
advocated severe birth-control impositions, de- 
signed solely for the native, of course. But can 
one imagine similar action in the House of Com- 
mons, for instance, as a measure to rid them- 


selves of the posterity of the impoverished Welsh 
miners? 


Blood and iron realism might 


“Poor House’’. 


Travelers, however, are penetrating further 
south than Bermuda. They have discovered Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, and the tiny islands of the Virgin, 
once tactlessly described by an American civilian 
authority as the “poor house.” Such a statement 
of fact was relished neither by the islanders nor - 
by the beneficent souls who visualize all Amer- 
icans abroad, including themselves, as philan- 
thropists. In the last few years something has 
been done, however inadequate. In the future 
tourists may bring the island “poor houses” a 
real prosperity, since, without doubt, they are as 
seductive a winter vacation ground as their more 
publicized neighbors. 


The Argentine 


No traveler can pass among these peoples of 
Central and South America without being im- 
pressed by the disparity of their culture and 
economic life. If the American wanders as far 
south as the Argentine he will be at home in the 
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climate, and, at the same time, amazed that such 
dissimilar civilizations could be evolved in iden- 
tical temperate zones. Both the American and 
the Argentinian are children of the same seasons. 
Beyond that they have little in common. With 
Buenos Aires, a beautiful continental metropolis, 
as its capital, the Argentine boasts a rich country, 
feudal in social construction and heterogeneous 
in human composition. Among the people there 
is a deep distrust of America and all things Amer- 
ican. Inspired by a virulent propaganda from 
abroad, and aided by much confirmatory evidence 
from the American business man, the Argentinian 
has come to regard the United States as an im- 
perial monster even.ually destined to subjugate 
and exploit the whole of South America. To 
them the “land of the brave and free” is El Coloso 
del Norte—an extremely bad neighbor who, under 
the guise of a protectorate, has acted infamously. 

Such a deep-rooted feeling of injustice has been 
difficult to combat in the past. Our own champion 
of the people, Franklin D. Roosevelt, has just 
invaded their territory and, basking in the sincere 
warmth of their hospitality, attempted to lay the 
ghost of imperialism once and for all. Whether 
he succeeded will not be known for some time, 
although none will dispute that his visit helped 
to engender a more friendly spirit of neighborli- 
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ness in a world where men are more prone y 
scowl than to smile. 


Pan American Difficulties : 


Many people are curious as to why the Sou 
American nations do not adopt the confraterniy 
of purpose distinguished in the United Statg 
And there are numerous explanations. 

It has often been said that nations are th 
creatures of their longitude and latitude. If thi 
is true the Americans and the Argentinians a 
both citizens of the same environment, since bo 
dwell in a temperate zone of similar unifornity, 
But other South and Central American countia 
are not so fortunately blessed. In consequeng 
the Pan American Conference has suffered’ 
severely from the disparity of the economic hi 
and the cultural background of its many partidé 
pants, as has its colleague, the League of Nation 
In the past tropical nations have brought thei 
own peculiar economic and political patterns tp 
the Pan American Conference, only to find then 
hopelessly antagonistic to the conceptions of thei 
neighbors. Quite naturally they have looked ew 
where for sympathetic understanding and hav 
found it in abundance. Such shrewd traders & 
the Germans and the Japanese have been quickti 
exploit incidents of disunity, using them as effet 
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Hitler’s High Command enjoys an outing in the Silesian Mountains. 
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‘ve wedges into the only continent not yet di- 
ided among the imperial powers. Meanwhile, 
he United States has been forced to sit back, 
lowering and mumbling about the Monroe Doc- 


ine. 
{ Charming Smile 


And, perhaps, there is poetic justice in the 
pectacle of Uncle Sam in the role of the orphan 
hild. As a people, the Americans have done 
ittle to understand or aid the nations of South 
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America. What emissaries we have sent into 
their country have been either diplomats, who 
must by code treat all nations in the same manner, 
or tourists who, instead of attempting to under- 
stand these people, have considered them, of all 
things, foreigners. Perhaps, President Roose- 
velt’s visit has dispelled a great deal of the ill-will 
toward the United States and its people. At all 
odds the South Americans will not forget his sin- 
cere proclamation of peace and the charming 
smile that accompanied it. 
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The World in Books 


( Continued from page 9) 


administration has served to consolidate 
Mr. Nevins’ position as one of our greatest 
contemporary historians. 

It is to Mr. Nevins’ further credit that 
he is the only author to have two books 
among the first ten selections. While The 
Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock do 
not represent strict authorship, the work, 
nevertheless, is a product of careful ar- 
rangement and competent editing on the 
part of Mr. Nevins. 


A Diplomatic History of the 
United States 

Dr. Bemis, Farnam Professor of Diplo- 
matic History in Yale University, has writ- 
ten more than a college text, for A Diplo- 
matic History of the United States is a work 
that will be referred to by laymen as well 
as historians. Comprehensive and authori- 
tative, it has the added advantage of being 
trenchant, understandable, and readable. 
Professor Bemis does not annoy the text 
with an over-abundance of forbidding foot- 
notes merely for the sake of visible docu- 
mentation. This is not to say that A Diplo- 
matic History of the United States is not 
well documented; the book is unmistakably 
a work of commendable scholarship. But 
it has taken into consideration the increas- 
ing number of Americans who want a clear 
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and intelligent background study as an 4id 
to their understanding and evaluation of 
current American history. 


A Program for Modern America 

Dr. Laidler, a keen student of govern. 
ment and politics, has written a book which 
is destined to be even more valuable thay 
his Concentration of Control in American 
Industry. The author carefully and hon. 
estly examines the outstanding issues of the 
day and analyzes, in the light of pragmatic 
history, the wide range of solutions pro. 
posed to meet these problems. 


Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of 
the Grant Administration 

Professor Nevins’ work is outstanding 
both as history and as biography. Con. 
structed with infinite care and dedicated to 
the religion of fact, Hamilton Fish: The 
Inner History of the Grant Administration 
is an impressive description of a great Sec: 
retary of State, as well as an authentic 
record and appraisal of the Grant Adminis- 
tration. 


An American Doctor’s Odyssey 
Considering each of the ten books sep- 
arately in the form of resumés of reviews 
appearing in The World in Books, Dr. 
Victor Heiser’s An American Doctor's 
Odyssey would be outstanding in any year. 
Few personal narratives in recent years are 
as full-bodied and as richly flavored as 


this story of an American doctor’s adven- 
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tures in forty-five countries. Supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Heiser had 
free rein to travel all over the world and 
prove to people that sickness was not some- 
thing as inevitable and unconquerable as a 
storm; medicine was not the invention of 
witch doctors but the result of hundreds of 
years of scientific research. 


Inside Europe 

The pen is mightier than the swords of 
a dozen dictatorships; at least, when 
wielded by Gunther. Inside Europe is.a 
literary munitions works operating on 
double time and specializing in high ex- 
plosives. Gunther has pried into places and 
the affairs of people regarded as important 
and has told just what he has seen, some- 
times more. If it leans heavily towards 
sensationalism, it is also a welcome stimu- 
lant for meaningful thought on European 
affairs. 


John Reed: The Making of a Revolu- 
tionary 

Poet, playwright, war-correspondent, edi- 
tor, and social thinker, Reed’s life offered 
rich material for a biographical study of 
the calibre written by Granville Hicks. Mr. 

Hicks’ work is highly sympathetic but 
_ makes no attempt at dramatization or min- 
ute shading of the facts for the purpose of 
glorifying the ideals uppermost in the 
minds of both subject and biographer. Mr. 
Hicks’ prose is strong and well-defined. 
His only enthusiasm is for actual fact; in 
this, he has definitely succeeded. 


The Downfall of the Gold Standard 
Published at the beginning of the presi- 
dential campaign, Professor Gustav Cas- 
sel’s work did much to claiify the real 
issues on the controversy over gold which 
arose at the time. The eminent Swedish 
economist sounds taps for any hope of an 
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international gold-standard system. Amer. 
ican experience conclusively proves, he | 
contends, the futility of the orthodox doc. | 
trine that gold reserves would guarantee 
the maintenance of a gold standard. This | 
nation had 4,084 millions of dollars jp 
gold reserves in January, 1933—more than | 
a third of the world’s total supply—yet | 
found such a reserve insufficient for main- 
tenance of the gold standard. No greater 
recommendation “could be given the book 
than. to say that it makes the gold standard 
understandable. 


The Letters and Journal of Brand 
Whitlock 

As edited and selected by Allan Nevins, | 
The Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock: 
(2 volumes) are an important contribution 
to historical literature. Whitlock’s colorful 
career as reporter, lawyer, politician, 
author, and war-time Minister to Belgium, 
is reflected in an interesting and pleasant 
manner in this collection of his letters and 
diary. 


The Flowering of New England 

Van Wyck Brooks is one of America’s 
greatest literary architects. Faultless as a 
proven mathematical formula, he has con- 
tributed a literary history of the first mag- 
nitude. Through the sparkling and fruitful 
pages of The Flowering of New England, 
one sees how literary genius lived, thought, 
felt, and therefore wrote, in the pre-Civil 
War days back to 1815. Van Wyck Brooks 
is the ideal critic—hetter still, interpreter— 
for his primary aim is not to criticize, but 
to evaluate. He sees clearly, and, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, can tell exactly 
what he sees, even to the smallest shades 
of color in the picture before him. 


Sweden: the Middle Way 

Many questions are answered in Mr. 
Childs’ readable study of the Swedish co- 
operatives. Could American cooperatives 
eliminate the interminable series of middle- 
men who are largely responsible for high 
prices? In view of the success of Sweden’s 
experiment, it would appear that the United 
States, too, might advantageously interest 
itself in the cooperative movement. 
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